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PREFACE. 


I nopr that these Rerrospsections, so far as they 
are yet printed, will justify the opinion and 
wishes of the friends who instigated their publica- 
tion. 

In consequence of fires at the Printers’, there 
has been delay in issuing this volume, as much of 
it had to be reprinted. 

While in a Dedication I record my especial 
gratitude to two long-tried friends, I am also in- 
debted for substantial support to Messrs. J. OQ. 
Halliwell - Philipps, John Harris, Charles Moore 
Jessop, and Henry Stevenson. To all the Sub- 
seribers, most of them old friends, and all true- 


hearted, I return thanks, cordial and oft-expressed. 


C. ROACH SMITH. 


TEMPLE PLACE, 
Srroop, Kunz, 
March 17th, 1883. 


RETROSPECTIONS. 


FIRST VISIT TO RICHBOROUGH AND 
RECULVER. 


Iv was early in my antiquarian youth, and late in the © 
autumn, that I made my first acquaintance with Rich- 
borough and Reculver; and, at the same time, with 
Mr. William Henry Rolfe of Sandwich, with whom 
I soon became allied in close friendship. Mr. Nicholls, 
who had been surveying Sandwich under the new 
Reform Act, talked to me of Richborough, and of 
Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Reader of Sandwich ; and, as it is 
my nature to be prompt, I at once resolved to visit 
the three. Mr. Rosser, F.S.A., with whom, and other 
members of the Noviomagian Society, I had become 
acquainted, advised me in going to make myself known 
to Kennet Beacham Martin. He commanded one of 
the Ramsgate steamers, was the author of Oral Tra- 
ditions of the Cinque Ports, and a man of intelligence 
- and affable manners. As I was placed at his side at 
the dinner-table, a friendly compact was at once made, 
and I entered him in my list of correspondents. A 
few years after, he communicated to me an account 
of Roman and Saxon burials near Ramsgate. This 
little voyage was in every way agreeable. As I write, 
Tam reminded of airs from Les Huguenots, played by 
the band upon deck. With me, places are often asso- 
ciated with tunes, and tunes with places. 

The day was closing in as I got into the Sandwich 
van; and I could only see that I was travelling along a 
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low maritime tract. A rattle over a bridge, the sound 
of the wheels under an arched gateway, and a lamp, 
told of my arrival in the once important and still well- 
to-do town of Sandwich. But if the streets are now 
lighted, then they were not. A lamp here and there 
only shewed how dark a town can be; nothing more. I 
had some difficulty in finding my way to the com- 
fortable Flewr-de-Ivs, where by the fireside, in a room 
by myself, I thought over the events of the day, and 
speculated upon what was in reserve for the morrow. 
During the last two years, I have twice sought the 
good shelter and fare of the Mlewr-de-Lis, on explo- 
ratory excursions with friends; but not long after my 
first visit, Mr. Rolfe’s house became my inn, or, rather, 
as he made it seem, my own villa rustica, for rural it 
really was, though in a town. 

The morning broke cloudy and misty. My first call 
was on Mr. Edward Stratton Reader, of the Bank, who 
then lived near St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and he 
accompanied me to Mr. Rolfe’s. I was received most 
kindly; and was shewn his own collection of antiquities 
and that of his grandfather, Boys, the historian of 
Sandwich ; and then seated to examine a rather large 
hoard of Roman small brass coins (enough to fill a 
gallon measure), found in the sand-hills between Sand- 
wich and Deal.’ I did not then perceive the peculiar 
scientific interest of this hoard, which accords with so 
many to which I have lately drawn attention in The 
Numismatic Chronicle It consists of coins from 
Valerian to the Tetrici, with two only of Aurelian, 
shewing that they were there buried early in the reign 
of that emperor, when he overcame Tetricus ; and that, 
like so many similar hoards, it was concealed by some 
soldier or recruit on the point of leaving Britain, never, 
as it thus appears, to return. These sand-hills are 


1 The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, p. 259. 

* Idem, 1881. I find also that I failed in seeing the peculiar 
interest of the Ancaster hoard referred to in Col. Ant., vol. v, p. 150; 
and described in Mum. Chron., vol. vy, p. 157. 
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very interesting in considering the state of the coast 
at the time of the Romans; and compared also with 
those on the coast of France. 

I then introduced myself to Richborough, destined 
in coming years to recelve me a frequent visitor. 
Returning to Sandwich, I set out early in the after- 
noon to walk to Rouen Mr. Rolfe had pointed out 
the difficulties at that late season ; but I got directions 
from him, and a recommendation to call, in my way, 
on Mr. hienea. a surgeon at Minster, ai author of 
a poem on Recent In my copy, I see I have in- 
serted a letter from Mr. Rolfe, in which I read: ‘‘ Old 
Mr. Freeman, disgusted with the democracy of the 
Yankees, has unexpectedly returned to his home at 
Minster. » 

Upon Mr. Freeman I called in about the middle of 
the afternoon. He not only gave me no encouraging 
account of the road; but on the contrary, he pointed out 
the difficulty and.even danger to a stranger in crossing 
the marshes from St. Nicholas at such a season, and so 
late in the day ; but I had resolved; and inquired if I 
could get a bed there at the inn. He said I possibly 
might ; and added that he himself had been there that 
very day to see the landlord’s wife, who was unwell. 
This information I turned to aicieniae in the sequel. I 
passed by places rich in Saxon cemeteries then undis- 
covered ; and arrived at St. Nicholas late in the after- 
noon. Here my troubles began. Night was setting 
in; but the spires of Reculver church seemed so close 
that I fancied I must reach them in half-an-hour : 

“So little distant dangers seem : 
So we mistake the future’s face, 
Eye’d through hope’s deluding glass.” 

A good-natured and good-looking girl volunteered 

to conduct me into the marshes, and to put me upon a 


1 Regulbium, a Poem with an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Roman Station at Reculver in Kent. By R, Freeman. Canterbury 
and London, 1810, He wrote also Aentish Poets, in two vols., small 
8vo., Canterbury, 1821. 
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path which, she said, would take me across if I could © 
keep to it. This was impossible ; and I soon found 
myself intercepted and surrounded by impassable 
dykes. Much time was vainly spent in trying for an 
egress from the marshy labyrinth ; and now I realised 
my situation, and thought reproachfully of the warn- 
ings I had despised. Luckily the moon had risen, and 
I could discern a hillock at the entrance of the marshes 
by the side of a dyke, which I noticed led in a 
straight line towards the sea. I succeeded in getting 
back to this, and followed its course almost to the end. 
Here it was crossed by another; but I perceived a 
chance of exit by means of some open hurdles, or slats 
as they are called in Kent, if they would bear me. 
I ventured upon them, and successfully reached the sea 
beach, at a considerable distance from Reculver. My 
road now was safe and clear, but clayey, and of bad 
footing, so that it was rather late before I reached the 
inn. Mr. Freeman, and his visit there in the morning, 
I at once used as credentials. Possibly they were 
not needed ; but I could have gone no further. I was 
well entertained. After my boots had been taken off, 
and I had sat by the fire and made a substantial meal, 
I found it difficult even to move my legs. I invited 
the landlord to spend the remainder of the evening 
with me, and from him heard much of the state of 
Reculver during the last forty or fifty years; of the 
encroachment of the sea, and of the desecration of the 
church; matters which I was destined to record under 
peculiar advantages, but which I did not then dream 
of in the excellent bed which closed and rewarded the 
day’s adventures. 
Reculver has contributed largely to my life’s plea- 
sures. The last visit to it was in company with my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. John Howell Ball, who, the 
year before last, drove me through Eastern Kent by 
Sibertswold (corrupted into Shepherd’s Well), Barfres- 
ton, and Coldred, to Deal and Sandwich, thence to 
Reculver. At St. Nicholas, we were forced to make a 
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retreating circuit of some six or seven miles; but the 
weather was fine, and I was enabled to tell of dis- 
coveries made in many places which we passed ; and, 
descending to modern times, to point out the routes 
of the flying smugglers in Barham’s graphic and hu- 
morous poem— 

“ From St. Nicholas quite 

To the Foreland light ;” 

—‘‘down Chislett Lane, and away to Up Street”, 
Sarre Bridge, Monkton Hill and Mead, Minster Level, 
and other sites, made famous by the poet’s fancy, of 
which not one in ten thousand who had read or lis- 
tened to the poem had ever before heard, the opening 
scene being Reculver Cliff. Of the Rev. R. H. Barham, 
with whom it was my fortune to be associated, I shall 
hereafter have a few words to say. 

Mr. Rolfe stands the central and prominent figure 
in the group of my Sandwich friends. ‘To whom 
related, and by whom begot,” I have already recorded;? 
but how little have I been able to express what I owe 
to his unswerving friendship, to his warm attachment ! 
During the cares and labour of a London life, I could 
ever look forward to him and his charming surround- 
ings for intellectual recreation and repose. His man- 
ners were refined and cheerful, his heart full of bene- 
volence. He not only welcomed me, but my friends 
also. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and I are the only sur- 
vivors of the party he entertained when he made 
excavations in the Saxon cemetery at Osengal ;’ and 
of his own immediate circle, I recall only Dr. Hiller, 
Mr. Emerson, Mrs. J. A. Jacobs, and M. Lejoindre. 

The Rev. James Layton, Master of the Grammar 
School, was one of Mr. Rolfe’s most intimate friends. 
He was a most accomplished man, a scholar, a botanist, 


and geologist. To him, then of Catfield, Norfolk, Mr. 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v, p. 270. 

2 Idem, vol. iii, pp. 1 to 18. Rolfe is an old Kent family, deriving the 
name probably from Rofecéstre (Rochester), and not, as supposed, 
giving name to the town, 
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Dawson Turner dedicated his Tour in Normandy, a 
work as instructive as it is charming in style. Mr. 
Layton visited his old friend in his last illness, referred 
to in the following letter :— 
“‘ Sandwich, Feb. 29 (1856). 

“My pear Mr. Smitu,—I received your notes in due course, by 
the post, and yet omitted acknowledging them or any way expressing 
my thauks, acted upon by an unaccountable horror of putting pen to 
paper. Insanity is a poor excuse in such cases ; and yet I hope you 
will overlook my fault ; and what is more, that you will prove it by 
letting me know how Mr. Turner gets on. I feel convinced that he 
is better, and in some degree recovering from the stroke ; but I should 
be greatly obliged by your testimony that he does. The visitation 
is with him corporeal, with me it is mental; and while I am scrawl- 
ing this, my head is all confused. If Mr. Turner mentions me again, 
ask him whether, unable to hear, to speak, or to act, I can be the 
slightest comfort to him by my presence. God bless him; and God 
bless you too, and all who belong to you. 

“ Rolfe is in excellent health. “Yours faithfully, 


“ Jas. Layton.” 


The Rev. Henry Pemble, Rector of St. Peter’s, Sand- 
wich, was another of Mr. Rolfe’s chosen associates. 
He laid open some of the desecrated old monuments 
in St. Peter’s church ; and so far as he could do, made 
judicious reparations ; and here, after his residence at 
Mundham, near Chichester, he was buried. ‘No doubt, 
you saw’, writes Mr. Rolfe, on September 21, 1855, 
“the death of poor Mr. Pemble, in The Times. I fol- 
lowed him to his grave in St. Peter’s fallen aisle, on 
Tuesday. His brother, Mr. Wrightson, of The Dispatch, 
attended. He gave me a sad account of our friend’s 
sufferings, which he bore most patiently.” 

With Mr. Reader, who married a sister of Mr. 
Layton, and who survived Mr. Rolfe several years, I 
continued on most friendly terms to his death, not 
very long before which I and Mr. Waller visited him 
and stayed a night. His collection of coins from Rich- 
borough I luckily examined, and described for my 
Richborough volume; for after his death it was dis- 
persed by sale in London, where their local interest 
could not possibly be appreciated. He interchanged 
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fossils with M. De Gerville of Valognes, who gave me 
a rare, if not unique, coin of Carausius found at Rich- 
borough, which Mr. Reader had presented to him. Mr. 
Reader was fond of the fine arts, and possessed some 
good paintings, fossils, and books. With his nephew, 
Mr. George Dowker, F.G.S., a pupil of Mr. Layton, I 
have for some few years been associated in archeo- 
logical researches. 

Mr. Raphaél Lejoindre, who resided at Sandwich, I 
became acquainted with at Mr. Rolfe’s. He is yet 
following, in good health, his vocation as Professor of 
Languages and Painting at Gravesend. In walking 
from Deal to Sandwich, at about a quarter of a mile 
from Sandown Castle, and between the shore and the 
path to Sandwich, he discovered some vestiges of 
Roman habitation, which he gave to Mr. Rolfe. It is 
only since I commenced these fetrospections that I 
have seen the peculiar evidence of this discovery, the 
full importance of which I hope, with the aid of Mr. 
Dowker, soon to test. IJ have already mentioned the 
hoard of Roman coins found in the same locality. The 
sand hills or dunes, like those on the coast of France 
at Etaples, where an extensive Roman wcus was found, 
may be considered as post-Roman. Mr. Dowker has 
printed his views on the changes which have taken 
place in East Kent in the coast and river valleys 
since the Roman occupation. I hope he will be induced 
to publish them, with the result of his additional 
researches. 

To the memory of the late Mrs. Joseph Young, to 
whom Mr. Rolfe bequeathed his house and garden, I 
add a tributary expression of esteem and regard for 
constant attentions and kindnesses during my long 
acquaintance and many visits. How much of domestic 
comfort hangs upon kind-hearted feminine influence 
and control, it has ever been my good fortune to know 
and feel. Among the brightest and most genial who 
have passed away, Mrs. Young will by me be ever re- 
membered. 
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THE CANTERBURY CONGRESS. 


Tue first Archzeological Congress ever. held in this 
country, had in itself a charm wanting in the many 
which have succeeded ; that of novelty. Various were 
the opinions and speculations on what the result would 
be; and there were wanting elements of a certain kind 
of success which have been present in some which have 
not produced such good archeological consequences. 
The Central Committee did not prepare or authorise 
any opening address. All was left to the president and 
myself; and my introductory remarks had to be written 
at Canterbury just before the opening meeting. Yet 
all passed off well. We had good men with us; and 
we were cordially received by the Corporation and the 
chief residents in the city and its neighbourhood. At 
the close, the Mayor, Alderman Neame, called upon me 
at my inn, and expressed himself warmly as thoroughly 
gratified with the week’s proceedings; and grateful, 
he added, for my exertions. 

I and Thomas Wright, my acting colleague (for Mr. 
Albert Way, appointed co-secretary with me, did not 
attend), took up our abode at the Queen’s Head. Here 
we were joined by Joseph Clarke, J. O. Halliwell, 
Thomas Bateman, Alfred Dunkin, W. Addison Combs, 
and the Rev. Stephen Isaacson. The first numbers of 
the first volume of my Collectanea Antiqua’ had intro- 
duced me to Mr. Bateman ; and I had recently made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Isaacson from an antiquarian 
visit to Dymchurch. Mr. Rolfe and other personal 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i, p. 4. 
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friends stayed at The Fountain; Myr. W. Stevenson 
Fitch and others from Ipswich chose the Falstaff. My. 
and Mrs. Crotton Croker and their son Dillon Croker, 
stayed with the president, at Bourne Park. Lieut. 
Waghorn came solely to see the mummy unrolled by 
Mr. Pettigrew. Among those whose acquaintance I 
made were, James the historian and novelist; Barham, 
more widely known as “Ingoldsby”; Harrison Ains- 
worth, the novelist; W. F. Ainsworth, the traveller 
and historian ;} Sir William Betham ; Alderman Brent 
and his family, including Mr. John Brent, the poet, and 
historian of Canterbury ; Professor Willis; Dr. Buck- 
land; and J. Russell Smith, the Editor of the Bibliotheca 
Cantiana, of which a new edition is so much wanted. 
With Mr. Britton, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. Parker, 
_ Mr. Stapleton, Mr. W. J. Taylor, the medal engraver, 
and others, I was previously acquainted. 

The Saxon barrows, opened by Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, in sequence of many previously excavated on the 
Breach Downs, were an attractive and scientific feature 
in the week’s proceedings; and a stimulus to future 
researches. JI am not sure that the sceattas found in 
one of the tumuli had been engraved elsewhere than in 
the first volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. ‘They are 
of great importance in the evidences disclosed in the 
Kentish Saxon graves. 


VISIT TO HEPPINGTON. 

Still more interesting was the visit to Heppington, 
and the vast collection of Saxon sepulchral remains 
made by Bryan Faussett. In the Preface to his Inven- 
torium Sepulchrale, | have narrated my self-introduc- 
tion to the Rev. Dr. Faussett, his grandson, the inheritor 
of his valuable collection. It had been for many years 
almost unknown except to the family ; but to me Dr. 
Faussett had very kindly given access; and now I had 
to-take advantage of the indulgence, by trying to 
induce him to throw it open to the Congress. I antici- 

1 Author of Zruvels in Asia Minor, Lares and Penates, etc. See 
The Biograph, No. 34, vol. vi. 
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pated objections, and was prepared to meet and conquer 
them. I arranged that the small room, in which the 
precious collections were kept, should be visited in de- 
tachments under my own guidance, and that then the 
visitors should be conducted to the hall for refresh- 
ments; and I had police in attendance without. Dr. 
Faussett was much pleased; and all passed off most 
agreeably. On the Saturday, the closing day of the 
Congress, I received gratifying compliments from many 
who were strangers to me. Among these were a group 
who said: ‘ We think the exhibition and reception at 
Heppington the greatest triumph of all. We are 
friends and neighbours of Dr. Faussett, and we were 
before quite ignorant of the wonderful things we saw 
the other day !” 

An incident occurred during the visit which may now 
be told. Mr. Bateman, who had come from Derbyshire 
to the Congress, was, of course, most anxious to see all 
that could be seen at Heppington. As I have said, the 
room in which Bryan Faussett’s collection was kept was 
so small that only a few could be admitted, and every 
party had to take a rapid view and retreat to make 
room for the next. Dr. Faussett had expressed a wish 
to be introduced to Mr. Bateman ; and, bearing this in 
mind, I asked him, just as he had entered the room, to 
wait for a later or the last party, as then he would see 
more. I saw nothing more of him, until my return to 
Canterbury ; and then, to my surprise, and I may add 
indignation, I learned, that hurt and offended at being 
asked to wait, he not only left Heppington at once, but 
would also have left Canterbury if he could have pro- 
cured a coach! He ultimately confessed to me, that 
he was altogether in the wrong. He never saw what 
he wanted to see; or Dr. Faussett, who wanted to see 
him! Mr. Britton, who had cause for being offended 
with members of the architectural section, did not, in 
consequence, leave Canterbury; he called to his aid 
philosophy and common sense. 

The importance of the visit to Heppington was not 
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understood by the Press, or even by the Congress. It 
was a step in advance towards the publication of the 
Inventorium Sepulchrale, by the liberality of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, after the Trustees of the British Museum had 
declined to secure the Faussett Collection for the nation. 

At this Congress were exhibited, for the first time, 
the leaden or pewter Pilgrims’ Signs which have since 
occupied a prominent and well-deserved place in medi- 
eval archzeology. I induced Mr. Rolfe to make public 
some in his collection; and it has been my good fortune 
since to publish a large number, which are still being 
added to by fresh discoveries. Those of Thomas Becket 
have been illustrated by what may really be called a 
curious document, discovered and printed by Mr. J. B. 
Sheppard, and quoted in the seventh volume of my 
Collectanea Antiqua. 

The Rev. 8. Isaacson’s communication on the dis- 
covery of Roman remains in the Dymchurch district of 
Romney Marsh was another contribution to the Con- 
egress, the peculiar importance of which is now being 
appreciated ; but at that time did not receive the at- 
tention it deserved. It shewed clearly that, in the days 
of the Romans, the land there was inhabited; and 
that the sea must since have encroached upon it toa 
very considerable extent. This fact must be compared 
with that of the recession of the sea towards Hythe, 
and the filling up of the Portus Lemans. 

The Press generally understood and rendered justice 
to the Congress; but the reporter to The Atheneum, 
who curiously, it may almost be said, ironically, was a 
member of the Historical Section, shewed his utter 
want of perception of the objects of the Association as 
well as the meaning of history, by such writing as this: 
“A careful survey of Roman remains in Britain will 
add little or nothing to our stock-book of architectural 
models ; and the remains of Roman sculpture in Britain 
are in the very worst taste of expirmg and degraded 
art.” “As if,’ replied W. Harrison Ainsworth in his 
Magazine, “‘ the study of the manners, customs, etc., of 
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by-gone people, had no object but the advancement of 
architecture! If the lessons afforded in such studies by 
the monuments of antiquity are to be neglected because 
they do not always furnish models of art, so the writings 
of antiquity ought to be neglected, because they do 
not always furnish models in literature!’ It was like 
crushing a butterfly upon the wheel; and Mr. Ains- 
worth’s entire comments are equally convincing and 
crushing to the flippancy of ignorance and conceit. The 
writer had no claims to be, as he was, a member of the 
Historical Committee. Mr. Dunkin in his Report of the 
week’s proceedings is equally castigating. He writes: 
“To this tirade may be replied that the true antiquary 
does not confine his researches to one single branch of 
archeology ; but in a comprehensive view surveys 
every fact ; and aims to bring in every object to serve 
the great end and purpose of a knowledge of man and 
his habits and customs in past ages. Zhe Athenewm 
insinuated that all is comprised in architecture! This 
is, as it were, studying the drapery and dress, and 
forgetting the man; or minutely criticising the form 
and character of masonry and buildings, and neglecting 
the people those buildings were erected to shelter.” 

As Wright was much engaged with the civic archives 
and other matters, I was left alone to manage the 
multifarious duties of the executive of the Congress ; 
and consequently was debarred from attending some of 
the meetings; and kept closely to work at my inn. In 
consequence there followed, what I never before or 
since experienced, an almost total loss of appetite for 
anything beyond breakfast ; and I consulted Mr. Petti- 
erew. He told me it was the result of excitement and 
would vanish when the cause was over. This was the 
case. ‘The appetite returned on the closing day, in the 
afternoon, at the table of the Rev. H. R. Moody of 
Chartham, who had most kindly and hospitably invited 
the members of the Congress. Only a few, who re- 
mained behind, could accept the invitation. I and 
Wright, with Mr. Joseph Clarke and three or four more, 
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walked there across the fields; and I never, in any walk, 
felt greater relief. We sat sions to a table abundantly 
and “elegantly furnished; but still the appetite was 
wanting ; and I made PMs to ask Mrs. Moody for a cup 
of strong coffee. This restored the system’s equilibrium. 
A visit to Alderman Master’s garden and his family 
circle closed the day, and the eventful week. 

In consequence of the Central Committee declining 
our proposal to print a report, a volunteer published a 
volume; and Mr. Dunkin’s Report of the Proceedings is 
the only work giving a full and fair account of this the 
first Archeeological Congress held in this country ; and 
“the founder of so many associations and institutes in 
almost every county in the kingdom. 


THE REY. R. H. BARHAM. 


Although I now became acquainted with this child 
of poetic fancy and humour, and he constantly at- 
tended our London meetings, and repeatedly came to 
see me, it was only after his premature death (hastened 
perhaps by his devotion to the Association), that I was 
able to understand fully the genius of the author of 
The Ingoldsby Legends. After my leaving London, 
these incomparable Legends became part of my relaxa- 
tion; and, probably, no man has, to the same extent, 
so illustrated them in public. ‘“ Barham”, said an ac- 
complished auditor and poet to me, “ could never have 
imagined that his Legends would or could be turned to 
such an elaboration as you give them!” Possibly he 
himself did not realise the immense popularity they 
were destined to obtain. Yet I have had evidence of 
their not having been deeply read, even by the edu- 
cated. Repeatedly after a recitation I have been asked 
“Whois the author?’ and yet the interrogators possessed 
and had read what they had heard, as they admitted ! 

Barham was a most agreeable companion, with a 
keen perception of Pine was humorous, and stored 
with humour and wit; he was also contemplative and 
serious. He took delight in my Museum of London 
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Antiquities ; and on the last visit he paid me, he pro- 
posed that he and I should together try to trace the 
course of the Roman wall of London in the cellars of 
the houses which stand upon or close to it. The idea 
was good, and I had successfully acted upon it before, 
in company with Sir Robert Inglis, at Tower Hill ; but 
Barham never lived to accomplish his project. 

At one of the evening meetings during the Congress, 
Dr. Buckland spoke of the probable danger to the 
cathedral from the accumulated ordure of pigeons 
which frequented the upper part through the broken 
windows; and he instanced the injury done from a 
similar cause to the cathedral at Pisa. Mr. Austen, 
the surveyor of the cathedral, ridiculed the idea ; and 
said that they might as well apprehend danger from 
the robins in the cloisters. I noticed Mr. Barham 
taking his pencil and writing something. This turned 
out to be the following epigram :— 

“ By the droppings of dickey-birds, fanned by a breeze, a 
Spontaneous combustion occurred once at Pisa ; 


So beware then, grave guardians of old Durovernum, 
Lest cock robins build(?)! in your cloisters, and burn ’em.” 


I find entered in my Visitors’ Book: 


“R. Harris Barham, Residentiary House, St. Paul’s, in joining the 
Archzeological Association, experiences no greater gratification than 
that it has been the means of introducing him to Mr. Smith.—Sept. 
24th, 1844.” 


I have already remarked that popular as his Legends 
are, they have not been so deeply read as they deserve. 
A striking instance has repeatedly occurred to me in 
regard to “The Execution.” I have known it declined 
by caterers of entertainments; and even prohibited. 
On the occasion of my reading, by request, Aing 
Lear before a large and first-class audience at Lewes, 
I had suggested “The Execution” to follow; but I was 
asked to exchange it for something else, on account of 
a general impression that a subject so serious should 
not be treated with humour and ridicule! Of course I 


1 The word is indistinct in the MS. 
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compled. There were full twenty clergymen in the 
audience. Many of them were invited on the following 
evening, to meet me at dinner at Mr. W. Harvey’s, 
F.S.A.; and it was intimated that in the course of the 
evening a few “Readings” would be acceptable. Hav- 
ing gained the full confidence of my host and the party, 
I ventured to ask if they would allow me to present 
“The Execution” for their opinion and final judgment, 
I engaging, if their verdict should be adverse, never to 
repeat it. I felt sure they knew little or nothing about 
it; and of this, by their warm unanimous approval, I 
was soon certified. On that occasion the Rev. John 
Jervis William Turner,’ then above eighty years of 
age, gave a Shakespearean recitation with great power 
and feeling. 

At the Winchester Congress the memory of Barham 
received some marked tributes. Mr. Ashpitel, under 
the head of ‘‘The Abbey Church of Romsey”, wrote: “I 
owe my knowledge of this volume (Capgrave’s Legende 
of Englonde) to our late talented and lamented member, 
the Rev. R. H. Barham. It was chiefly from it that he 
derived those legends which, clothed with a humour 
and vivified with a wit so brilliant and yet so very 
original, have been the delight of the public for so long 
past. My own ability is but feeble; but I cannot suf- 
fer any opportunity to pass me where I would not give 
my ardent testimony, not only to the wit and learning; 
but to the kindness and worth of heart of that gentle- 
man. Were they not matters in which others are con- 
cerned, I could relate several kind and most generous 
acts that would add double lustre to the fame of Mr. 
Barham. Asa writer I need say but little. He was 
an accomplished scholar, a first-rate antiquary; and as 
a poet he possessed a flow of rich and harmonious versi- 
fication; an exhaustless fancy; a joyous humour, some- 
times mixed with a deep pathetic feeling; and a manly 
tone breathing hate and defiance to effeminacy and 
quackery. 

1 Incumbent of a Chapel-of-Ease at Crowborough, in the parish of 
Rotherfield. 
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To him, Mr. Pettigrew applied the lines of Cowper: 


“A man of letters, and of manners too ! 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears 
When gay good-nature dresses her in smiles.” 


“Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce ; 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy’s enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear.” 


The Rev. S. Isaacson printed an elegant paraphrase 
of one of the Odes of Horace to his memory (Book 1, 
Ode xxiv): 

To T. J. Parrigrew, Esq., 
On the death of the Rev. R. H.Barhams 


«Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis?” * 

Why check the sympathetic tear 
Which nature claims for one so dear ? 
Should we, my friend, stern silence keep, 
The pitying Muse herself would weep 
Her Barham premuturely dead,? 
His lyre unstrung, his spirit fled ; 
And all the Virtues ask in vain, 
“When shall we see his like again ?’’? 
Mourned by the world at large, still few 
Wept o’er his urn like Pettigrew.4 
Alas! in vain; nor worth, nor state, 
Can change the dictum of stern fate. 
What though possessed of Phoebus’ power,?® 
To check disease, and health restore, 


1 Produced at the Winchester Congress of the British Archeeologi- 
eal Association, 1845. 
2“ Kreo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget !” 
3 “Quando ullum invenies parem ?” 
4 “Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Pettigrew.” 
> “Quod si Threicio Llandius Orpheo. 
Auditam modereris arboribus fidem.” 
Phoebus being the physician’s as well as the poet's deity. The 
substitution of Pettigrew, Medicus, for Virgil, Poeta, and an inter- 
change of attributes, are an allowable license. 
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When death once strikes the fatal blow 
No more the vital stream can flow.! 
Not prayer of saints or holiest men, 
Can give us back our friend again. 

But still Hope whispers, ’mid our loss, 
“In resignation kiss the Cross.”! 


THOMAS BATEMAN. 


Mr. Thomas Bateman introduced himself to me in 
the early days of my Collectanea Antiqua, to the first 
volume of which he contributed a Paper on Derby- 
shire antiquities ; and he became a constant visitor to 
my museum and fireside when I lived in London. The 
Canterbury Congress introduced him to the world. Of 
a good family with extensive landed possessions at 
Middleton and Youlgrave, in Derbyshire, he inherited 
a taste for antiquarian science and for general literature. 
His father, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, was a superior and well-educated man ; and, I 
am told, he excavated, with Major Rooke and Dr. Pegge, 
some of the barrows in Derbyshire. The communica- 
tion made to the Collectanea may be considered as com- 
bining an account of their joint researches, as well as 
of his own, which were carefully and conscientiously 
conducted ; and he, in some instances, completed what 
his predecessors had imperfectly performed. 

In 1848 he Published the Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire,’ valuable for the author's scrupulous ad- 
herence to Facts: but shewing that, at that time, from 
the comparatively limited sphere of his researches. he 
had not, in every case, clearly understood some of the 
remains he had discovered. Thus the iron weapons 
figured on page 76, which he supposes are Romano- 
Pati, are, euhodt: doubt, Saxon ; and he speaks with 
indecision on the ornaments from Coy Lowe, page 94. 
In the Descriptive Catalogue of his museum, printed in 

1 “Non vane redeat sanguis imagini.” 


2 « Levius fit patientia.” 
3 London: J. Russell Smith.  8vo. 
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1855,! increased experience is shewn by the classifica- 
tion and decision with which he describes the objects. 
He printed it, he says, “under a conviction of the un- 
certainty attending the preservation and transmission 
of all private collections”; a wise provision, for the col- 
lection is now transferred to Sheffield, as a loan; but 
under any circumstances, not in conformity with Mr. 
Bateman’s will. 
The collection contains some valuable objects exclu- 
sive of the British and Saxon remains from Derbyshire 
barrows. There is the elegant and richly worked 
bronze vessel found in the Isle of Ely, and engraved in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxvii. The designs are Roman ; 
but the workman’s name, “ Boduogenus’, indicates 
British or Gaulish workmanship. The fine leaden 
Roman coffin, discovered at Colchester, and figured in the 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ui, pl. xiv, fig. 3, I saved from 
the melting pot, by inducing Mr. Bateman to take it ; 
and the silver armlets found in Buckinghamshire, broad 
and ornamented with serpents’ heads, I urged him to 
purchase also, to save them. In the Catalogue are the 
following entries, significant of the indifference, at that 
time, of people to their local antiquities :—‘‘ The next 
Sifty entries were found in different parts of London in 
the year 1844, excepting only the two last, which were 
found in 1845. Many of them bear the impress of the 
name across the bottom of the vessel ;” and, “ The thirteen 
following entries were found in making a new Sea Wall 
at Dymchurch, Kent, in 1844.” The collection also con- 
tains many sepulchral remains from Yorkshire. In 1861, 
Mr. Bateman published, not long before his death, Ten 
Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills in the 
Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, from 1848 to 
1858.” This volume is in advance of the former. The 
peculiarities of the helmet crested with the figure of a 
boar, from the barrow at Benty Grange, which | pointed 
out in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. 1, are recognised 


' For the Author, by James Gratton, Bakewell. 
* London: Russell Smith ; Derby : Bemrose and Sons. 
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and my views adopted; but Mr. Bateman only gives 
me credit forthe illustrative extracts from Beowulf! 
The careful opening of some 400 tumuli, and the no 
less careful registration of all the circumstances under 
which they were examined and of all the facts which a 
keen and practised eye could notice, give especial value 
to this volume; and make us regret that so few have 
done for their counties what Mr. Bateman has done for 
his. The Celtic remains are the most prominent; next 
the Anglo-Saxon; the Roman are insignificant ; and 
there is doubt as to the correct application of the term 
‘“‘Romano-British” in some chapters on excavations by 
Mr. Carrington. ‘The ornaments in jet are one of the 
most striking features in the Derbyshire discoveries. 
Yet, although I drew attention to the very obvious 
similarity between them and the necklace of a Roman 
lady upon a monument found at Lincoln,’ Mr. Bateman 
omits allusion to it. The Saxon remains only in a few 
instances resemble those of Kent. They are from 
isolated tumuli; there appears to be no instance of a 
cemetery ; and there is a paucity of weapons of war so 
numerous in the southern counties. The Yen Years’ 
Diggings is illustrated by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt; and 
itis to be regretted that Mr. Bateman did not more 
fully avail himself of his artistic ability. I suspect also 
that the volume is in other respects indebted to this 
gentleman. Carrington, a village school master, was a 
very intellloent man; a good geologist ; and an enthu- 
siastic excavator of tumuli. Seldom are such men ap- 
preciated ; and I fear he was not an exception from the 
common fate of the worthy, unselfish poor. 

Soon after the Canterbury Congress, Mr. Isaacson 
visited Mr. Bateman ; and while with him wrote Bar- 
row Digging by a Barrow Knight, a spirited poem with 
many fine touches of feeling, and not a little humour. 
It is now extremely scarce. From it I give a few lines 
in reference to an excellent practice of Mr. Bateman in 
depositing in the opened tumuli a record of their 
having been examined :— 

1 Qollectanea Antiqua, vol. v, p. 146. 
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«And lest some future barrow-knight 

A cutting here should make in, 
And search in vain from morn to night, 

For what we've just now taken, 


‘A leaden label we enclose, 
In pity to such late man, 
Where one and all may read who choose, 


wey}? 


Inscribed the name ‘T. BaremMan’. 
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L introduced myself, at Dymchurch, to Mr. Isaacson, 
in consequence of discoveries of Roman remains made 
in the district by Mr. James Elliott, engineer of the 
sea-wall, and afterwards my colleague in excavating at 
the Roman castrum at Lymne ; this was shortly before 
the Congress, at which Mr. Isaacson gave a Paper on 
the discoveries. Previously he was a stranger to most 
of us; but his affable manners, good humour and wit, 
soon brought him acquainted with all whom he met. 
Soon after he visited Mr. Bateman, and conjointly they 
gave Papers to the Winchester Congress. His wit 
was ready, and at times, some would imagine, rather 
oppressive and not quite dignified in a clergyman; but 
his humour, it need scarcely be said, never strayed into 
profanity or vulgarity. A specimen may be given out 
of many. To the party at our inn a young member 
of the Congress had given preference and he was much 
with us; but we knew him not and were not a little 
inquisitive about him. At length I knew, and re- 
marked that our friend who had attached himself to 
us, was by vocation a hatter. Mr. Isaacson quickly 
observed, “‘ Then his attachment is felt.” 

Of Mr. Isaacson’s earlier life I know little or nothing. 
I have been told that his very brilliant abilities and 
learning would have advanced him to the highest places 
in the church had he been less impulsive and more dis- 
creet: that he was committed to Newgate for his ener- 
getic and intemperate opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill; and that during his imprisonment 
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he held a daily levee of gentry and nobility. I never 
heard him allude to it. But he has told me many 
stories of his after-life ; of his being sent to an almost 
deserted church at Dymchurch, which he soon filled by 
his earnestness and eloquence, people coming a long 
distance to hear him. To this secluded locality he 
refers in my Visitors’ Book, January 14, 1845 :— 
“ Dear SmitH,—’Tis the custom of hunters of autographs 

To ferret out Monarchs, or Dukes, or such haughty Graafs ; 

Then surely from me there is due some apology 

If, a bumble admirer of pure archeology, 

To fame all unknown, I append my sign manual, 

’Midst worthies whose names shine in Monthly and Annual ; 

Whose labours are lauded from Pekin to Buffalo ; 

H’en this planet’s 7i/th quarter! has heard of them long ago. 

But [ll end; so believe me, both morn, noon, and even, 

Yours ever, most cordially, Isaacson STEPHEN. 


“At Dymchurch indited, and ‘stans pede uno’, 
The dullest inhabited spot, as well you know. 
A valid excuse, which I trust you will chime in ; 
And lacking the reason, accept of the rhyming.” 


When Mr. Isaacson went to Dymchurch he found 
the church in a dilapidated state, and funds sufficient 
for repairs could not be supplied. There was a wealthy 
parishioner, a benevolent man, but no churchgoer, and 
he was hopeless ; he was unapproachable. Chance how- 
ever accomplished what friends had failed to procure. 
A heavy shower of rain unexpectedly procured for the 
curate an introduction. He had taken shelter in the 
porch of the house of the rich recluse; the rain con- 
tinued to pour in torrents and seemed likely to pour. 
At length the door opened, and a voice said ‘“‘ Will you 
walk in? Mr. Isaacson readily accepted the invite, 
and also the offer of a chair by the fireside. Guest and 
host talked first of the rain and then of the crops and 
other rural matters. “I suppose’, at length said the 
host, “it would be of no use offering you a pipe.” “In- 
deed it would be”, replied Mr. Isaacson; “for, like you, 
I am a smoker.” A pipe immediately was produced 


1 Romney Marsh. 
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and a glass of ale. The rain continued, and so did the 
conversation; when the weather cleared, Mr. Isaacson 
was entreated to prolong his stay. So well had he 
maintained his footing, and so agreeable was his con- 
versation, that presently the entertainer said very em- 
phatically, “I am blessed if I shouldn’t like to hear 
you preach; but there, ye know, I have no seat ; and 
sbouldn’t know where to go.” ‘There is plenty of room 
in my pew’, gladly rejoined Mr. Isaacson; “‘and I should 
be glad to see you.” He promised to attend on the 
following Sunday; kept his word ; and never ceased to 
attend. And more; he gave a large sum of money, 
enough to repair the church. On one occasion Mr. 
Isaacson was cited before the Bishop to answer a com- 
plaint made by some short-sighted persons that he kept 
company with tradespeople and smoked. ‘It is per- 
fectly true, my Lord”, confessed the accused, “and I 
think I can justify myself.” He then told this story. 
The Bishop, smiling, said, “Go on smoking, Mr. Isaac- 
son.” It is probable, that at the same time he may have 
told the Bishop another instance of the good results of 
affability and tact. 

There was no choir for the church ; and although the 
place had some good singers among the young men who 
could meet and sing anywhere but in the church, yet as 
they did not even attend divine service, and were not 
approachable, Mr. Isaacson had to wait, not knowing 
how to find or to make a propitious moment. The 
time, however, did come unexpectedly. I forget now 
what was the special occasion which brought them to- 
gether; but it was some secular object. “I took care”, 
said Mr. Isaacson to me, ‘not to talk to them about 
religion ; but I was at home with them in their sports 
and pastimes, and singing; and they did not suspect 
my design.” The end was that they all came to church 
and formed themselves into an excellent choir. 

He was a model for pulpit eloquence. I only heard 
him preach once. It was at Kennington. The text was 
from Job; the substance and the delivery of the ser- 
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mon were equally fine. He was a ready and fluent 
speaker; occasionally somewhat too impetuous. At one 
of our public meetings he had rather rashly advanced 
an opinion on some question connected with Egypt. I ° 
expected he would be criticised, and acting as secretary, 
was hurrying on the next subject in the agenda; but 
not in time to hinder the orator being called upon to 
give his authority for what he had stated. Inamoment 
he rose and in a stately measured tone, replied —San- 
choniathon!” There was no further questioning. 

I visited him in his last illness. He was cheerful and 
even humorous as usual. To my inquiry he said, “My 
dear friend, I am very low; and, like our friend Mark 
Antony of Lewes, shall soon be lower.” I was pleased 
to find that the late Lord Leigh had sent him a hand- 
some present of money. 

To Ainsworth’s Magazne he contributed a series of 
paraphrases or travesties of Horace, which he called 
Horace for the Million. Of these I give a couple as 
specimens :— 


Boox I, Opz xr. 


A Christmas Carol. 


“Don’t bother the wizards or seers, like*the ancient Gad, 
’Bout the day of your birth, or the hour of your death, 
For whatever they prophesy, early or late, my lad, 
There’s no doubt you'll die when you cease to have breath. 


‘‘ Far easier to let the world wag, as it surely will, 
Whether this be the last London fog you'll inhale, 
Or whether the ice, that now bothers the water-mill, 
Will not melt till stern death puts an end to the tale. 


“Come, a bumper! let no distant hopes be encroaching. 
Whilst we’re talking and joking, time’s gliding away ; 
Though the night is but young, still to-morrow’s approaching, 
And vainly, my worthy you cry ‘ Prithee, stay !” 


Book I, Opn xx. 


“The man whose heart and purse are light, 
Whom adverse fate cannot affright, 
Needs no police to watch at night 
His goods and chattels, 
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“Whether he rambles through St. Giles’, 
Or wanders by the two Turnstiles, 
His time away he calmly wiles, 
And fears no battles. 


- 


‘For instance, ’twas but t’other day, 
When wavering ’twixt the grave and gay, 
Thinking of Grisi and the play, 

I met a beggar. 


“Sturdy he was, as Russian bear ; 
A face that would a judge ontswear ; 
And such a varmint head of hair ; 
And bullying swagger. 


“J did but raise my weather eye, 
Without the echo of a cry ; 
My wig! to see the fellow fly, 
In Irish fashion ! 


“You would have laughed, for ten police- 
Men, warranted to keep the peace, 
Could not have won me such release, 

With all their dash-on.” 


Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, has just sup- 
plied me with a biographical notice of Mr. Isaacson, 
which I reserve for an Appendix to my fetrospections. 
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WITHIN six months after meeting at Canterbury, we 
were divided into hostile camps; and within twelve 
months, each had decided upon Winchester for the 
second Congress. Mr. J. W. Taylor struck a medal to 
commemorate the second as well as the first. I have in 
my cabinet a token of the time of Elizabeth, which 
might have served to come between the two. On one 
side is Adam reposing in Paradise, and below him a 
Death’s head. On the reverse, in concentric circles 
round a rose :— 


“aS SOONE AS WEE TO BEE BEGVNN 
WE DID BEGIN TO BE VNDONN.” 


We were undone as a unity; but both were never so 
active; and the volumes of the Proceedings shew that 
each did a good week’s work. We had Mr. Edward 
Cresy for the Cathedral; and Mr. John Green Waller 
for the mural paintings; Mr. Charles Warne, after- 
wards author of Ancient Dorset; Mr. John Dennett 
with his discovery of Saxon remains in the Isle of 
Wight, on the Shalcombe and Chessell downs; Mr. 
Hatcher of Salisbury with a Paper on the Roman 
Roads in Hampshire and Wiltshire; and other con- 
tributors of exhibitions of local antiquities or of 
Papers ; among the latter the veteran M. De Gerville 
of Normandy. Colonel George Greenwood invited us 
to inspect the Roman Villa at Bramdean; Mrs. Stuart 
Hall of Bittern Manor, the inscriptions and other re- 
mains of Clausentum; and Mr. George Hunt threw 
open Netley Abbey and received us as hospitably as 
E 
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ever guests were received in the better days of the 
sacred edifice, grand even in itsruins. The Mayor and 
Mr. Hughes were prominent in courtesy and hosp1- 
tality ; as was Mr. George Atherley of Southampton. 
It was a mistake to have rejected the certain archzo- 
logical profit in the Bramdean Villa for the very doubt- 
ful results of opening Celtic barrows upon St. Catharine’s 
Hill; but our President had set his heart upon the 
barrows and I was forced to give way. 

From Mrs. Stuart Hall and her niece, Mrs. Agnes 
Sheddon, afterwards Mrs. Macnaghten, I ever received 
the most friendly attention. When I first called at 
Bittern Manor, I used the name of Mr. Henry Brand- 
reth, F.S.A., who had made good his footing there by 
self-introduction. He was sauntering about in the 
erounds trying to trace the Roman wall, which could 
only be found here and there, when he was interrogated 
by one of the servants. He then sent in his card and 
solicited permission to continue his research. This was 
not only granted, but accompanied by an invitation to 
the house ; and this ended in his passing there a most 
agreeable evening. Mr. Brandreth was of a good Bed- 
fordshire family, well educated, and of most agreeable 
manners, surmounting a loud and harsh voice, which filled 
any room or hall. Communications of his, antiquarian and 
poetical, will be found in The Gentleman's Magazine. 


BITTERN MANOR. 


That Bittern Manor occupies the site of the Clausen- 
tum of the seventh iter of Antoninus, there can be no 
doubt. All the stations in this iter are equally clear, 
with the exception of Regnum, from which it starts. 
Now it is imperative that this should be a strongly 
fortified town such as Chichester; but that town does 
not suit as to the distance, twenty miles. Yet there is 
no other walled station that has yet been found, to be 
substituted. To the Winchester Congress I gave a 
Paper on the inscriptions and general remains found 
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at Bittern. There was afterwards laid open on the 
waterside a most substantial and extensive wooden 
framework of Roman construction for securing boats. 
It was never completely excavated. 

The inscriptions which have been preserved or re- 
corded are highly interesting. There are several of 
Tetricus and one of Aurelian. Tetricus is the only one 
of the emperors in Gaul and Britain, usually called 
usurpers, to whom inscriptions of this kind have been 
found. Not one is known of Carausius or of Allectus ; 
Victorinus occurs only on a milestone. That Clausen- 
tum from its advantageous position was patronised by 
Tetricus these monuments show; and, I submit; there 
is an explanation to be given for their not sharing the 
fate which has befallen everything of the kind that 
could perpetuate the memory of the other usurpers. 
The honours conferred upon Tetricus and his son by 
Aurelian, after the surrender of their army, are a re- 
markable exception to the usual slaughter of the van- 
quished ; and among these honours we may reckon the 
_ preservation of lapidary dedications. In the altar to 
the Goddess Ancasta we may recognise a local. divinity 
taking her name from the same root which is found in 
so many words of the neighbourhood, as in Andover, 
Abbots’ Ann, etc. It is supposed that the stones 
bearing inscriptions and the other sculptures were 
brought from the western part of the Isle of Wight; 
and that the altar found at Winchester! is of the stone 
found at Quarr, near Ryde. Our geological allies 
should set this question at rest. On referring to the 
volume of the Winchester Congress, I see I have written 
in it more fully on Bittern than I had imagined. I 
now perceive that I did not render full justice to the 
coins found in that castrum. They extend from 
Augustus to Gratian, and include about a dozen of 
Carausius and Allectus; many of the Constantine 
family and of the Tetrici. 

Mrs. Stuart Hall had kindly invited me and all my 


1 Qollectanea Antiqua, vol. ili, 
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friends, that is to say, all the members of the Congress ; 
but, as I did not contemplate the possibility of accept- 
ance, I had declined, saying that I should only bring 
about half-a-dozen. As it happened, a large number 
accompanied me; but although it was not needed, the 
butler, while we were examining the external remains, 
provided a most substantial lunch, which had the effect 
of inducing the entire party to decline the banquet 
prepared at Netley by Mr. George Hunt, and this was 
only partaken of by myself and two or three more. 
From the first I ever discountenanced not hospitality, 
but what often seemed to be an abuse of it. IJ never 
contemplated the quartering of hundreds of mere 
pleasure-seekers upon generous friends ; and I wished 
to make the Congresses in reality archeological ; the 
reception of work done by committees; of work re- 
stricted to the localities. Mrs. Stuart Hall had been 
canvassed with great zeal by the Dean of Winchester 
and others of the clergy, to whom she replied that she 
had already invited me and my friends. The visit to 
Bittern, to which I have already referred, has its com- 
ment in the following letter, which also reflects the 
genial and amiable character of the writer :— 


“Swanwick, Bursledon, Hants, 
“18th August. 


“ Dear Sir,—I fear you must have been nearly starved at Bittern 
Manor House ; but it was really your own fault ; and it would have 
been very easy for my servants to have arranged a nice lunch for your 
Body had you only given them notice ; but with the family absent 
there never is a very full larder; and you said only half-a-dozen 
would accompany you. But your researches were not after the flesh- 
pots, and seem to have succeeded to your utmost wish. I do hope 
there is a truce to all schism ; and that each year may add members 
to your present respectable Body. 

‘““T hope you will name me as a subscriber to your quarterly work ; 
and, in hopes that you will never visit Hampshire without visiting 
me, believe me, 

“ Dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“To C, Roach Smith, Esq., “J, Sruart Hatt.” ¢ > 
Liverpool Street, City, London.” 
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HENRY HATCHER. 


As one of our oldest literary men, contemporary with 
and friend of John Britton, who has printed a memoir 
of him, Mr. Hatcher claims precedence in connection 
with the Winchester Congress. I was introduced 
personally fo hin by my brother, Captain H. Smith, 
who, when recruiting at Salisbury, made Mr. Hatcher’s 
acquaintance. At my request he supplied an account 
of a Roman Villa discovered at West Dean in Wilt- 
shire; and a Paper on Roman Roads in Hampshire. 
That from Winchester to Old Sarum I have walked 
upon for the greater part of the way; and also upon 
that from Silchester to within a short distance from St. 
Mary Bourne, near Andover. In the latter walk I 
crossed another in good condition, pointing towards 
Winchester on the left and Marlborough on the right. 
These three are mentioned in Mr. Hatcher’s Paper 
with others, with which I am not yet acquainted from 
personal inspection ; and I much doubt if they have 
ever been fully explored. These are, one from the 
eastern gate of Bittern, “up the hill, across Ridgeway 
Common, in the direction of some tumuli, north of 
Bursledon Mill; and then descending towards Cur- 
ridge, on the other side of the river; and probably 
continued by Roche Court, to Portchester.” A second, 
from the line of the turnpike from Romsey to South- 
ampton, near the inn called Zhe Horns, and passing 
the river Test, at the ford near Nursling Mill. “It 
took the direction of Mr. Wake’s house, near Tatch- 
bury Mount, where a fragment of it recently existed, 
pointing towards Ringwood on one side, and on the 
other directly on Nursling.” Mr. Hatcher continues : 
“Fyrom this road a branch ran south-easterly, in the 
line of the present road from Eling to Beaulieu, and is 
indicated in the maps of the county, under the name 
of the Roman road. After passing the direction-post 
to Beaulieu, it bent a little more to the east, towards 
the enclosures of Little Holbury. It was found again, 
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highly ridged and perfect, in a meadow beyond Great 
Holbury, and appears to have been continued to Leap.” 
Here it points towards Rue Street in the Isle of Wight, 
whence ‘‘it was further traced from St. Austin’s Gate, 
to the west of Carisbrooke Castle, over a field called 
North Street, and so on by Street, to the south side of 
the Island.” Here are surely inducements for some of 
my numerous Hampshire friends to make a careful 
survey of these roads, in the only way in which they 
can properly be examined, and that is, on foot. 

Mr. Hatcher, in defiance of a host of hostile authori- 
ties, very clearly proves that Silchester represents Cal- 
leva ; and yet he does not adduce the peculiar evidence 
which, to me very obvious and conclusive, has been and 
yet is strangely overlooked. Itisthis. Every station 
which heads and every station which terminates an 
iter was walled. Of these walled stations, often towns 
or cities, there are yet remains in stone masonry. I 
know of no exception; and the reason is palpable why 
they should have been walled and important places. 
Not only do distances point to Silchester as Calleva, 
but there is no other fortification anywhere in the 
locality to which it can be referred. As for Vindomis 
or Vindomum, its being classed by Richard of Ciren- 
cester as a stipendiary town, is one of the strong argu- 
ments against the authenticity of the work bearing his 
name, published by Stukeley, and translated by Hat- 
cher. Hatcher locates Vindomum correctly. It was a 
subordinate station ; and recent excavations made by 
the Rev. E. Kell, Mr. C. Lockhart, and others, most 
satisfactorily show it was a large resting-place,a spacious 
inn, or caravansary, like that at Thésée in France! It 
is doubtful if even a mutatio was needed in the short 
road from Winchester to Bittern. The Ad Lapidem, 
introduced in the iter of Richard of Cirencester, must, 
I fear, be one of the suspicious evidences, and taken 
from Beda, who merely gives it as the name of a place, 
now Stoneham, to which, over what must have been 


' Figured in Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv, plates 1 to m1, 
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the Roman road, I used, when a boy, to walk on a half- 
holiday, from my school at Swathling. There is, how- 
ever, South as well as North Stoneham, and Ad Lapi- 
dem may have been either. Although the criticisms of 
the Hon. Algernon Herbert, the Rev. Beale Poste, and 
others, have prevailed against Richard of Cirencester, 
yet Hatcher’s translation contains in the notes much 
useful information. His History of Salisbury will ever 
be a standard work. 


THH BRAMDEAN AND OTHER ROMAN VILLAS IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 


It was impossible, not only to do justice to these in- 
teresting remains during the Congress, but even to 
visit them. My earliest visit to Bramdean was some 
years before the Congress, in the depth of winter, and 
a severe one. Having slept at Southsea, I crossed to 
Gosport, and walked the entire distance. I did not 
reach Brookwood Park until rather late in the after- 
noon. Mr. Greenwood was absent ; but I was received 
by the ladies of the family with great kindness. They 
showed me what had been discovered in the villa, in- 
cluding the coins, of which I found time to make a list. 
There were none anterior to Trajan, and only a very 
few anterior to Gallienus. Of the Constantine family, 
many ; several of Carausius and Allectus; but none of 
a very late period. Of the tessellated pavements I 
have written at length." It was almost dusk when I 
left the villa in a snowstorm, and quite dark before I 
reached Alresford, where I slept. On the following 
day I called on Mr. Dunn, the owner of the large hoard 
of coins of William the Conqueror, found at Beaworth. 
They were, fortunately, secured for the British Museum ; 
but Mr. Dunn expressed himself as dissatisfied with 
the amount given him. He sent 7,000 coins and re- 
ceived £300 ; by no means an illiberal sum, for, although 
there were rare types, they were generally common, 
and the large number made them more so. 

1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii, pp. 51 to 64, plates xx1, xxm. 
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The Rev. Allan Borman Hutchins supplied the fol- 
lowing information in a letter to me, which seems to 


have been unpublished :— 


“Pray, have you seen the tessellated pavement in Thruxton parish, 
once well laid open and covered in by the late Harry Noyes, Esq., 
but now covered over again, and the building unhappily removed 4 
A banqueting room was discovered. On the upper part was written 
‘QVINTVS NATALIVS NATALINVS ET BODEN. These last were allies of 
the Romans, and I find were about seven thousand men. On the 
lower part of the tessellated room were broken letters, occasioned by 
the rabble of barbarians before I could arrive to stop their progress. 

** Another pavement was discovered by Sir John Pollen at Reden- 
ham, about a mile and a half from that of Mr. Noyes. Another, 
about a mile or two from that of Sir John Pollen, at Clanville, in 
Weyhill parish. Another was discovered by me in Abbots’ Ann 
parish: the property then belonged to Lord Hill. The farmer gave 
me permission to proceed in my discoveries; and Mr. Lukman, who 
took a splendid drawing of the Thruxton pavement, was taking the 
drawing of the first room, when he was ordered by the keeper to 
desist. This was on a magnificent scale ; and the whole extended a 
ereat distance. Another was discovered about four miles from this 
last pavement, about sixty years since. My father saw it. It was 
discovered when digging for chalk upon Thruxton Down, which is in 
the parish where the Thruxton pavement was discovered. It is 
remarkable that between those two tessellated pavements, a man of 
the name of Burrows, a common ploughman, discovered by the tread 
of his horse at plough, three vases of lead in which were gold and 
silver coins. He was a cunning man; for on pretence of getting out 
the vases safe, he sent his boy after a spade; and, in the meantime 
secretly conveyed away the treasure. He soon set up as carrier; and 
when he died, left behind him fifteen hundred pounds. My church- 
warden has often seen the lead vases. Surely this treasure must 
have been the military chest, as it was found between the two pave- 
ments, which are one mile and a half apart. The Roman road runs 
about a mile from the Thruxton Down pavement, from Silchester to 
Old Sarum. When I get home you shall receive from me the account 
of the Thruxton pavement. I attempted to procure a coin from old 
carrier Burrows; but he supposed I meant to inform against him : no 
such thing on my part; I only wished to know the emperor’s reign, 
in order to see if we could discover any clue to the date of the pave- 
ment.” 


Mr. Hutchins’s letter shows how much in past times 
was brought to light to no purpose. The rapid de- 
struction of the inscription is paralleled by the deface- 
ment of an inscription upon a wall-painting at Wroxeter 
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by visitors almost as soon as found. The abstraction 
of coins by the finder is common. The antiquarian 
conclusions of Mr. Hutchins as to the allies of the 
Romans, and the military chest, will not be accepted ; 
but the facts of the discovery of Villas are useful, es- 
pecially in reference to those of Thruxton and West 
Dean, and also to one since laid open at Itchen Abbas 
on the property of Mr. Shelley. At Abbot’s Ann, 
within a few years, the late Hon. and Rev. 8S. Best 
excavated extensive remains of Roman buildings, of 
which, I fear, no satisfactory account was ever pub- 
lished. 

When Mr. Hutchins wrote to me, he was suffering 
from the sudden death of his nephew, John Frazer 
Fletcher, “whom I educated”, he says, “in Oxford, for 
the Church, giving him also liberty to indulge in the 
science of music as an accomplishment, in which he 
shone as a star; indeed music is our family taste. He 
was a perfect gentleman; elegant in his manners and 
person ; universally beloved by his College. Among 
the amateurs of music, and as their leader in Oxford, 
he will be long lamented. I never will have another 
favourite.” From a letter he wrote to me just after the 
Congress, I extract a few lines relating to Mr. Thomas 
King of Chichester, who died during the Congress, 
about which, I learn, from Mr. Robert Elliott, his 
doctor, he was interested to the last: both were my 
particular friends. “I exhibited also”, Mr. Hutchins 
continues, ‘‘ specimens of ancient fresco painting on the 
ceiling of Chichester Cathedral, painted a.p. 1520; 
erased A.D. 1817; drawn and engraved by T. King, 
Chichester. Mr. T. King, in his letter to me, dated 
Chichester, March 25th, 1855, says thus much : 


“<¢TDpar Srr,—It is a fact that you are the only antiquary that 
possesses a coloured reminiscence of the once beautiful and elaborate 
paintings on the ceiling of this cathedral. It is, probably, the only one 
I shall ever do,. as the colouring from my original drawing takes 
up too much time; and the cost of £1 does not always suit the 
public.’ 

FR 
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Since Mr. King wrote the above, I prevailed upon 
him to execute one more painting of the same for 
Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq., of Tedworth House, 
Wilts.” 

I see that Mr. Hutchins’s address then was Apple- 
shaw; but he did duty at Luggershall. His inde- 
pendent and conscientious spirit is shown in the fact 
that he was one of the very few clergy who persisted 
in praying openly for Queen Caroline. 

The people of Winchester were not backward in 
showing us attention and hospitality, especially the 
Mayor (Mr. C. Mayo) and Town Council. Mr. J. New- 
ington Hughes, formerly of Maidstone, received the 
President ; and also gave a soirée to the members of 
the Congress. He was the fortunate possessor of the 
Fairfax MSS. from Leeds Castle, on which I shall have 
a few words to say, farther on; and he possessed, . 
among a large miscellaneous collection, some valuable 
antiquities from Kent. At St. John’s House the Pre- 
sident gave a soirée, which was well attended; and 
where some choice works of ancient art were exhibited. 
From excellent coloured drawings of the Bramdean 
tessellated pavements, supplied by Col. George and the 
Misses Greenwood, I was enabled to speak ; and others 
also. The President, having purchased, of one of the 
vergers of the Cathedral, a very fine specimen of 
coloured beadwork, a maund or basket of the time of 
Charles IT, he ordered it to be raffled for by the ladies. 
My sister was the winner. I have no doubt that Lord 
Albert Conyngham, ever alive to opportunities to show 
attentions and kindnesses, had arranged this result of 
the rafle. The basket, about two feet in length, re- 
presented the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
with accessory pictures, among which is the date, 1668. 
Captain Johns, of the Royal Marines, when some one 
inquired who made it, said, in defiance of chronology, 
that it was probably the venerable Bede. The joke I 
ventured to repeat to a lady at the head of her table, 
who, unluckily for me and her other guests, did not see 
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the joke; but accepted Captain Johns’s suggestion as 
serious! Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper recited a poem 
he had composed during the excavations in the bar- 
rows on the downs, called The Complaint of an Ancient 
Briton? 

Apart from the satisfaction of having around me so 
many distinguished friends, and others soon to be dis- 
tinguished, there was an undercurrent of pleasure in 
the Winchester. Congress which flowed silently for me 
alone. Mr. George Hunt, who received us at Netley, 
when a schoolboy at Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
had been noticed by my father, who had him oceasion- 
ally to stay at Landguard. Mr. George Atherley of 
Southampton, who also showed us much attention, and 
was ever particularly kind to me, was brother of the 
landlord of Landguard. The Caigers, who, “when I 
was a little, tiny boy” at school at Swathling, indulged 
me in my favourite pastime, fishing, had removed to 
Winchester ; and most of my relatives, the Bridgers, of 
North Stoneham, to whom I used to walk so often, as 
I have before said, upon the Roman road, were at Win- 
chester and at Chilcomb, at the latter of which places 
my sister and niece stayed during the Congress ; with 
some of the Twynams and Atkinses, my schoolfellows, 
I was brought into partial contact. The Rev. W. T. 
Williams of Saint-Cross, my earliest classical in- 
structor, and Mr. Alexander Clarke of Newport, with 
whom I stayed some time as a parlour-boarder, took 
part in the Congress. Occupied as I was, it was im- 
possible for me to call upon all of my old friends; but 
I did manage to find out, either then or soon after, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wells. He had married Miss Caiger. Ad- 
dressing one of his family he said: ‘‘Come and see a 
phenomenon! Out of the many boys we have had for 
many years, from college and school, this is the only 
one who has ever returned to thank us!” I have 
spoken of fishing. Born a fisherman, it was something 
for me, even when a boy, to have had the run of the 


1 It is published in The Literary Gazette of Aug. 9th, 1845. 
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charming trout streams from Stoneham to Woodbridge. 
It was the height of enjoyment to be privileged to 
carry the landing-net for such a fly-fisher as Mr. Wil- 
liam Caiger. But residence in London severed me 
from fishing and shooting also; then came thought ; 
and these sports were never resumed. Mr. A. J. 
Kempe, whom I may call my antiquarian godfather, 
communicated through me a Paper on Arthur’s Round 
Table. 

Of those who were present with me at Winchester, 
taking an active part in the proceedings, but a very 
few are living. As I look over the long list, I can only 
find as survivors, W. Francis Ainsworth, Joseph Clarke, 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, M. F. Tupper, J. G. Waller, 
Charles Warne, Alfred White, and George Godwin. 
Of some of these who have been more especially and 
continuously associated with me, and, I am happy to 
say, yet are, I shall have to write at some length, al- 
though I doubt if I shall be able to satisfy myself that 
I have done justice either to their literary and scien- 
tific labours or to my regard for their unswerving 
friendship. Others, too, of a like standing will receive 
a similar tribute. I shall not pause to consult them 
or anybody else as to my duty in this respect. My 
conscience alone will dictate. I could never under- 
stand, as springing from any worthy motive, that reti- 
cence and hesitation which defer rendering full honour, 
where honour is due, until the grave is closed over the 
recipient, and the “ dull, cold ear of death” cannot be 
soothed. It is told of the Duke of Wellington that 
before the statue was erected to him at Strathfieldsaye, 
some of his friends were for postponing the compliment, 
affecting to doubt if he would like to have his own 
image so conspicuously near. The Duke good humor- 
edly bade them to be under no feeling of delicacy in 
the matter about setting up the statue at once, for, he 
added, he should like to see it. Are the people of 
Rochester under a similar mistaken and false delicacy 
in regard to the Rev. Robert Whiston, their great 
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benefactor ? Do they delay in setting up his statue 
for fear he would not like to see it? If so, let them 
consider whether their gratitude does not run the risk 
of being chilled to death, by waiting so long out in the 
cold; and .Mr. Whiston is well and hearty, and, we 
hope, likely to live many years. Posterity, moreover, 
is apt to have an ugly trick of its ancestors, and to be 
forgetful. Hamlet only gives two years to the memory 
of a great man; and even that a possibility, depend- 
ing upon his building churches. Mr. Huggins, who 
built an almshouse at Northfleet, had so little faith in 
his heirs and in public gratitude, that he erected his 
own monument, a sumptuous one, in the church of 
Northfleet ; and his bust was set up in his lifetime, in 
Sittingbourne Church ! 

The Association wisely printed the Zransactions of 
the Congress. It includes some valuable Papers. Mr. 
Waller's on “ The Paintings in the Cathedral’, contains 
an interesting and masterly analysis of these pictures 
of sacred legendary life, well illustrated by excel- 
lent engravings executed by himself, and generously 
presented to the Association. The Papers by Messrs. 
Cresy, Haigh, Warne, the Rev. Stephen Jackson, and 
others, contribute to make the volume desirable and 
instructive. 


1 Mr. Whiston, with heroic courage and perseverance, and at great 
personal sacrifice and risk, recovered for the Rochester Grammar 
School, very large sums of misappropriated money, 
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THE division which had taken place in the British 
Archeeological Association was evidently destined to be 
permanent. It brought to the front in both sections 
persons of social position and influence who, flattered 
by elevation into the foremost ranks of science and 
literature, strove, not without success, to qualify them- 
selves to maintain with credit the posts assigned them. 
We, of the Association, having done good work at 
Winchester, were now moving further a-field westward 
into a rich antiquarian district ; but where we had not 
such personal weight as in Kent and Hampshire. There 
was an appearance of strength that was unreal in an 
array of nineteen noble patrons, a novel element intro- 
duced by our President, Lord Albert Conyngham, with 
the best intentions and under the belief that it would 
counterbalance the clerical banners of the Institute. 
Our rivals were lavish in vice-presidents chiefly of 
noble rank, with now and then a patron for a congress ; 
yet they avoided such an overwhelming show of 
patronage as we displayed. But opposing in any way 
our zealous and popular President was out of the ques- 
tion; and I do not remember that any one doubted 
the propriety and consistency of the appointment. I 
believe, I myself constituted the adverse but silent 
minority. I felt that opposition would have been both 
wrong and useless; and having, as acting secretary, 
quite as much work to do as I could manage, I did not 
allow this new imnovation to trouble me. But I have 
ever considered it a blemish upon English scientific, 
literary, and artistic institutions that they should have 
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so little self-dependence as to feel it necessary to place 
the phantom of patronage over their muster-rolls. 
There is a patronage, however, which is real and irre- 
spective of position; which supports by munificent 
eifts of money or its equivalent, and this alone the in- 
dependent mind should acknowledge. 

The Gloucestershire Archeological Society, with Mr. 
W. Vernon Guise as its President, with Mr. J. D. 
Thomas Niblett as its Secretary, and with Mr. W. G. 
Gomonde its late President, warmly supported us. 
When Mr. Cresy met with obstruction on the part of 
the Dean of Gloucester, in his examination of the 
cathedral preparatory to the writing of his Paper on 
that edifice, Mr. Vernon Guise at once interposed; and, 
in other ways he showed us attention and hospitality. 
As I look over Mr. Niblett’s numerous letters to me 
previous to the Congress, I am more than ever struck 
with his self-imposed labours, and with the cheerful 
and earnest manner in which he surmounted them. 
With Mr. Gomonde before and after the Congress I was 
in frequent communication. Mr. Purnell B. Purnell of 
Stancombe Park, was also of special assistance. His 
valuable collection of Roman antiquities, discovered at 
Dursley, should have formed part of the business of the 
Congress ; but now it has passed through the hands of 
the London auctioneer, and is lost to science. JI, in 
vain, urged him to print an illustrated catalogue. He 
was a man of affluence and could have well afforded the 
cost; and the collection was worthy of permanent 
record. It included a well sculptured head, supposed 
of Jupiter, two feet in height, and other antiquities 
from Cirencester, the proper place for which was the 
museum of that town; but at that time it had nota 
Professor Church for its curator. 

Cirencester and Woodchester were visited on the 
same day. We could only admire the splendid tessel- 
lated pavements uncovered for us at Woodchester ; 
and wonder that such interesting remains should be 
left a prey to accidents; and laid open only occasion- 
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ally. To Lysons we owe a plan of the villa never fully 
excavated. We, with the weight of our nineteen 
patrons, were incompetent to further the excavations, 
or to provide for the proper exhibition of what was 
opened to us for the benefit of some local charity. 
Cirencester also, a town of the highest interest and yet 
full of important antiquities, was visited and examined ; 
but there was no permanent important result. A few 
years after, Professor Buckman and Mr. Newmarch 
published their J7lustrations of the Remains of Roman 
Art in Cirencester, the Site of Ancient Coriniwm,* under 
most substantial patronage, real and without a sham. 
While the volume contains much information and novel 
treatment of some subjects; and while some newl 

discovered tessellated pavements are beautifully illus- 
trated, there arises regret at the omission of several 
important matters; a regret only to be assuaged by the 
hope that in a second edition the Editors will take a 
more comprehensive view. ‘The chief omissions are 
engravings of the Roman sepulchral sculptures, with 
inscriptions, found at Watermore by the side of one of 
the roads leading from Corinium ; and of the fine archi- 
tectural sculptures in the grounds of Miss Master ; 
other rich tessellated pavements ; sections and an ele- 
vation of the walls of Corinium ; inscriptions on stone, 
pottery, and tiles in the museum. It was in vain | 
searched for vestiges of the Roman town wall, which 
must have extended far beyond the limits of the 
modern town; but I had not the advantages of time, 
and spade and pickaxe. Like most of the Roman 
towns, Corinium must have survived some overwhelm- 
ing calamity. Sculptures which have formed parts of 
public buildings have been found under circumstances 
which prove, ‘at some early period, the overthrow of 
those buildings, and the use of the materials for other 
purposes. inte Messrs. Buckman and Newmarch show 
that some of the pillars of the hypocaust in the build- 
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ing in Dyer Street were formed out of columns of an 
terior structures. 

The visit to Goodrich Court, by invitation of Sir 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, was particularly agreeable in 
every way. ‘The day was fine; and to most of us the 
scenery was hew. In such excursions, where the num- 
ber is large, there is a certain drawback in the pleasure 
from the fact that many are brought together without 
the chance of getting better acquainted. In the party 
of about seventy were some I should have been glad 
to have known more of; but this was out of the ques- 
_ tion ; and we all settled down in and upon the carriages 
in a happy frame of mind, determined to be pleased and 
comfortable. I was seated with two from Dorsetshire, 
Mr. Charles Warne and Mr. Charles Hall, already well 
acquainted, but soon to be more intimately associated 
with. Mr. Warne and I were destined to be closely 
connected in archeological researches in France as well 
as in England ; and these led to and matured a friend- 
ship steady and deep, which time only renders more 
cherished. Sir Samuel was enabled to make his large 
and valuable collection of ancient armour and other 
national antiquities instructive to his guests, through 
the aid of Mr. Abraham Kirkmann and Mr. Thomas 
King (Rouge Dragon), who were staying with him. 
The first monument which struck me was the very fine 
equestrian statue discovered close to Cirencester, well 
known, but never engraved to do justice to its merits ; 
and it yet, remains to be properly made known, for a 
very careful drawing made for me was lost among the 
collections of the Association ; and never yet recovered 
Sir Samuel Meyrick’s arms, armour, etc., are well known 
through his published works. Considerable time was 
well spent in the examination ; and then we were taken 
into the banqueting-hall for a sumptuous collation. 
With flattering consideration, Sir Samuel asked me to 
take the chair at the bottom of the chief table oppo 
site himself. Assuring him I should equally esteem 


his kindness wherever I sat, I asked him to oblige me 
G 
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further by transferring the proffered honour to my col- 
league and senior, Mr. Crofton Croker. This request 
was complied with; and I was not the less pleased 
because, in the sequel, I found myself seated with Mr. 
Charles Baily, at a side-table. 

The banquet supplied an intellectual treat, rare and 
unexpected, which made a deep impression on the 
guests. In the Minstrels’ Gallery were Welsh min- 
strels, who played and sang old Welsh airs and songs, 
the history and characteristics of which were explained, 
by Sir Samuel, successively. I afterwards applied for 
a list, which is worth being introduced here, together 
with Mr. King’s letter which accompanied it. 


“ Goodrich Court, 8th August 1846. 


“ My pEaR Str,—By Sir Samuel’s kindness I am enabled to send 
you a list of songs which were sung during the banquet yesterday by 
the Minstrels in the Gallery of the Banqueting Hall of this delightful 
place. 

“ Jerdan, I understood, doubted whether songs were sung at 
dinners in ancient times ; but in corroboration that they were, I beg 
leave to refer you to a MS. in the Heralds’ College (Prince Arthur’s 
Book, Vincent, No, 152), in which there is a drawing of the enter- 
tainment given by Garter King of Arms to the Emperor Sigismund, 
temp. Henry V, where the singers are represented with their note- 
books in their hands. I should be pleased to show you this any day 
you would favour me with a call ; but as I shall not return to town 
for about three weeks or so, | am sure that Mr. Lancaster Herald 
would have great pleasure in showing you the MS. to which I have 
referred. “TI beg to remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 


“THos. Wo. Kine, Rouge Dragon.” 
“C, R. Smith, Esq., F.S.A.” 


e 


<G OOD RCH COU RAN 
Friday, 7 August, 1846. 
The Party entered the Banqueting Hall as the Harpers were playing 
GorHormpp Gwyr Haruncu (Zhe Delight of the Men of Harlech). 


Song, between Yr Eos Vach (Zhe Little Nightingale) and Mr. Thomas. 
SercH Hupo. (Zhe Enchantment of Love). 
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Mr. Williams, on the Harp, played, with a variation of his own 
composing, 
Y Barpp Awen (Zhe Inspiration of the Bard). 


Yr Eos Vach and Y Drw Vach (Zhe Little Wren), with Mr. Thomas, 
sung, accompanied by the Harps, the following songs : 


Str Harri Du (Black Sir Harry). 
Drryn POR (Lhe Spotless Bird). Encored. 
Morwyn Crevn Yoon (Zhe Maid of Idon Hill). 
CaLLyn Sercuys (Lovely Catharine). 

And by the Vocalists, 

Y Gapxys (Lhe Battle Tent). 


This was afterwards played by the Harpers as the Company left the 
table.” 


The custom of singing and playing during dinner is 
of remote antiquity, and illustrations abound. 

Goodrich Castle, in ruins, near the Court, was visited 
afterwards. 

On the evening of the day devoted to Tewkesbury 
and Cheltenham, at the meeting held in the latter 
town, Mr. Planché read a Paper on Early Armorial 
Bearings, 1 which he showed the difference established 
by the early heralds between the lion and the leopard 
in the royal arms of England. None of his heraldic 
compositions are dry and unreadable. His style is 
animated, and he omits no chance of introducing, 
always in the right place, a spice of humour. On this 
occasion, as was ever the case, he was heard with close 
attention, to the termination in these words:—‘“‘ I have 
too much respect for the British lion to rouse him by 
refusing to conform to the opinion sanctioned by the 
Sovereign and her officers of arms, as well as by the 
general voice of the people.” He received warm ap- 
plause, which, I believe, gratified him as much as that 
given by a crowded London audience to one of his 
sparkling dramas. Afterwards, it was observed to him 
that the audience would have endured the lecture had 
it been much longer. “Well,” replied Planché, “I 
could have made it longer; but I did not care to ven- 
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ture farther. I knew I was safe with the British 
lion.” 

The volume of the Proceedings of the Congress, 
though, perhaps, not altogether so valuable as that of 
Winchester, contains some excellent Papers. The 
value of them is guaranteed by the names of Wright, 
Larking, T. Farmer Dukes, Warne, Fairholt, K. H. 
Fryer, Britton, Cresy, Poste, Meyrick, Kirkmann, 
Sandys, Cuming, Waller, Planché, Pretty, Repton, 
etc. It was a great relief to me, when, the Congress 
being over, I could join in a day’s walking to examine 
some of the churches in the vicinity, with Wright, 
Fairholt, Lock, and C. Baily. 
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Examination of large masses of correspondence re- 
lating to these Congresses confirms my old conviction 
of the enormous amount of troublesome work they 
produced with very inadequate results. The labour 
fell upon a few ; the enjoyment upon the many, who 
expected everything and usually got it. But the 
workers worked cheerfully and unrepiningly ; and suc- 
cess followed their earnestness. We had, at Warwick, 
Papers on local antiquities and literature from Halli- 
well, Wright, Waller, Bracebridge, Fairholt, Meyrick, 
Rogers, Isaacs, Poste, and others; and invitations to 
Guy’s Cliff, Kenilworth, Coventry, Arbury, Charlecote, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Stoneleigh Abbey, and Warwick 
Castle. The visit to Stoneleigh Abbey was under cir- 
cumstances which deserve to be recorded. The Central 
Committee had despaired of a reception from Lord 
Leigh, the accomplished owner; and it was resolved 
that he should not be written to. Why, I could not 
imagine ; and I was particular in making a note of the 
Committee’s resolution, being resolved to write to him 
uncommissioned. This I did at once. I received from 
him one of the kindest of letters, in which he said he 
should feel honoured in receiving us ; and another fol- 
lowed, asking me to fix the day. - Now, as the invita- 
tion came through me, it would only have been con- 
siderate to have consulted me on the order of our going ; 
yet, what occurred to Lord Leigh, did not occur to me. 
After leaving Guy’s Cliff, I and two or three more 
were walking leisurely towards Stoneleigh, when we 
met a carriage full of visitors, Sir W. Betham among 
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them, returning. I inquired the cause, and was not 
a little surprised and vexed in being told that Lord 
Leigh had asked them to wait for me to introduce 
them ; and that, at this not unreasonable request, they 
had chosen to take offence! Nothing could have been 
more courteous, kind, and hospitable than our recep- 
tion. The Morning Post remarked :—‘ Here” (Stone- 
leigh Abbey) “there is much to delight the eye and 
gratify the mind; but that which must have proved 
the most gratifying to the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation, was the great condescending courtesy and 
liberal hospitality of the noble owner of the mansion. 
The indiscriminate admission of a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred people for the curious exploration of the 
ins and outs, the ups and downs of a private residence, 
is the act of singular courtesy on the part of any in- 
dividual, but more especially in one who has adorned 
his house with furniture either elegant or curious.” A 
déjeuner a la fourchette, on a sumptuous scale, was’ 
served in the long corridor of the Abbey; and then 
the paintings and other works of art, together with 
the Shakespearean collection, were examined. After- 
wards, Lord Leigh himself accompanied us to the 
church and described the monuments. Kenilworth 
Castle and Church were then visited, and a most 
agreeable day was concluded by the reading of Papers 
in the Court House of Warwick. 

The day assigned to Charlecote and Stratford-upon- 
Avon brought pleasure not less agreeable. At Charle- 
cote we were received by Mr. W. Fulke Lucy, the de- 
scendant of Sir Thomas Lucy, well known from his 
connection with Shakespeare, and the tradition of his 
prosecuting the youthful bard for deer-stealing. Like 
most traditions, it is probably a mixture of some truth 
with much invention. It is not very easy to under- 
stand Shakespeare as a deer-stealer ; but we can quite 
believe that in some way connected with deer-stealers, 
he may have incurred Sir Thomas Lucy’s displeasure, 
and have felt his power as a magistrate. Shakespeare 
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must have had many friends among the young and im- 
pulsive, some of whom very probably may have engaged 
in a pastime which, at that period, was not confined to 
the wholly uneducated ; but which now we call poach- 
ing. Warm-hearted, he may have taken the part of 
offenders ; and it is easy to see how this might have 
brought him into conflict with Sir Thomas Lucy, who, 
no doubt, knew as little about him as, at the present 
day, the brightest genius would be known to his neigh- 
bouring superiors in rank and worldly position. There 
is no doubt that Shakespeare was deeply offended by 
Sir Thomas Lucy; and, although some of our most 
eminent Shakespearean scholars repudiate the well- 
known and coarse lampoon on Sir Thomas, I claim it 
for Shakespeare on the grounds that, in spite of vul- 
garity, it is spirited and caustic, and just what might 
have been dashed off by Shakespeare ; and it is difficult 
to believe that anyone else at Stratford had ability 
enough to write it. 

The situation of Charlecote on the Avon is exceed- 
ingly beautiful; the park extensive, well-wooded, and 
stocked with deer. The mansion is full of reminiscences 
of the time of Shakespeare, including three family 
busts, one of them being of Sir Thomas Lucy. The 
church also contains some interesting old family 
monuments. These and the works of ancient art in 
the mansion deserve more attention than they have 
yet received from the public. Even a guide-book by a 
competent hand would be acceptable. Mr. Lucy hos- 
pitably entertained us. I had the pleasure of walking 
in the grounds near the house with the youthful heir, 
and of persuading him to accompany us to Stratford, 
where he made his first appearance in public. I visited 
Charlecote, a few years since, in company with Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, Mr. H. B. Mackeson, and Mr. J. G. 
Waller; and we met, at the Mayor of Stratford’s 
annual dinner, one of the Lucy family, a hale sports- 
man, over eighty. 

The object of our visit to Stratford was to assist the 
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Corporation and Shakespeare Club of that town in 
saving the house in which Shakespeare was thought to 
have been born. It was said that the Americans were. 
bargaining for it ; to be pulled down and set up in 
America! Nothing could have been more inconsistent 
or in-a taste more detestable ; but so it was, according 
to general report. We met in the Town-hall ; and 
there, after a statement by Dr. Thompson and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Pettigrew, a resolution was passed to use 
every endeavour on the part of the Association to carry 
the views of the Club into effect. Mr. Halliwell then 
read a Paper, On the credibility of traditional anecdotes 
respecting Shakespeare, more especially regarding the 
story of his stealing deer from Sir Thomas Lucy’s park. 
Mr. Halliwell observes :— 


“Of the man Shakespeare we really know nothing. It is not 
entries in parish registers, notices in court rolls, or traditional relics, 
that convey information of any value to the philosopher ; we want 
evidence of his character and social position amongst his con- 
temporaries. Nearly a century elapsed after the death of Shake- 
speare before any one seriously considered the propriety of undertaking 
a biographical account of him. A polemical divine had-a far better 
chance than a Shakespeare or a Massinger.” 


Rowe was the first to publish, in 1707, a Life of 
Shakespeare, some of the few facts in which Malone 
discredits ; but Mr. Halliwell believes that the pro- 
bability of most of them is decidedly large; and the 
deer-stealing tradition he shows is supported by the 
state of society at the time, and the remarkable allu- 
sion in The Merry Wives of Windsor. As Mr. Halliwell, 
I am happy to say, is still making Shakespearean re- 
searches, it is possible that with the evidences he has 
collected since he read his Paper at this Congress, he 
may have modified some of his opinions ; this we shall 
be sure to know. 

The house, the reputed birthplace of Shakespeare, 
the cause of our visit to Stratford, I fear, must be 
classed among the doubtful traditions. However, it 
belonged to the Poet’s father, and he might have been 
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born in it. Much of it remains as it must have been ; 
it has become hallowed by general consent ; and there 
is no reason why the belief which draws so many to 
visit it, should be unsettled. Of the hundreds who 
annually make a pilgrimage to it, probably not a dozen 
have read, or reading have understood, Shakespeare’s 
works, and thus know almost as little of the poet as 
the world knows of the man. On the occasion of 
another visit to Stratford, long subsequent, to set up a 
memorial in the church to Mr. Fairholt, I was induced 
to print some Remarks,’ with suggestions on the proper 
way to make Shakespeare better understood, and there- 
fore to do honour to our greatest man. But if the in- 
difference or jealousy of contemporaries, and the mad 
zeal of puritans, have deprived us of seeing the out- 
ward man and of knowing what he did and how he 
lived among his fellow men, we are compensated by 
the rich stores of philosophy, the moral and religious 
teachings he has left to the world, clothed in words so 
poetically fine and grand that they have become a per- 
petual standard of the beauty and force of the English 
language. In Shakespeare’s works may be found senti- 
ments which may be taken as special revelations of his 
inmost soul; penned, I think, without doubt, as a de- 
claration of his own faith. Such is Hamlet’s expres- 
sion of regard for Horatio, which has nothing to do 
with the play in which it occurs, and but for its beauty 
might impede its action -— 

“thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blesy’d are those, 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co mingled, 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave ; and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” Hamlet, Act iii, scene 2. 


1 Remarks on Shakespeare, his Birthplace, etc. Second Kdition, 
London: G. Bell and Sons. 1877. 
H 
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The house in which Shakespeare lived after his re- 
tirement from London, and in which he died, was 
cared so little for by the people of Stratford that they 
allowed it to be pulled down by the dull owner; 
not one of his relations or friends preserved one scrap 
of his correspondence ; and the England of James the 
First was quite as indifferent. As Mr. Halliwell justly 
observed, a polemical divine would have been more 
regarded. 

Another of the pleasing memories of the Warwick 
Congress is our reception by Mr. C. N. Newdegate, 
M.P., at Arbury. The drawing-room and dining-hall, 
we understood, were ornamented from the designs of 
Sir Francis Newdegate, an amateur, at a time when the 
principles of architecture were not well understood. 
The paintings attracted much interest, for they are un- 
usually select, and some very interesting ; particularly 
a series inscribed “The Combate in Paris betwixt 
John de Astley, and Peter de Mape, 29th August, A.D. 
1438”; and, “The Combate in Smithfield betwixt Sir 
John de Astley and Sir Philip Boyle, 30th January, 
A.D. 1441.” The mansion contains casts of celebrated 
ancient sculptures ; some select works of ancient art, 
including specimens of Roman fresco-painting and tes- 
sellated work from Italy. Nothing could be more 
cordial than Mr. Newdegate’s reception; nothing in 
better taste than his speech, after his health had been 
drunk, at the banquet which supplemented our visit. 

Of course Kenilworth and Coventry were visited, 
and Papers were read on matters of interest in connec- 
tion with both; and Warwick, our head-quarters, re- 
ceived its share of attention. Lord Brooke took part 
in the meetings and threw open the Castle to us. The 
Honorable R. C. Neville supplied me with drawings of 
the Roman remains excavated by him at Chesterford 
and other places in Essex, now forming a most valuable 
collection at Audley End. Mr. Rolfe did the same for 
Richborough and Osengal; Mr. Bateman for Derby- 
shire ; and Mr. Durden forwarded drawings of almost 
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all the objects discovered. by him at Hod Hill near 
Blandford in Dorsetshire. I -have lately visited the 
collections in Mr. Durden’s house at, Blandford, and am 
more than ever struck with their importance, although 
I have tried to do justice to them in’ riy -Collectanea 
Antiqua, and Mr. Warne has also written’6n them in 
his Ancient Dorset. They are of national importance, 
and should be secured for the county or for one ofthe 
Metropolitan Museums. Mr. Artis contributed draw’: - 
ings of the more remarkable objects excavated by him '~? 
at Caistor in Northamptonshire, and also an account, 
with specimens, of the clay moulds for casting Roman 
denarii. Mr. Artis had, for some years, attached him- 
self to me ; and I saw a good deal of him and learned 
much in explanation of the beautiful plates he had 
issued, without text, called The Durobrive of Antoninus 
Identified. A heavy pressure was put upon him by 
noble and reverend friends of the Institute for a Paper; 
and, in consequence he came to me and asked what he 
should do. I advised him by all means to consent. I 
think I was almost the only one who could read his 
handwriting ; and we both smiled when I observed to 
him that I feared it would not be understood; the 
result, I was told, proved that I was correct! 

Mark Antony Lower supplied me with the earliest 
sketch and account of a very remarkable leaden cofter 
dug up in a railway cutting at Willingdon in Sussex. 
It has been engraved in the Journal of the Associa- 
tion, vol. ii, p. 160, where, I see, I have assigned it to 
the tenth or eleventh century. Mr. Milner and other 
friends gave examples of cinerary Saxon urns, enabling 
me to determine, without doubt, that those found at 
Derby, which Professor Henslowe had communicated to 
me, were early Saxon, and not Roman as he considered 
them. 
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In August 1848, our fifth Congress was held at Wor- 
cester. Fortunately our President, who from illness 
was unable to attend .at Warwick and Gloucester, 
was present, and also Lady Albert Conyngham. The 
Cathedral was one of the primary objects for considera- 
tion; but Mr. Cresy, who, on previous occasions had 
assisted us, was unable to attend. The following letter 
will explain why, and shew something of the mind of 
the man himself :— 


“South Darenth, near Dartford, 8th July 1848. 


“My ppar SmirH,--I have been absent from home and much 
engaged upon some Gas matters that required my evidence at our 
Sessions, which must apologise for my not answering your very kind 
letter of the 28th ult. before. Believe me, that I am sincere in 
saying it isa great grief not to be able to enjoy your society more ; 
and that I am prevented so frequently from participating in carrying 
out the favourite pursuits of my hfe in conjunction with men like 
yourself. As one righteous man may save a city, so I have always 
judged of your power in our Archeological Association. It really is 
your personal worth that has kept and maintained the Society as it 
is. The remaining portion of the year I must devote entirely to the 
completion of a work I have engaged to write on architecture ;! and, 
therefore, really have not a day, much less a week, to dispose of. If 
I had, it would be at your service, and I would join you again at 
Worcester. 

“Tt will give me great pleasnre to learn that some one of your 
members will grapple with the Cathedral, and define its features. It 
is principles that we require ; and such an Association as ours, when 
it visits a city, should undertake to propound them. The historian, 


l The Encyclopedia af Architecture. In this laborious work Mrs. 
Cresy acted as his amanuensis. 
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the poet, and the philosopher all have their task marked out ; but the 
professional antiquary, the architect, has the duty imposed on him of 
letting the world at large participate in the enjoyment of that intel- 
lectual treat of knowing how effects have been produced. The tastes 
of the multitude vary; they can only be made perfect by direction, 
or by the man whose studies have enabled him to analyse and digest 
the subjects before him. The poet may charm; the artist may 
pourtray, and give you good representations of the subjects ; the 
historian may chronicle events, and illustrate and explain myths; 
but the architect alone can define styles, and show you where one 
ends and the other begins. Talent combined may work wonders ; 
and among your members you have all the power to do what is 
required ; and you have my best wishes that you may fully succeed. 
If the subject were the Cathedral ; and one wrote on its history, the 
biography, the talent and use of its members; another on its pic- 
turesque beauties ; others on its monuments ; its glass; its furniture ; 
its accommodations, etc. ; and the architect upon its construction, 
marking out the progress, and change that was made in each succeed- 
ing half century, there would be much to gratify any assembly ; and 
then, perhaps, there would be no clashing of opinions ;. but one gene- 
ral harmony would prevail. 
“ Believe me, my dear Smith, yours most truly, 
“C. R. Smith, Esq.” “EDWARD CRESY.” 


Mr. Arthur Ashpitel supplied the place of Mr. Cresy, 
and gave great satisfaction by his lecture on the Cathe- 
dral. Mr. J. Adey Repton, one of our oldest archi- 
tectural antiquaries, also helped, as his letter will 


shew :-— 
“Springfield, near Chelmsford, July 31. 

“My pear Sir,—Many of the Visitors may be struck with the 
beauty of the Capitals in the Cathedral of Worcester, which I believe 
are equal to any in the kingdom, The enclosed specimen is from a 
slight sketch which can hardly do justice to the original. I may be 
allowed to mention that, more than thirty years ago, the Capitals 
were completely covered with whitewash ; and it is to the hint sug- 
gested by my late father that we are indebted for the present appear- 
ance of the beautiful Capitals in the Cathedral. I have not seen the 
Cathedral since 1811. At that time the Norman Capitals were left 
uncleaned. The drawing is copied from a collection of Capitals 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1811; but as they hap- 
pened not to suit the taste of Mr. Lysons the Director, and his 
friends, they were rejected by the Couucil from being inserted in the 
Archeeologia. I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“To C. Roach Smith, Esq.” * Joun Apry Repron.” 


G. P. R. James, the historian and novelist, who per- 
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sonally assisted at Canterbury, I see, regarded us at 
Worcester :— 


“ Willey House, near Farnham, Surrey, 5th August 1848. 

“My pear Str,—I find your address in the Programme of the 
Worcester Congress, and trust you will pardon my not having written 
before, when I tell you that your letter reached me when I was from 
home, and that I have never been able to find it since, though I have 
looked for it everywhere. I put it by carefully in order to answer as 
soon as I could see how my engagements stood, but [ have since 
sought for it in vain, 

“T am most anxious to be present at the Worcester Meeting on 
various accounts ; and especially as the neighbourhood of that City 
is full of scenes of great interest. I wish you could get a Paper upon 
the battle field of Evesham, that fatal field which threw back Eng- 
land’s progress for at least a century. [ would myself have throwna 
few observations together ; but I have not my notes with me here, 
nor my books upon that period of history. It could be soon done, 
however, by any one on the spot. 

“‘T am somewhat apprehensive that I may be prevented from being 
preseut by the arrival of a party of friends who are to spend some 
time with me during this month; but I will do my best to be there, 
even if it be but for a day. 

“‘ Believe me to be, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“C, Roach Smith, Esq.” © GC. 2. Reames: 


Mr. F. C. Lukis of Guernsey, to whom I was intro- 
duced by my brother, Major Smith, in the earliest days 
of the Association, was one of our best supports. His 
Papers on cromlechs and other megalithic structures in 
the Channel Islands, the result of his own researches, 
threw a new light on these early remains, leading to 
the correction of much that was erroneous, and giving 
new information to the well informed: they stand 
among the best in the early volumes of our Journal. I 
give an extract from a letter relating to the Paper sent 
me for Worcester :— 


“The Grange, Guernsey, August 10th, 1848. 

“My pear Sir,—Had Dr, Lukis [his son] delivered the lecture, 
his knowledge of the state of the skulls and bones would have been, 
perhaps, the most interesting treat to phrenologists. Among the 
bones are two which are preserved. One showed an attempt at ampu- 
tation or sawing with a flint; the other was an elbow-joint or the 
lower end of the right humerus (burnt), which presented dislocation 
backward of both bones of the fore arm unreduced, with an attempt 
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by nature at the formation of a false joint ; the original articulating 
surface almost entirely destroyed or removed before death. The 
extreme beauty of the jaws, and teeth, some of which were worn 
down below the enamel, and presenting still a fine polished surface, is 
remarkable. Out of thirty lower jaws in my cabinet only one has a 
tooth decayed. 

“In one cromlech, it is right to state that about one hundred and 
fifty vessels were found. I am glad that the room will be well calcu- 
lated for my drawings. I sent you the Notes on the coins discovered 
~ at Jersey. If you meet with the Rev. Robert Williams of Oswestry, 
connected with the Cumbrensis, give him my respects and remem- 
brance. “Believe me, yours truly, 

“C. Roach Smith, Esq.” “Frep. 0, Luxis.” 


As the Association did not publish a separate volume 
of the Proceedings, Mr. Dunkin again came to our 
assistance and printed a volume of 464 pages.’ It 
forms a valuable collection, containing much that is 
not given in Zhe Journal. I cannot find in the latter 
a communication by Mr. Halliwell, entitled The Pas- 
sages of Shakespeare's First Love. As Mr. Dunkin’s 
volume is now scarce, [ reprint it ; although it is possi- 
ble, that in Mr. Halliwell’s voluminous Shakespearean 
works it may be incorporated. 


“There are few greater errors in eesthetical criticism than those 
which arise from the generalization of particular formule. It is, 
indeed, difficult to limit the absurdity of an argument, when once 
the bounds of judicious reasoning have been passed; when the 
student, led away by his own adaptation of the author’s words, to 
regard them as exponents of the author’s own feelings, attempts to 
lead them to the assistance of biography. William Shakespeare, the 
poet of the world, has in this respect received no’ mercy. ‘The climax 
of monstrous criticism has lately been reached. Othello was jealous ; 
so was Shakespeare. Iago was a monster; the poet was not much 
better. Timon of Athens was liberal ; Shakespeare entertained his 
friends at New Place, or at The Bear, at Stratford-on-Avon. Macbeth 
might have been a good man, if he had not married a bad wife; the 
dramatist was not a bad man, because he married a good one. Petruchio 
tamed his wife in a very peculiar manner, which would scarcely 
now-a-days be considered polite. Was the poet indebted for the plot 
to an anterior comedy? Nothing of the sort. William, after he was 
married, unfortunately discovered that Anne Hathaway was a vixen ; 
so he wrote the Zaming of the Shrew, either to commemorate the 
course he had pursued, or to indicate to his wife that which it was 
his intention to take, if she dia not mend her manners. In fact, 


1 J. Russell Smith, Soho. 8vo. and 4to, 18051. 
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nothing escapes the ingenuity of the critics. Shakespeare’s wit is 
puerile ; and even his plays are injudicious! As for Hamlet, there 
is not a novelist of the present day, who would not have known that 
it was necessary for him to have ended his life with Ophelia and a 
cottage ornée. Romeo and Juliet is equally inartistical. The deaths 
of the lovers are cruel and unnecessary. Friar Laurence, instead of 
making a speech on ‘death, contagion, and unnatural sleep’, should 
have sent immediately to Verona for a stomach-pump ; and the lovers 
would have been happily united, instead of sleeping prematurely in 
the tomb of all the Capulets. 

* But there is yet one passion in which we can trace a man by his 
works. It is the passion of love. I can understand a writer being 
able to shadow forth rage, jealousy, fear, or avarice, and even to 
exhibit them in powerful and truthful lights; but it is, I believe, 
utterly impossible for anyone who has felt and known the power of 
ideal love, to imagine for a moment, that Shakespeare could, by the 
exercise even of his preternatural genius, have delineated the scenes 
in which fis love-spirits delight the lover and the poet beyond all 
others, had he not himself felt, and felt as strongly as ever any man 
did feel, its unlimited sway, and the follies that are occasioned by its 
influence. It is on this opinion, as a foundation, that I would venture 
to consider those very fruitful sources of contention, the Sonnets, as 
indicative, in some measure, of the early love of their author ; and for 
this reason; that they contain passages of too minutely peculiar 
sentiment, to have been created by a spirit who had not really felt 
what he committed to paper. But there is no question to be enter- 
tained on the subject ; for he occasionally plays with his own name in 
his addresses to his lady-love : 


“<Tf thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will ; 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there : 
Thus far, for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil.’ 


But she was rather hard with the boy-poet : 


«<Thou art as tyrannons, so thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel.’ 


And so the whole history may be traced, of the disappointments he 
encountered, the frowns that withered, and the smiles that produced 
still further sonnets to her two ‘jet eyes’. The limits of these few 
notes would not permit the elaboration of the story ; but I may, per-. 
haps, be allowed to quote one of those which I think will be con- 
sidered, on careful perusal, to warrant my belief that the author was 
also a lover :— 


“How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
\\ ith thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that my ear confounds, 
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Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips.’ 


“The more the Sonnets are studied, so also the more forcibly does 
the inevitable conclusion fasten on the mind that they are really the 
sonnets of the poet’s own love. I have selected the above, because it 
appears to me to be a fine example of the force with which Shake- 
speare invariably invests the passages of ideal love. The whole of the 
Sonnets are, with a few exceptions, subservient to the ideal passion ; 
the passion of love divested of sensuality. It is this which, more 
-than any other spirit with which the poems and dramas of Shake- 
speare are imbued, places him at the head of all other writers the 
world has ever produced. He is constantly leading us from the 
sensual ; he purifies us from the influence of a passion that too often, 
in its immeasurable variety, and by its irresistible fascination, leads 
us to imaginary happiness; and, above all, to secure that never- 
fading love which is based on virtue, purity, and the absolute unity of 
minds. True love, as taught by the poet, however the term may now 
be disused, is a spirit that can never die. The love of Shakespeare is, 
indeed, worth a study ; its purity is, in itself, a proof that he himself 
was virtuous ; for those who are not, are disbelievers in its existence, 
and the bard knew that it was not given to be taken away ; he knew 
that we shall love again, when, to adopt the beautiful language of 


Dr.’Chalmers, ‘ we rise refreshed in the morning’.” 


Mr. Fairholt’s paper On Early Monumental Effigies 
concluded with remarks which apply with equal force 
at the present day to the discredit of the Legislature. 


“Among the various antiquities which England possesses there are 
none so immediately illustrative of our history as those national 
monuments which abound in our cathedrals and churches. Many an 
exquisite specimen reposes in lonely and unfrequented churches, their 
beauty hidden by coats of whitewash, and their safety dependent on 
their utter worthlessness in the eyes of those whose duty it should 
be to guard them against destruction. Instances are on record where 
the stone effigies have been wantonly broken up to mend roads, and 
the brasses sold by dishonest sextons for their value as old metal. 
The value of these ancieut records cannot be too imperatively dwelt 
on; they are historic data; they are mementos of the arts of the 
middle ages ; they are the from and semblance of our great forefathers 
fashioned by contemporary hands ; and bequeathed to us as the last 
memorial of their mortal state. All who injure them commit not only 

i) 
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sacrilege to the church ; they dishonour the dead ; and act contempt- 
uously to the memory of the ancestry by whose wisdom and valour 
the progressive improvement of our country has been obtained ; and 
the wholesome laws and free movements we enjoy, battled for and 
won. The language cannot be too strong that should be used to im- 
press their value on the minds of those who have them in their keep- 
ing. May the hands they uplift in prayers speak to man, as they 
appeal to God, and hinder the wantonness of ignorant destruction, 
that posterity may have the privilege we ourselves have of gazing on 
the good and great, preserved by that pious feeling with which Spenser 
apostrophises them— 


«Old monuments, which, of so famous sprights, 
The honour yet in ashes, do maintain.’” 

I notice that I followed Mr. Fairholt, remarking, that 
the Government alone could defend the remaining 
monuments from injury by a legislative enactment 
which should compel the Clergy to protect them. But 
they themselves have ever sanctioned their removal, 
the first step towards destruction, whenever alterations 
in the churches have been made; and, notwithstanding 
the protests of Societies, there has been no cessation 
from the causes which have led to results Mr. Fairholt 
so eloquently deplores. Societies are to be blamed for 
contenting themselves with expostulations which are 
not regarded; and in not petitioning Parliament.. 
There is no hope, as I have ever maintained, from any 
other source. 

Mr. Wright’s Paper On the Romantic Materials of 
Mistory deserves incorporation into every history of 
England. It might have been called Neglected Mate- 
rials of History. I have given extracts from it in the 
fourth volume of my Collectanea Antiqua, where I have 
treated on the popular myth of the Mother Goddesses. 

As an Appendix to My. Ashpitel’s Paper and Lecture 
on the Cathedral, Mr. Dunkin has given a long and 
interesting extract from the Rev. R. Whiston’s valuable 
pamphlet on Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment ; 
but, leaving this and other matters not printed else- 
where, | am struck with a passage in the account of 
the dinner at the Guildhall, which, although it is 
entirely personal, | do not remember to have noticed 
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before. Most certainly, I never recollected the inci- 
dent, and, therefore, it could have had little or no 
effect upon me. 


“On the occasion of ‘The Health of the Secretaries’ being pro- 
posed, Mr. Silk Buckingham rose and expressed a hope that it was not 
too late to supply an omission, which he could hardly account for, 
except by supposing that it was an unintentional oversight. He 
alluded to the omission of the name of Mr. C. Roach Smith. (Hear, 
hear.) Every one the least acquainted with the labours of that 
gentleman, must be aware, that he was, in the first place, the founder 
of the Society ; and, in the next place, he must add, its principal sus- 
tainer and supporter. The labour bestowed by him on antiquarian 
investigations; on the arrangement of the meetings; on the collec- 
tion of articles for exhibition ; on contributions for the Journal ; and 
on everything connected with the progress of the Association, was 
much greater than that of any individual that could be named. Of 
this no one was better informed than the noble President and the 
Officers of the Society, who were daily witnesses of his zeal and 
ability. The name, therefore, of Mr. Roach Smith deserved the most 
prominent place in any vote of thanks, resolution, or toast, addressed 
to the literary friends and supporters, or to the Secretaries of the 
Society ; and its absence would be as conspicuous as the vacant niche 
which we read of in Roman history, rendered more remarkable by 
the absence of the statue that was excluded from it than if it had 
been present ; for every one would ask the reason why. And the 
answer given would be that of eulogies on the name so excluded. 
(Hear, hear.) He begged, therefore, to supply the present omission, 
by adding the name of Mr. Charles Roach Smith to those included in 
the toast proposed to be drank.” 


As I never had much personal intercourse with Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, this expression of his feeling towards 
me, or rather, his sense of propriety, is the more im- 
pressive and flattering. But such little oversights are 
too common to excite surprise. During the visit to 
Sudeley Castle, the seat of the Messrs. Dent, nearly 
two hundred were served with a repast in a pavilion 
erected on the lawn. Among the healths drank was 
that of the High Sheriff, Mr. F. Ledsam. He did not 
respond; and could not for some time be found. At 
length he was discovered seated at a table at some dis- 
tance from the pavilion, with myself, Mr. Rolfe, and 
two or three more. Of course, not one of those whose 
duty it was to show him ordinary courtesy, troubled 
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himself about points of precedence : only we who were 
with him could hear one word of his reply. The fourth 
volume of the Journal contains the principal Papers 
read at this Congress; but Mr. Dunkin’s Report, as I 
have before observed, includes much additional matter. 

Connected with Sudeley Castle is an anecdote in the 
late Mr. Dawson Turner’s Outlines in Inthography* in 
his description of a painting, by Holbein, of Queen 
Catharine Parr, in his possession :— 

“Soon after the appearance of the engraving of this picture in 
Lodge's Illustrious Portraits, a lady called upon the publisher of that 
work ; and after observing that she found he had given a portrait of 
Catharine Parr, added, ‘you probably are acquainted with Mr. Turner, 
the proprietor of the picture’. On Mr. Harding’s answering in the 
affirmative, she proceeded to say, ‘it will be a satisfaction to him to 
be assured that his painting is a good likeness of the Queen. I have 
seen Queen Catharine Parr’; and then she added that she was en- 
trusted by Lord Rivers with the care of Sudeley Castle, where the 
queen was interred, and that she was present at the exhumation of 
her remains, when the body, features and all, was found quite perfect. 
In further corroboration of this, I have been told by the Rev. Caleb 
Elwin, that he has heard the housekeeper of Sudeley Castle say that, 
‘the features of the Queen, when her body was dug up, were so perfect 


gieas, 


that her portrait might have been painted from them’. 


At the close of the Congress, several friends had 
intended to accompany me to Caerwent and Caerleon. 
It was just the excursion, they said, they should like. 
But such resolves are as easily overthrown as made. 
Rain came on; and I found myself upon the top of a 
coach, deserted by all. The rain continued until I 
reached Monmouth, where I dried myself, and com- 
menced my solitary walk, relieved from a headache 
which had troubled me at Worcester, and now in 
perfect health and spirits. The close of the day was 
sunny and bright; the walk along the bank of the 
Wye, charming throughout, terminated for the day at 


1 Executed from drawings by his accomplished daughters, and dedi- 
cated to his son Gurney Turner, It is an illustrated description of 
pictures in his collection, full of information. Only 100 copies were 
printed for private circulation, It is in folio, and was printed at 
Yarmouth in 1840. 
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a small and comfortable inn at Tintern, opposite which 
fishermen were catching salmon, and contributing to 
my breakfast in the morning. Tintern Abbey and the 
beautiful scenery of the banks of the Wye are well 
known ; and so is Chepstow; but when I left this 
latter place, I left the land of the tourist. At the 
hotel at Chepstow, I met Mr. Joshua Clarke, perpetual 
Mayor of Saffron Walden, who was not inclined to 
accompany me. The waiter at the hotel, in reply to 
my inquiry, said he had never heard of such a place as 
Caerwent ; but, to satisfy me, he would ascertain. I 
merely wanted to know the direction of the road. He 
returned, and, with a smile, said, “I was right, Sir, 
I have asked Master, who says that it is not in the 
Guide Book.” That was not uncheering to me; and, 
having ascertained the road to Caerleon, upon which 
Caerwent is situated, ] resumed my walk. But not 
before an American gentleman asked leave to accom- 
pany me. He had heard my conversation with the 
waiter ; and his curiosity was roused to know what 
could induce me to be visiting a place so unknown and 
obscure as not even to be recognised in the Chepstow 
Gude Book! I explained to him the cause of my 
pugrimage ; and, although I had difficulty in making 
him comprehend the importance of it, he had faith 
enough to walk with me the entire distance, which, I 
imagine, is only about four or five miles. I did my 
best to let him know that we had a history ; and I had 
daylight enough to give an ocular proof of it at Caer- 
went. I hope that, in spite of the Chepstow Guide 
Book, he went back to America a wiser man. I found 
good accommodation within the walls of what was once 
the Venta Silurwm, the inn which lodged me, standing 
close to the main road, passing in a straight Ime through 
the castrum, or fortified town rather, towards Caer- 
leon. 

This important town, erected in the territory of the 
powerful but subjected Silures, still retains in massive 
and well preserved portions of its surrounding wall, in 
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remains of buildings and tessellated pavements, very 
striking evidences of its pristine strength, and of the 
comfort if not wealth of its inhabitants, who appear to 
have been numerous. I was able to make drawings of 
the walls, shewing their peculiar architectural features. 
They are engraved in the fourth volume of the Journal 
in a full account of my excursion. 

I found Caerleon about nine miles distant from Caer- 
went, as stated in the Itinerary of Antonnus. It was 
the Jsca of the Silures, where was permanently quar- 
tered the Second Legion surnamed Augusta. The in- 
scribed monuments of this legion, of its auxiliaries, 
and of civilians, are numerous, while at Caerwent none 
are preserved. This is almost universally the case. 
We owe nearly all the lapidary inscriptions, often 
of historical importance, to permanent residence of 
military forces: the exceptions are places such as 
Bath, Colchester, and Chichester. Caerleon far ex- 
ceeded Caerwent in extent, and in its public buildings. 
In the silence of the unappreciating spirit of the 
twelfth century, the description given by Giraldus 
Cambrensis is an enthusiastic outburst of admiration 
at what he witnessed. He speaks of the vestiges of 
palaces, a tower of prodigious size, temples, theatres, 
hot baths, and aqueducts, in words so precise and em- 
phatic that they may be accepted as literally true; and 
they are to a great extent verified by what yet remains 
surviving six centuries of vandalism. 

During my agreeable stay at Caerleon I had the ad- 
vantage of the company of Mr. John Edward Lee, who 
I am happy to say is among my surviving friends. Mr. 
Lee had only resided a few years in Caerleon, yet in 
that brief space of time he had rescued valuable in- 
scriptions and other Roman remains from destruction ; 
had founded a museum of local antiquities of which he 
has published an Illustrated Catalogue ; and volumes 
entitled Delineations of Roman Antiquities found at 
Caerleon, and Isca Siluwrum, the plates in which are 
prepared from his own able and accurate drawings. In 
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them he has introduced all the inscriptions previously 
published by Horsley, Gough (Camden) and Coxe, 
and those that are yet extant are scrupulously drawn 
and well explained. Recently, I am indebted to Mr. 
Lee for a copy of the Lydney Park Roman Antiquities, 
most of the engravings in which he executed ; but his 
name does not appear!’ I hope Mr. John Jenkins of 
Caerleon, to whom he introduced me, and whose hospi- 
tality I partook of, in addition to an inspection of his 
antiquarian collection, is living to know that I have 
not forgotten him. 

The landlady of the Hanbury Arms, where I lodged, 
well remembered the visits of Coxe, Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Donovan, and Manby, to Caerleon, nearly half a 
century since. Coxe and Hoare, she said, usually 
commenced thei researches at four o'clock in the 
morning. ‘They were in earnest; and so were many 
of the men of their time. When, one summer, a party 
of us had come to Strood preparatory to an excursion 
to the Upchurch Marshes, we were told, that, on ac- 
count of the tide, we must embark at six o'clock. 
Jerdan very gravely asked if it would be light ! 


! For a full list of his works, see Appendix. 
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Tue sixth Congress, the last which I attended, was 
held at Chester, from July 30th to August 4th, 1849. 
To me it was one of the most interesting. I had seve- 
ral correspondents there, particularly the Rev. W. H. 
Massie ; and the town itself was especially attractive 
in Roman monuments and in medieval domestic archi- 
tecture. I had working with me old associates, Messrs. 
Chaffers, Clarke, Baily, Godwin, Price, Waller, White, 
Warne, Halliwell, Jewitt, Rolfe, and others who, if not 
there in person, were helping in various ways. Here 
attended the Rev. J. C. Bruce at my request, with a 
lecture on the Roman Wall which he had already made 
his own as well as Hadrian’s. Here I became person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Joseph Mayer, of whom I 
shall have so much to say. Both of these gentlemen 
are yet living and in constant correspondence with me. 
To the former I was introduced, or he to me, by the 
late Mr. J. B. Bergne of the Foreign Office and of the 
Numismatic Society. The Rev. Dr. A. Hume and 
others of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, 
Mr. Mayer included, took part in the proceedings and 
shewed us most flattering attention. The Bishop, by 
his courtesy and aftability, had a right to the title of 
Patron ; and so had the Mayor, Sir Edward 8. Walker, 
by his hospitality. Mr. Crofton Croker acted as Secre- 
tary with me and Wright, for the last time; and Lord 
Albert Conyngham, as President for the last time. 
The fatal illness of his uncle, Mr. Denison, called him 
away on the second day. He had previously resolved 
on retiring from the Presidentship; but, at my entreaty, 
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for the sakeof the general body, he consented to re- 
tain the office until after the Chester Congress. The 
cause I am now free to tell. 

Towards the close of 1848, after long confinement 
from serious illness, he resolved to pass the winter in 
Greece and Italy, accompanied by Lady Albert. Just 
before his departure he sent for me; and told me that 
before leaving he had proposed and set on foot a Testi- 
monial to me, giving reasons which I may be excused 
for suppressing. I was rather surprised, and for special 
motives, sorry ; but it was in vain I urged objections ; 
he said he had decided and had appointed two friends, 
members of the Central Committee or Council, to make 
his project public and to manage it. I heard nothing 
more of it; and I was too much occupied to think or 
care about it. But almost immediately on his return 
he informed me that now he had decided on resigning 
the Presidentship, solely on account of the opposition 
of the Council to the intended Testimonial. It ap- 
peared that our two friends, instead of bringing his 
Lordship’s wishes before the general body of the Asso- 
ciation, had laid them before the Council, and thus 
subjected themselves to a disheartening repulse. But 
his retirement had no moral effect whatever, for I was 
merely desired to forward it without any assigned rea- 
son: to me alone he told the cause of his resigning ; 
and that privately. As the Council was not likely to 
publish any motive, the Association was left to form its 
own explanation or conjectures. 

On the day assigned to the visit to Liverpool, the 
Bishop asked me to remain at Chester and speak on 
the local antiquities which, he feared, some might think 
were being neglected. To this request I willingly con- 
sented; and, having lectured on the objects in the 
Temporary Museum, I conducted my audience round 
the town walls and explained the remains of Roman 
work, which are considerable, and the general character 
of Roman mural architecture. During our progress [ 
discovered that the Roman stones in the Chester walls 
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are more or less coated with a red lichen, while ‘the 
medizeval stones inserted as restorations grow a lichen 
of a greenish colour. The blocks of the Roman period 
are of more compact and durable grit-stone, than that 
which forms the work of medizval date dug at Chester. 
The Romans, more skilled in the quality of stone, pro- 
cured their materials from a distance, from Helsby 
Hill, some seven miles off, and from Peckforton. The 
medizeval architects and masons could not understand 
the nature of stone, or its durability was not a con- 
sideration with them, for they used a perishable kind, 
no doubt because it first came to hand. And what is 
to be said of the inconsistency of the moderns, in setting 
up in their churchyards for memorials stones the inscrip- 
tions on which, in a few years, become illegible? The 
walk round the walls consumed much time and ex- 
hausted my audience. I found myself talking to gradu- 
ally diminished numbers ; so that, at length, when we 
reached Mr. Massie’s to lunch, two or three were all 
that remained to partake of it. 

The visit to Liverpool, on this day, was most enjoy- 
able. Carriages were provided, free of expense, to 
Speke Hall, Sefton Church, and Ince Blundell ; and in 
the evening, the Mayor gave a soirée in the Town 
Hall. The Historic Society, through its representa- 
tives, Mr. Mayer and Dr. Hume, contributed mainly 
to the invitations and reception. The soirée was nu- 
merously attended ; and witha view to combine science 
and pleasure Papers were read. The three readers 
were placed in an alcove in the upper part of the spa- 
cious hall, so that they had to read down to their large 
audience. I took precedence, with a Paper by Mr. 
Waller on some monumental brasses in Cheshire and 
Lancashire ; and I contrived to make myself heard ; 
but not so those who followed. The Papers, however, 
have been printed ; and so nothing has been lost ; but 
it is surprising how frequently we find that Papers are 
read, either from impossible places where only a few 
can hear, or are selected without regard to their fit- 
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ness for a mixed assembly. During the evening, the 
Historic Society presented to Lord Albert Conyngham 
a Mazer Bowl of polished oak, lined and ornamented 
with silver, on a circular band of which an inscription 
recorded the gift and the occasion. This Society was 
founded by Mr. Mayer, Dr. Hume, and Mr. H. C. 
Pidgeon. 

I was much relieved at the Chester Congress by Mr. 
William Chaffers, who undertook to arrange, superin- 
tend and catalogue the Museum of Antiquities ex- 
hibited in the King’s School. He was, however, com- 
pelled, from ill health, to leave before the Congress 
ended, when his place was kindly filled by Mr. Alfred 
White and Mr. E. B. Price. The printed Catalogue 
shews that the collection was archzeologically valuable. 

As I have said, I believe that this Congress first in- 
troduced me personally to Mr. Joseph Mayer. It could 
not possibly be forgotten that he requested me to let 
him know in case the expenses of the Congress should 
exceed the receipts; and he would send me a cheque 
for the deficiency. Since then, and up to the very 
moment of my writing this, I have received from him 
such continuous kindnesses, that notwithstanding my 
resolution expressed in page 36, I feel some embarrass- 
ment in deciding how far I am justified in selecting 
instances of a cordial and enduring friendship, which 
has cheered me in so many passages of my archeeo- 
logical and social life. 


JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A. 


I have already (pages 9 to 11) spoken of the Jnven- 
torium Sepulchrale, which I edited for Mr. Mayer ; but 
as many of the readers of these Hetrospections do not 
possess copies, I give some further particulars which I 
have narrated in the Preface to that work. It was 
during my first walk to Lymne from Canterbury, along 
the Roman road called Stone Street, that I made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. Dr. Faussett, the owner alike 
of the manuscript and of the invaluable collections of 
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Saxon antiquities which it described, excavated in mid 
and eastern Kent, by his ancestor, Bryan Faussett. 
Heppington, the residence of Dr. Faussett, is a little 
on the right of Stone Street. I had passed it, for I 
had no introduction to Dr. Faussett ; and I had heard 
that he had an objection to shewing the collection. As 
I walked slowly onwards I reflected ; paused ; turned 
back, and went to the house. IJ was courteously re- 
ceived. Dr. Faussett said that it was partly true what 
I had heard; and at that moment it would be rather 
inconvenient for him to shew me the collection ; but 
that there would be no difficulty at some future time 
when, in the next year, he returned to Heppington 
from Oxford. The visit was duly paid ; and, as I have 
said, this led to the introduction of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association ; and the creation of general interest 
in the collection. After a while, for family considera- 
tions, Dr. Faussett felt it must be removed from Hep- 
pington ; and he consulted me as to the best mode of 
preserving it intact. I, at once, advised its being 
offered to the Trustees of the British Museum; and 
ere long it was offered. 

The Trustees refused to purchase. It was in vain 
that individuals, and Societies qualified to judge, repre- 
sented the national importance of such a unique col- 
lection ; the Trustees were not to be persuaded ; or as 
they themselves said, or was said for them, were not to 
be dictated to. Why not, it is impossible to under- 
stand ; for they were incompetent to judge rationally 
for themselves. After a fruitless expenditure of time, 
and when the Government had given a final refusal, 
Mr. Joseph Mayer purchased the collection, and pre- 
sented it to the city of Liverpool. For the public it 
was, perhaps, fortunate that the ignorance of the Trus- 
tees caused the transfer from London to Liverpool of 
remains almost priceless in artistic and historical value; 
for the descriptive manuscript would probably have re- 
mained unprinted for a long time; and it cannot be 
supposed, if printed, it would ever have been illustrated 
so perfectly as it now is. 
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Mr. Mayer selected me as Editor, and Mr. Fairholt 
as draughtsman and engraver. No expense was spared, 
as the work will shew ; and when I and my friends ad- 
vised Three Guineas as the price per copy to Subseri- 
bers, Mr. Mayer would only allow Two-Guineas to be 
charged. To me he presented Two Hundred Guineas. 
Had I made a charge it would not have been more 
than a quarter of that sum. 

In 1857 Mr. Mayer commissioned Mr. Thomas Wright 
to print a Vocabulary of the fifteenth century in his 
collection, and to add to it one in the possession of 
Lord Londesborough ; and others, from the tenth cen- 
tury, the first being the Colloquy of Alfric, the Gram- 
marian, Archbishop of Canterbury. This valuable 
volume, printed at the entire cost of Mr. Mayer, is 
one of the chief contributions of the age to archzo- 
logy. The Vocabularies, in a philological point of view, 
are important as records of the languages of our 
country at different periods ; and very copious illus- 
trations of the history of education. This was suc- 
ceeded, in 1873, by a second volume, which includes 
an especially curious Vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon words 
of the eighth century ; and anotherof the tenth century. 
In my copy I see I have inserted the following letter ; 
too partial to me ; too self-denying to the writer. 


“Liverpool, May 6th, 1873. 


“My DEAR KIND Frienp,—Don’t think I am flattering you !—be- 
cause it is on the other side of my appreciative brain that I always 
look at you. I know no man in my acquaintance, who is so tho- 
roughly independent of all outward ceremony ; and so thoroughly 
kind to your less large-minded friends. You undertake (troubles to 
other people, or impossibilities for them to accomplish) things that 
perfectly astound me in my little way, that I am constrained to 
admire you, and often thank God, and hope it may be long before you 
go; for whenever that happens there will be a loss to archeology ; 
and not only that ; but I believe you have done more than any man 
of late years to bring into view the old acted Drama; may you live 
to see its revival ! 

“Tn your list you have not Mr. Mackeson of Hythe, our com- 
panion at Stratford-on-Avon ; or the Maidstone Museum, Mr. Hal- 
bertsma has sent me his /ristan Dictionary, or, rather, his father’s, 
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and I must write to thank him. Did the Trumpet Ash succeed in 
rooting? It is not known here. My garden is very backward: all 
yesterday there was a rainfall; but very cold when I turned out this 
morning at six o'clock, 

“Will you give my respects to Mr. Warne if he is still with you ; 
and offering my best regards to Miss Smith, 


“ Believe me, as ever, yours truly, 
“ JosppH Mayer.” 


The reference to Stratford-upon-Avon is an allusion 
to a visit to that town in the autumn of 1868, to set 
up a memorial in Shakespeare’s church to my late 
friend Frederick William Fairholt. I was accompanied 
by Mr. Waller, who executed for me the record of his 
leaving to fas town his Shakespearean collection, an 
enamelled brass; Mr. Mayer and Mr. Mackeson met 
us there, and we stayed a few days. To this visit 
I shall return in future pages. It led to the publica- 
tion of Remarks on Shakespeare, lis Birthplace, ete. ; 
and, soon after, propelled by Mr. Mayer’s generosity 
and good opinion, to The Rural Life of Shakespeare 
as Illustrated by las Works, now demanding a third 
edition. 

In 1865 Mr. Mayer assisted in the publication of 
the Diplomatarium Anglicum Atv Saxonici, by the 
eminent Saxon scholar, the late Benjamin Thorpe. It 
is a Collection of English Charters from the reign of 
AXthelberht of Kent, a.p. 605, to that of William the 
Conqueror ; together with Wills, Guilds, Manumissions, 
etc., with a Translation of the Anglo-Saxon. This 
very important work was produced under adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and the Government declined to support 
it. Mr. Thorpe dedicated it to his Patron, adding 
these expressive words: ‘To whose taste soe liber: 
ality every lover of archeology, monumental and lite- 
rary, owes a lasting debt of gratitude ; and without 
whose aid, spontaneously offered, this Collection of 
Old English Charters would have lain unpublished and 
unknown.” The following letters are inserted, from 
among many, in my copy of the Diplomatarium :— 
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“ Chiswick, W., 19th Aug. 1865. 

“My DEAR Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
the 17th and 18th. By the latter I see with pleasure that my volume 
is safe in your hands. I hope that it will not fall below your 
expectations. As far as the outside is concerned it is a very fair 
tome: I heartily wish it may prove useful. 

“T heartily wish and hope you may live to enjoy many prosperous 
and happy birthdays. 

“My life is so apart from the rest of the world, and I see so very 
few books or periodical works, that I do not know what Mr. Corner 
(A. B. C.) wrote.! I have seen an announcement of works by Miss 
Corner, I suppose a sister. 

“Would it not be wholly out of Miss Meteyard’s path to write a 
Review of the Diplomatarium # Ladies do not generally know or 
interest themselves much about old Latin or Saxon Charters ; and, 
as to The Times, I feel a doubt, as Mr. Dasent, their literary Magnus 
Apollo, is engaged on a work for the Master of the Rolls, or, rather, 
for the real ‘ Direction’, Hardy and Co.,; and might not be too well 
disposed. My friend Mr. HE. A. Freeman will, I doubt not, send a 
paper to the Saturday Renew. 

“You will be glad to know that I have just received a most kind 
letter from Mr. Mayer, in which he requests to have the thirty copies 
sent him by rail. Of you he speaks in the most friendly terms. 
I have asked him if he destines a copy for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. ‘ 

“Tam naturally anxious to know what you think of the Diploma- 
tarium after perusal, and I remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Always faithfully yours, 
“C. Roach Smith, Esq.” “ Bens, THORPE.” 


“ Chiswick, 22nd Aug. 1865. 


“My pear Sir,—I am sure the following, from a letter just re- 
ceived from our excellent friend Mr. Mayer, will give you pleasure. 

“T propose to send a copy to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and shall take care to say something about the Saxon Charters and 
Grants of lands which are most desirable as illustrating the History 


1 George Richard Corner, F.S.A. His writings will be found in 
the Proceedings of the chief Metropolitan Antiquarian Societies, and 
in those of the Surrey Archeological Society. I am not snre if there 
were relationship between him and Miss Corner. 

2 T suppose I suggested her writing a review. She would have 
been perfectly competent ; and I do not believe that Mr, Dasent would 
have been indisposed to make known one valuable work because he 
was engaged on another. To him, in byegone days, I am indebted 
for many kindnesses in connection with archeology. 
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of Britain, I will consult a friend as to how we may make it most 
telling upon the Chancellor. 

“Did you find anything to gratify you, or of interest, at Silchester ? 

“T was asked on Sunday whether you admit subscribers to the 
Collectanea ; and whether the parts are to be had from the beginning, 
and for how much. 

“Yours, my dear Sir, faithfully, 
“*C, Roach Smith, Esq.” ‘“‘ B, THORPE.” 


Mr. Thorpe states that his first idea was to produce 
an enlarged edition of the Codex Diplomaticus, with a 
translation of every document in Anglo-Saxon, accord- 
ing to a plan submitted by himself and the late Mr. 
Kemble to Sir James Graham, then at the head of the 
Home Office ; but to which they received no answer. 
He afterwards offered the work to Sir John Romilly ; 
but his offer was rejected on the score of expense! Un- 
daunted by this repulse, he arranged the Charters 
bearing directly or indirectly on our early history into 
the volume called Diplomatarium ; and this was offered 
to the Master of the Rolls; but with no better success. 
Mr. Mayer then came forward and did for the nation 
what the nation could not do for itself. 

In 1872 Mr. Mayer commissioned Mr. Wright to 
prepare and publish for him Feudal Manuals of En glish 
ffistory, examples of a class of documents but little 
known. As described by Mr. Wright, “they consist of 
rolls of vellum, on which was written with great care, 
in bold elegant handwriting, a synopsis of English his- 
tory, from the earliest period to the time at which they 
were written. They furnish us with the facts of Eng- 
lish history as they were received in medizval times : 
and sometimes we may find an anecdote or an opinion 
that is new to us; and they give us the amount of 
knowledge relating to the history of his country which 
it was considered ‘that an English baron or gentleman 
of the feudal period ought to aa as well as its 
special colour and character.” 

The first of these Manuals is one in the possession of 
Mr. Mayer. It commences with King Ethelbert, and 
brings the history down to the reion of Edward L, 
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early in whose reign it appears to have been written. 
The others are in the British Museum. 

Mr. Mayer has not confined his sympathies to his- 
tory, archeology, and literature. His taste takes a 
yet wider range. He has patronised painters, sculp- 
tors, medal engravers. He has written on the Art of 
Pottery ; especially on its history in Liverpool ; and to 
him is due Miss Meteyard’s Lnfe of Wedgwood, the 
greater part of the documents from which it was com- 
puled being supplied from his abundant store of manu- 
scripts, while his purse was freely opened to the clever 
and industrious authoress. The difficulty would be to 
say to which art or to which science Mr. Mayer has 
not been a benefactor. When I retired from London, 
I resumed a favourite amusement of my boyhood, 
horticulture, making certain branches of it a study. 
I found Mr. Mayer ever by my side in spirit, taking an 
interest in and encouraging my researches and experi- 
ments. He exhibited, in Liverpool, specimens of my 
black Hamburgh grapes, ripened upon the open wall, 
provoking from gardeners doubts and denials of their 
asserted culture ; and my letter to him On the Scarcity 
of Home-grown Fruits, with Remedial Suggestions, was 
printed in the Proceedings of the Historie Society, in 
1863. Fulla thousand copies were distributed, through 
Mr. Mayer’s liberality, in this country and in France. 
Mr. Mayer then encouraged me to publish a second 
edition, which has, long since, been exhausted. In it 
I advised the planting of unoccupied land on the sides 
of railways with dwarf apple trees and other fruit 
trees. My suggestion has been partially adopted in 
France and Germany; but in England the thousands 
of miles of waste land of the railways yet remain a 
blank. 

Mr. Mayer has published other works, including a 
facsimile of Sprott’s Chronicle, from the original manu- 
script in his collection, edited by the late Dr. W. Bell, 
with a translation; Memoirs of Dodd, Upcott, and 


Stubbs, R.A.; a Catalogue of the engraved gems and 
L 
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rings in his collection, by Mr. Charles Tindal Gatty. 
The volumes of the Historie Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire also testify largely to his energy, industry, 
and the wide range of his acquirements and learning. 
But his life in Liverpool can only be told by himself. 
He alone could speak of the people he has met with ; 
authors, sculptors, painters, artists of all kinds, 
eminent actors, and literary men; for his house in 
Lord Street was ever open to all; and, from his exten- 
sive connections abroad as well as throughout the 
kingdom, it was seldom without visitors and guests. 
When help for rising talent was wanted, or help for 
the unsuccessful, and probably sometimes even for the 
improvident, Joseph Mayer was among the first to be 
looked to. But his wide-spreading sympathy needed 
no prompting ; his benevolence was not of the lethargic 
type that needs rousing into action ; it was ever awake 
and doing. 

Having relieved himself of the duties and calls of a 
flourishing business, his philanthropy took a yet more 
extended range. To the town of Liverpool he pre- 
sented his collections of art and antiquities, valued at 
£80,000; and, in 1866, he founded a Free Library for 
Bebington, the place he had chosen to reside in. In 
this there is something so rare and noble, that it is 
impossible to estimate the benefits conferred, or to 
render full honour to the benefactor. Liverpool has 
erected a statue to him; but in this Free Library, Mr. 
Mayer, in educating the thousands around him, has 
erected to himself a memorial more durable than 
marble or brass, an imperishable monument in the 
gratitude of generations. To him are even more ap- 
plicable, than to the Man of Ross, the words of Pope : 

“ Blush Grandeur, blush ; proud Courts, withdraw your blaze ; 

Ye little stars, hide your diminish’d rays.” 
It is the age for education ; the Legislature propels it ; 
and all admit that it should be universal. Yet we see 
large and wealthy towns resisting the establishment of 
Free Libraries as they resist other necessities both for 
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the bodily and mental salus populi. Their corporations 

-are rich; they have men among them, no doubt, as 
capable of doing what Mr. Mayer has done; but the 
heart is wanting; they have not trained themselves to 
place their chief happiness in what leads to the happi- 
ness of others. Although I have had the pleasure of 
seeing people flock by hundreds to the library, and 
have witnessed the staff of librarians and assistants, 
with Mr. Mayer himself among them, dispensing the 
treasures of learning, I am compelled to take from a 
printed Report some statistics and particulars :— 

“Tn the first twelve months, 700 tickets were issued, and 12,190 
volumes lent; in 1867, 1,350 ticketholders borrowed 25,993 volumes ; 
in 1868, the numbers were, 1,836 and 29,064; in 1869, 2,322 and 
30,352 ; in 1870, 2,875 and 38,086 ; in 1871, 3,260 and 33,321; in 
1872, 3,533 and 27,872; in 1873, 3,830 and 24,922; in 1874, 4,197 
and 28,690 ; in 1875, 4,538 and 27,623 ; in 1876, 4,932 and 29,494 ; 
in 1877, 5,263 and 30,872.” 

This library, which consists of several rooms, one of 
which contains books of reference, is detached from 
the dwelling-house, in which is also a spacious library 
of manuscripts, illustrated works, drawings, paintings, 
and choice works of art; and here Mr. Mayer receives 
such of his friends as are happily situated near enough 
to avail themselves of the privilege of paying him a 
weekly visit. The other rooms of the mansion are 
also stored with choice works of art, not the least in- 
teresting of which are the marble busts and profiles of 
friends by Signor Fontana, one of the most able sculp- 
tors of the day. Mr. Mayer’s liberality was not 
brought to a close by the Free Library. He laid out, 
with excellent taste, extensive grounds, planted with 
shrubs and flowers, which are also free to the public. 
They adjoin his private garden and grounds, stocked 
with flowers and fruits, the choicer kinds being assisted 
with the needed appliance of glass and artificial heat. 

Mr. Mayer’s love of nature as well as of art, his 
genial disposition and simple habits, made him a most 


1 Reprinted from Ve Standard with additions, Liverpool, 1878. 
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agreeable companion in excursions. I have had the 
pleasure of making several with him from his own 
house ; and from mine to Pevensey and its neighbour- 
hood; and on later days to Upchurch, and to the 
megalithic monuments at Addington and Coldrum. 
And, let it be noted, that when, on leaving London, 
I took possession of my newly-acquired property at 
Strood, on the day in which I walked from Gravesend 
to my new home, I found Mr. Mayer waiting at the 
junction of the Cuxton Road, which leads to my 
house, to accompany me ! 


THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 


At the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London I became acquainted with Mr. Wright ; and 
very soon after I talked with him about establishing a 
society in England similar to that founded by M. de 
Caumont in France. I had been to France, had formed 
the acquaintance of M. Alexandre Hermand of St. 
Omer ; of M. Boucher de Perthes of Abbeville; of Dr. 
Rigollot of Amiens; of M. de Gerville of Valognes ; 
and was in correspondence with others at Paris. I 
saw that the Société Frangaise d’Archéologie was 
doing much by introducing itself to the provinces, 
while our Society of Antiquaries, destined to sell its 
valuable Archwologia for waste paper, was stagnating 
in stately seclusion, with the power and prestige to do 
much, doing little. Wright, though a very young 
man, had, through the interest and friendship of M. 
Guizot, become a member of the Instittit of France, 
and was in active alliance with some of the first literary 
men of Paris. He could well understand and approve 
my object; but he, at first, thought we could do 
nothing until we had a Minister of Public Instruction. 
To a certain extent, he was right; but I urged that 
we might wait for years in vain; and pointed out the 
evils of delay. He consented to act with me at once; 
and so the British Archeeological Association, to which 
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the preceding pages are so much devoted, came into 
being. 

When, two years since, I printed a Notice’ of 
Thomas Wright, I was almost without reliable infor- 
mation on his earliest years. I believe he told me he 
was born at Bradford ; but I cannot find the note [ 
made at the time, which was during the last visit he 
paid me at Strood, when I found his memory clear for 
the long past, but uncertain and fading for recent oc- 
currences. From the autobiography of his grandfather, 
Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw, which he edited in 
1864, it appears that he descended from a family of 
good fame and position in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 
Certainly, he was not born at Ludlow, as has been 
often asserted; but there he was educated, at the 
Grammar School which I visited with him, he pointing 
out the desk at which he sat. In June last I received 
from Mr. John Wood, now of Carisbrooke, I.W., some 
unexpected particulars which will be acceptable to my 
readers. 


“Tt was in the year 1824, when I went to live at Ludlow, that I 
became acquainted with the Wright family; and, on my parents 
leaving Ludlow, I went to live with them, the family consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright, and their younger son, Thomas. Their elder 
son, William, was then a printer at Fulwood’s Rents, Holborn. The 
father, I understood, came from Manchester to Ludlow, where he was 
employed in the bookselling and printing establishment of Messrs. 
Procter and Jones in Broad Street. The Wrights resided in pre- 
mises at the rear of the library adjoining the printing office. Thomas 
and I slept in two attics, plainly furnished, but very clean, and where 
I spent many a happy hour. 

“The old people were rather eccentric in some things, and very 
nearly allied to the Friends or Quakers in their speech, dress, and 
deportment. Mr. Wright had a rather large library; and added to 
it by attending sales of second-hand books, much to the dread of 
poor Mrs. Wright. In one of his forages he brought home, with a 
number of books, an old, large and obsolete harpsichord, which occu- 
pied much of the space of our dining-room ; and, as it could not be 
played upon, the speculation was condemned by all. He was a little, 
but very little, musical ; and had an old-fashioned instrument called 
an ‘English flute’, blown as a clarionet, with reed; but I always 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vii, p. 244 to p. 255, 
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found the performance so excruciating that I was glad to sidle out of 
the room, and get up into my own little attic. He gave lectures on 
Botany, and especially on English wild flowers ; and wrote several 
small works, and The History and Antiquities of Ludlow, and ws 
Ancient Castle. This, with the lectures on Botany, introduced him to 
many of the gentry of the town and neighbourhood. After a time, 
his sight partially failing, he went to London, where, I believe, he 
resided with his son William. Mrs. Wright wrote me several nice, 
affectionate letters, after they had all left-Ludlow, telling me that 
Thomas had married a French lady ; the straightened circumstances 
of herself and husband ; that he went to Birmingham to try and sell 
his library ; took the cholera, and died there ; and that she was then 
living with Thomas and his wife. 

“Thomas early showed his liking for literary pursuits and anti- 
quarian lore. He was engaged at one time, when I lived with them, 
in compiling a Gazetteer, I believe for Virtue and Co. He could not 
then have been more than fifteen or sixteen years old. I was his 
senior by about two years. He also had a small collection of Roman 
and early English coins which he took much delight in, and was 
always pleased in showing them to his friends. I believe he received 
his early education at the Free Grammar School in Ludlow. He had 
no ear for music; and although | offered to teach him what little I 
then knew on the flute, he always declined ; and persisted in saying 
that he could not distinguish any difference in any of the airs I 
played. To test him I remember playing to him ‘God save the 
King’, and the ‘Old Hundredth Psalm’. He declared his inability to 
distinguish between the two! After this I forbore to press on him 
the study of music. 

‘*‘ Amongst the gentry to whom the father got an introduction was 
a Mr. Hutchings, who lived in Broad Street, between the Library and 
the Broad Gate, on the left hand in gomg down. He it was who 
offered to send Thomas to Trinity College, Cambridge, and maintain 
him there. Of course this munificent offer was gladly accepted by 
father and son; and the latter soon departed for his new abode, on the 
road to fame, but not to wealth, I fear. He and I never corresponded ; 
and with the exception of now and then seeing seme of his works, 
such as his History of Ludlow, 1852; A LMistory of Caricature and 
Grotesque in Art, 1864; The Celt, the Roman, and tie Saxon, etc., 
with some of his articles in Zhe Art Union, The Intellectual Observer, 
etc., | heard nothing of him.” 


Mr. Wood relates his visit to Mr. Wright in Sydney 
Street, Brompton, in 1874. Wright did not seem to 
remember him ; but when he rose to depart, said he 
would accompany him, and, taking his arm, introduced 
him to a son of Mr. Jones of Ludlow, a bookseller, in 
the neighbourhood of Brompton ; and to him Wright 
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introduced Mr. Wood as “ an old Ludlow friend”. At 
this time his memory was gradually decaying ; and his 
mind also. 

Wright's progress at Cambridge must have been 
very rapid. At that early day, John Mitchell Kemble, 
in the Preface to his translation of the epic poem of 
Beowulf, pays him a high compliment, which shows 
how advanced Wright must then have been in Anglo- 
Saxon. Kemble and he were intimate friends ; but 
they soon separated, never to be re-united. When I 
said’ I was ignorant of the cause, I had no further 
evidence than some few words of disavowal by Wright 
of Kemble having any reason for offence ; and Kemble, 
who used to visit me, never alluded to Wright. Now 
I am in possession of the correspondence, I find a copy 
of a long letter by the latter on the groundlessness 
for Kemble’s believing that Wright had betrayed confi- 
dence in publishing something. I always considered 
that Kemble was in error; now I feel convinced of it. 
The matter is not worth resuscitation ; and it is only 
one of many instances of the sudden severance of 
friendship between literary men without justification. 
Something akin to jealousy must be the mainspring of 
this discordant feeling in minds adapted, we suppose, 
by nature and education, for confidence, union, and 
friendship. The division in the British Archeological 
Association, sufficiently, though briefly, narrated in 
my work before referred to, can in no other way be 
explained; and so likewise Wright’s exclusion from 
office in the Society of Antiquaries. To me Wright 
ever seemed to soar far above anything approaching to 
envy or jealousy. His disposition was eminently kind 
and generous ; and the earnest and incessant occupa- 
tion of his time in studies which have placed him 
among the foremost men of the age, in some respects 
above them, left no room for the growth or creation of 
unworthy passions. His activity and determined per- 
severance cannot be fully estimated by the list of his 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vii, p. 246. 
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works which I have printed ; Allibone’s Biogruphical 
Dictionary’ must be referred to; but even this does 
not contain all, as it was published some years before 
Wright's death. As regards the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Mr. Brabrook’s letter to The Atheneum will 
show how, up to the last, he was disregarded. 


“ London, Dec. 29, 1877 


“T thank you for pointing out that, after nearly forty years’ mem- 
bership of the Society of Antiquaries, our honoured and lamented 
colleague, Thomas Wright, was allowed to retire, about two years 
ago, without a suggestion from the Society that his association with 
us was considered “by us of more value than his annual two guineas. 
Consequently, when our President, next St. George’s Day, refers with 
his usual graceful tact to the Fellows who have died during the year, 
he must, perforce leave out the naine of this, the greatest of thern. 

« Supported by my friends, Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
J. E. Price, I ventured at the last special meeting of the Society to 
propose an amendment of the statutes, enabling the Council to deal 
with this very question. The Council did not ‘support the proposi- 
tion, and it was rejected by a considerable majority. The Council, 
however, undertook on their own responsibility to deal with such 
cases as I had in view if any should arise in future. I had in my 
mind, among others, the case of a gentleman who, after twenty years’ 
Fellowship, became a poor brother of the Charterhouse, and was, in 
consequence, in the euphuistic language of our statutes, ‘amoved’ 
from the Society for not paying his subscription. 

“The man who, instead of having walked in the path that leads to 
wealth, has spent his intellect, his prime, and his substance in the 
precarious and unremunerative pursuit of antiquarian literature, is 
the man we ought to keep, and not to lose. To such a man the 
Society might well say, ‘It is you we want, not your money ; come 
among us as often as you can; give us the fruits of your ripe learn- 
ing ; tke your tea with your old friends and fellow-workers in the 
Hall of Burlington House ; and never mind the subscription.’ 

“T thought my own suggestions the best way of doing this. The 
Council and the Society showed me I was wrong. I sincerely trust 
that they, in their wisdom, will find some better - way. 


“i. W. BRABROOK.” 


Mr. Brabrook’s reference to the President’s “ graceful 
tact” has in it something of irony to all who know 
what the President’s annual addresses were, and what 
they should have been. They were remarkable not 


1 [ propose reprinting this with additions in the “ Appendix”. 
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for any comprehensive review of the state of anti- 
quarianism, nor for any but a most superficial analysis 
of the few good Papers or communications; but for a 
very indiscriminate laudation of deceased members, 
whose merits in other sciences were paraded to do 
duty in one they had little or no relation to, while the 
really eminent Fellows, such as Wright, were passed 
over in such a manner as to show that the President 
did not understand them. 

Wright had a sincere regard for the Society of An- 
tiquaries ; and contributed some excellent Papers ; but 
he was never encouraged ; and his contributions were 
accepted more as favours conferred on him than as a 
credit and honour to the Society. No one showed 
more anxiety that the offer of the Duke of Northum- 
berland to make excavations on the line of the Roman 
Wall should be accepted than Wright. On this offer 
I have many letters from him and from Captain W. H. 
Smyth, then Director. The latter was personally in- 
timate with the Duke, and they had talked the matter 
over long and earnestly before the proposal was made 
to Lord Mahon, the President. Nothing could have 
been more advantageous to the Society ; and whether 
the two rival bodies, Institute and Association, were 
to be united under its banners or through its media- 
tion was quite a matter of minor importance; the 
project was certain to result in advantages of the very 
highest kind, both to the Society and to national 
archeology. At that time I was on the Council, and 
was aware, through the Director, that the Duke’s letter 
to the President would be read. It was read; but it 
was received in silence except by myself. The members 
of the Council looked as if they feared they might say 
something disagreeable to the President ; and when I 
observed that of course his Lordship would thank His 
Grace and gratefully accept his offer, not one word 
was said by the Council, or by the President, who, in 
silence, folded up the letter, and put it into his pocket. 


With the “ oraceful tact” Mr, Brabrook gave him 
M 
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credit for, he concealed his rebuff of good fortune from 
the Society. 

Although continually occupied with the publication 
of works demanding deep research and close applica- 
tion, Mr. Wright’s good constitution, regular and early 
habits, enabled him to get through an immense amount 
of work. He was seldom in bed after three or four 
o'clock in the summer, and five or six in the winter ; 
and he worked all day. His assiduity, perseverance, 
and economy of time enabled him to do much in the 
open field as a relaxation. The Wanderings of an 
Antiquary will show how he turned pedestrian excur- 
sions to literary profit. Visits to his friends Lords 
Lytton and Londesborough, the Rev. Lambert Lark- 
ing, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Moore, Mr. Wace, and others, 
were ever productive of discoveries and acute observa- 
tions, so that this volume is not only attractive for its 
style, and illustrations (by Fairholt), but useful for its 
archeology. With the aid of his friend Mr. Beriah 
Botfield, M.P., he instituted excavations at Wroxeter 
on the site of the Roman Uvriconiwm. The Shrews- 
bury Natural History and Antiquarian Society, the 
Rev. E. Egremont, Dr. Henry Johnson, Mr. Samuel 
Wood, Mr. Wace, and others in the locality took an 
active part in the adventure; the Duke of Cleveland, 
as landlord, did all that could be expected ; a consider- 
able sum of money was raised; and for some time the 
work went on successfully. But my friend did not 
estimate the cost and the difficulties so highly as I 
did; and the excavations, for want of funds, came to a 
standstill for years. Mr. Wright appealed to Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer; but was told that 
the Treasury was not accustomed to give money for 
such purposes. This was not strictly true, for money 
had been given for excavations on the site of Carthage 
and of several localities in the East, of far less interest 
to’our national history than those of Uriconium. But 
Wright did get an answer. That was more than Lord 
John Russell could afford to me when I pleaded to him 
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for aid to excavate fully and keep open the theatre 
discovered on the site of Verulamium. Previous to 
the visit of the Archeological Association, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, already a liberal donor, gave fifty guineas. 
When this generous contribution was expended the 
excavations ceased. Although Mr. Wright published 
a handsome volume, it must be allowed that the exca- 
vations did little more than establish the fact that the 
wide area of the buried city is rich in remains, which 
past efforts leave unrevealed. 

The translation of the Emperor Napoleon’s Infe of 
Julius Cesar, two volumes in thick octavo, was exe- 
cuted with extraordinary rapidity, and, it need not be 
wondered at, done well. The Emperor spared no pains 
or cost to identify by surveys and excavations several 
of the chief sites of conflict between the Romans and 
Gauls ; and he succeeded. I had noticed in The Times, 
on the occasion of the Congress of the Archzeological 
Institute at Rochester, Dr. Guest’s Paper on the land- 
ing of Cesar in Britain. This met the eye of the Em- 
peror, who, forthwith, sent his private Secretary, M. 
Alfred Maury, to Rochester, to procure for him Dr. 
Guest's arguments and opinions. The Emperor did not 
altogether adopt them; and thus, from the want of reli- 
able local information, he has fallen into a serious error. 
M. Alfred Maury is one of the most eminent of literary 
antiquaries ; but, I believe, he won this important post 
with the Emperor from his integrity, love of truth, and 
freedom from flattery and servility. The Emperor, 
with serious faults, had virtues often wanting in more 
perfect men ; and among them was a deep love for the 
ancient national monuments. The young Prince, just 
before his ill-advised departure for Zululand, sent the 
widow of Mr. Wright ten guineas, with a warm ex- 
pression of sympathy, coupled with a regret that this 
sum was as much as he then could afford to offer her. 

The names of Wright and James Orchard Halliwell 
(now Halliwell-Phillipps) were early and continuously 
associated, their acquaintance commencing at Cam- 
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bridge. Together they edited the Relique Antique ; 
and a new edition of Nares’s Glossary; and they co- 
operated in the chief publications of the Camden, 
Percy, and other Societies, with a steady, increasing 
esteem, and unshaken friendship. When the hard- 
worked mind gave way, and income became reduced or 
annihilated, bodily afflictions at the same time demand- 
ing increased attention and comforts, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps promptly gave most substantial and per- 
manent assistance, supplementing a pension granted 
by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Dillon Croker, also, did not 
forget his own and his father’s friend; but became an 
almost daily visitor and companion; and to the widow, 
left without any provision from her husband, and pen- 
sionless, he became of the greatest consolation and 
support up to her death. Mr. Brabrook also warmly 
seconded us in raising funds rendered additionally 
needed from Mrs. Wright’s infirmities; and from the 
Royal Literary Fund she received a handsome present. 
From the grave we addressed Lord Beaconsfield on 
behalf of Mrs. Wright; but we received the coldest 
reply, which, to a further application, was followed by 
a direct refusal. After some time, I addressed Mr. 
Gladstone. As I expected, he returned a prompt and 
kind answer; and, after a short time, a grant of £100, 
which, [ make no doubt, would have been repeated, 
had it been needed’ * I and Mr. Dillon Croker had 
other resources in view, while a few friends gave cor- 
dial and liberal assistance. Death, however, somewhat 
suddenly terminated our services; and we followed our 
charge to her grave, close to that of her husband, on the 
10th of February last, in the Brompton Cemetery. 
The followers were Dr. Fisher, her medical attendant, 
who was botha friend and a physician, Mr. Pound, Mrs. 
Parker, Mr. Dillon Croker, and myself: At the grave 
attended some of the family of Mr. F. W. Ainsworth, 
a nephew of Mr. Wright, and Mrs. McLachlan. 

The marble bust, by Durham, is now in the apart- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
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House ; it was purchased of the widow by subscrip- 
tions. The likeness is excellent. 


CHARLES WARNE, F.S.A. 


Among my most intimate living friends, connected 
with me early in my antiquarian career, and happily, 
yet working with me, is Mr. Charles Warne. We were 
acquainted soon after I became a citizen of London ; 
and our intercourse has been incessant. In company 
with Mr. Charles Moore Jessop (now Dr.) I visited him 
when he resided at Milbourne St. Andrews, near Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire ; and then and there I added to my 
list of friends Mr. Henry Durden, yet living, Mr. Wil- 
liam Shipp, and Mr. Charles Hall. Mr. Sydenham, 
who belonged to this group of Dorsetshire worthies, I 
previously knew, when editor of a newspaper at Green- 
wich. Mr. Jessop and I walked from Salisbury ; and 
found the four, about to be our hosts, waiting for us at 
Woodyates Inn, which is upon the line of the Roman 
road from Silchester to Exeter, called Via Iceniana. 
We were thus at once introduced to one of the grandest 
monuments in the kingdom ; and to some of, if not the 
most, earnest antiquaries of the county, one of whom 
was destined to be the historian of its early times. 
Under the guidance of his Ancient Dorset, I have, in 
company with Mr. John Harris, walking from Dr. Wake 
Smart’s at Cranbourne, recently revisited the Via Ice- 
mana with increased delight. Our stay with Mr. 
Warne was in every respect enjoyable and profitable. 
We visited Hod Hill, which has furnished such in- 
valuable Roman remains to Mr. Durden’s Museum ; and 
saw the perfect Roman camp upon its summit, since in 
part, if not wholly, ploughed up! We inspected other 
earthworks (oppida), and passed a long evening with 
Mr. Charles Hall, at Ansty, an important part of his 
hospitable entertainment being local antiquities and 
some rare coins of Carausius. Dr. Jessop and I talk 
over the incidents of this excursion with much pleasure 
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and with a degree of triumph in knowing that four of 
us are yet alive. 

In 1866, Mr. Warne published The Celtte Tumuli of 
Dorset, dedicating the handsome folio volume to his 
old friend Dr. Wake Smart. It is valuable for the 
personal researches of the author, conducted in the 
true spirit of the earnest antiquary ; for the compre- 
hensive review of similar remains in other parts of the 
world ; and for the clear and decisive manner in which 
he draws conclusions from his own experience and 
that of others. Hundreds of these grave-mounds have 
been excavated carelessly to gratify mere idle curiosity, 
and their contents dispersed without yielding a scrap 
to science ; but Mr. Warne, with matured judgment, 
analyses, explains, accounts for apparent anomalies, and 
gives sound information. For the true antiquary, the 
volume is the best that has been written ; for a study of 
the Dorsetshire Celtic tumuli is a study of tumuli in 
general. 

For An Illustrated Map of Dorsetshire, its Vestiges, 
Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and Danish, Mr. Warne, accom- 
panied by his friend and draughtsman, the late Mr. 
George Hillier, spent full two years in perambulating 
the county. These researches led to the publication, 
in 1872, of Ancient Dorset, in folio, well illustrated 
with admirable etchings by Mr. J. G. Waller, from 
sketches by Hillier : it is dedicated to his cousin, Miss 
Elizabeth Warne, and myself. This laborious, costly, 
and complete work places Mr. Warne in the foremost 
rank of antiquaries. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than his description of the Celtic or British oppida, 
which are so numerous and often grand, in Dorsetshire; 
and this is made charmingly clear by Mr. Waller’s 
etchings. The reader may sit by his fireside and travel 
with the author to the lofty and complicated ramparts 
of Maiden Castle, of Eggar-Dun, and similar stupen- 
dous earthworks ; walk along the remarkable boundary 
dykes, and Roman roads, without the labour and ex- 
haustion which personal survey entails upon all but 
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practised pedestrians ; and text and illustrations will 
easily enable him to understand and enjoy. The Nu- 
mismatist will be gratified by the supplementary illus- 
trations of Saxon and early English coins struck in 
Dorsetshire. 

When we read the list of Subscribers to this valuable 
work, we cannot but be struck in noticing the absence 
of substantial support given it by the county itself. 
No doubt Mr. Warne’s manly and independent spirit 
forbade his doing more than addressing circulars to 
the chief people ; but in these days of education and of 
archeological study or fashion, more consistent pa- 
triotism might have been looked for. 

Mr. Warne’s extensive collection of Celtic sepulchral 
urns and other local antiquities is at present on loan in 
the Brighton Museum. With collections such as his and 
Mr. Durden’s, easily to be ceded, it is discreditable that 
there should be no county museum in Dorsetshire. 
But these gentlemen will, no doubt, provide for the 
preservation of the collections in their integrity. 

When living at Ewell, Mr. Warne made researches 
in some pits sunk in the chalk previously examined by 
Dr. Diamond, and forming the subject of a Paper by 
him in the Archeologia. Mr. Warne considers them 
to have been latvine. Accepting this view, it is obvious 
that Ewell is of Roman origin, and that the vicus 
there must have been considerable. Dr. Diamond’s 
discoveries introduce the products of a Roman pottery 
of a very marked character. Mr. Warne, while at 
Ewell, investigated, nearly as far as Dorking, the 
Roman road to Chichester, upon which I and my 
friends Messrs. Law and Harris travelled on foot a 
few years since, succeeding in supplementing Mr. 
Warne’s discoveries. 

At a future stage of these Retrospections I shall have 
to introduce Mr. Warne as my companion in France. 
For the present I content myself in referring to a 
sketch of him which I made in the castrum at Jublains, 
introduced in plate xxix of the third volume of my 
Collectanea Antiqua. 
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“T ran it through, even from my boyish days.”—Othello. 


Kine Luar says that “when we are born, we cry, that 
we are come to this great stage of fools’. I suppose I 
was not exempted from this law of nature; and that 
when I first smelt the air in Landguard Manor House, 
in the first quarter of the present century, like others, 
I wawled and cried; although there is the best of evi- 
dence to prove that I sang before I could talk ; so that 
if I cannot say I was born singing, I can say I was 
born with a musical ear. I have lately thought much 
on this. Landguard is near Shanklin, a village when 
I was born, now a town. My father’s ancestors held 
freehold lands in the Island from the time of Charles 
the First, and probably earlier. My mother was of the 
old family of Roach of Arreton Manor. Her brother 
John Roach, married my father’s sister; so that the 
relationship between me and the Roaches of Arreton 
is particularly close ; and it was ever cherished on both 
sides ; now, if possible, more than ever, as our once 
large families are reduced, to two in that of Arreton, 
and to myself in that of Landguard, the youngest of 
ten. To my aunt, a most gifted woman, next to my 
mother and elder sisters, | imagine I owe nearly all in 
my educated nature that I can look back upon with 
satisfaction. My father died when I was very young ; 
too young, indeed, I suppose, to profit much by the 
sound lessons he gave me upon his knee ; and when he 
boasted of my truthfulness in owning to having been the 
cause of the greyhounds driving an ewe, about to have 
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twins, to her death in a deep ditch, I am not sure I 
knew much about truth or falsehood, although he 
thought nothing of the loss of the ewe and lambs when 
he possessed a son who thus early, as he said boast- 
fully, scorned to shield himself under a lie. Candour 
compels me to give what may be a reverse to this 
bright portrait, by stating that when I was aware my 
father was about to place me before him upon his 
horse, Black Sloven, to ride over the fields, I used to 
hide myself behind the large lime trees which skirt the 
Green Court of Landguard. And a serious complaint 
was lodged against me by a neighbour for the said 
greyhounds in my company driving his sheep into a 
river. Now, I was never cruel or mischievous ; but the 
dogs were fond of following me, and I was addicted, 
even when only five or six years old, to wandering 
about ; no doubt the dogs knew I had no control over 
them. I suspect that I was attracted by my love of 
rivers for the sake of fishing, which thus early I was 
passionately fond of. I cared nothing for horses, cows, 
sheep, or pigs; but poultry of all kinds received much 
of my attentions. 

Sir Richard Worsley, of Appuldurcomb, author of 
the History of the Isle of Wight and the Museum 
Worsleyanum, selected my grandfather, who then lived 
at Winston, asa sort of secretary and companion in his 
travels in Greece and Italy, from whence sprang the 
noble collection of works of ancient art at Appuldur- 
comb, dispersed by auction by a descendant. My father 
was partial to the company of superior men; and he 
was on friendly and visiting terms with Wilkes at San- 
down, and with Morton, the dramatist, who lodged 
yearly at Shanklin, and was a frequent visitor at 
Landguard. My eldest brother remembered going with 
them shooting. Much, if not all, of the excellent comedy 
Speed the Plough was written at Shanklin ; and to my 
father the author was indebted for some of the farm 
and farming incidents forming the staple of the play. 
Morton’s letters, which were numerous, shared, at my 
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father’s death, the common fate of literary corre- 
spondence, and were burnt. 

Of my father’s other sisters I only knew one, Mrs. 
Hearn, of Haseley ; Mrs. Gibbs, of Thorley, and Mrs. 
Johnson, of Wroxall, died in my infancy. Neither did 
I know my cousin, Mary F. Johnson, afterwards Mrs. 
Moncrieff, who in very early life published a volume of 
Sonnets; and who, on her deathbed, wrote for me, for 
my brother’s Glossary of Isle of Wight Words, the 
little poem, A Dream of the Isle of Wight.’ My father’s 
brother, Nicholas, of Knighton, and then of Yaverland 
Manor House, I remember well. There was a very 
aged woman residing, some years since, at Shide, whom 
the Queen visited. She had lived as servant at Land- 
guard, and used to speak of my father and uncle as 
Master Nicholas and Master John. My mother’s 
brothers were Mr John Roach, of Arreton Manor, and 
Mr. Henry Roach, of Redway; her sister, Mrs. Bridger, 
of North Stoneham, near Southampton, who advised 
my being sent to school at Swathling. I had previously, 
and during my father’s lifetime, been placed with the 
Misses Trattle, of Brading, who conducted a small 
boarding-school for young ladies. My two elder sisters 
drove me there when Morton Common was flooded up 
to the causeway. This transplantation was to me a 
cruel trial; but I was so concerned about the safety of 
my sisters on their return through the water, that I 
half forgot the clouded prospects of my new life; and 
when in a day or two I heard of their reaching Land- 
guard alive and well, I accepted my fate among the 
ladies with less anxiety ; and this is as much as I can 
say. I became, ere long, reconciled to the expatriation, 
especially when my youngest sister was sent to the 
school. There were three parlour-boarders, the Misses 
Gilbert, daughters ofa solicitor at Newport. Of these, 
the eldest became the wife of the very clever actor, 
Power, who was drowned in the “ President.” I sup- 
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pose, when he eloped with her, he was attached to 
Penson’s company. I was occasionally taken to visit 
my three cousins, the Chevertons, who were at a school 
close by, kept by Mr. Lister. Many happy days have 
I spent at their fine old residence, Apse. Their father 
married consecutively two of the Yaverland family. 
My father’s death I do not retain a recollection of. I 
was taken to see him on his death-bed.  ‘“ Charles,” he 
said, “will you go to Brading to fetch a doctor for 
me?’ I was a little perplexed by the question, and 
doubt if I replied. 

My father could sing; and I recollect, I believe, the 
tunes of every song I heard him sing. Among them 
were, ‘‘ Says Plato why should man be vain ?”; “Tis my 
will when I die”; and the much older “’Twas on a misty 
morning’. [His brothers and, I think, all his sisters 
sang: I know that my aunts Roach and Hearn did. 
I think I may safely say that I retain the tune, at 
least, of every song I ever heard, and they were many, 
in my infancy and boyhood. On this faculty more 
presently. 

When I left Brading the love of fishing»-had grown 
with my growth; and the fair meadows of North 
Stoneham, the Barge river, and the Itchen, were all 
pictured to me as accessories to Mr. Crouch’s school at 
Swathling ; and yet more; a river winding through 
Swathling itself and the yard of the friendly Mr. 
Caiger, a tanner, who dwelt there; and I might rise 
from sticklebats (or stucklings as we called them), to 
eudgeon, perch, and trout! And then for catching 
the beautiful minnows my cousins had a special net, 
circular, and suspended from a pole, in which were 
woven little pieces of red wool to resemble worms, to 
lure the fish to their reticulated trap, in which they were 
often caught by shoals. And further; as some of the 
Stoneham meadows were artificially irrigated, large fish 
often ventured out of their strongholds into rivulets, 
and were easily captured! Such were the bright al- 
lurements which assuaged the bitter pangs at leaving 
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home, and conducted me with my sisters in a post- 
chaise from Southampton to the comfortable mansion 
of my uncle at North Stoneham, where’ I was to stay 
a few days before going to school, and have some 
fishing. Mr. and Mrs. Crouch, who had been invited 
to meet us, I was at once introduced to. He was a 
fine, portly man, good-tempered, a good singer, and 
leader of the choir under the Rev. Frederick Beadon. 
I soon was able to judge of his vocal powers, for he 
and my brother, of the Royal Marines, were the 
singers of the evening. I was called upon to give 
specimens of my precocity, which so satisfied Mr. 
Crouch, that he at once advanced me to the place of 
first treble in the choir, and invariably had me to make 
one in his singing parties. Now, here comes a paradox 
on which I have lately reflected a good deal. I could 
well manage the evening and morning hymns, and 
“The dying Christian to his Soul”; but in sacred music 
I could not achieve much, if anything, beyond, while 
of ballads and songs I could sing from a store inex- 
haustible. With regard to the Collects I was almost 
as bad as Farmer Oatland in A Cure for the Heart- 
ache, for though I could find, I could seldom learn 
them. Yet, gentle readers, think not ill of my boy- 
hood : for the Bible was the book I most delighted in. 
I read it constantly in school hours and out of school ; 
and Mr. Crouch was asked by my sisters to explain to 
me dithcult passages such as I often perplexed them 
with: however, I never troubled him. On one occa- 
sion I was invited to Mr. Pickard’s at West End, 
about a mile from Swathling. Dinner or tea was an- 
nounced ; but I could not be found; garden, grounds, 
and outhouses were searched in vain; the family, 
alarmed, were about to send the servants to the 
meadows, when, quite by accident, I was found in Mr. 
Pickard’s office in communion with a large pictured 
Bible, which, on a previous occasion, I had discovered. 

The Rev. Frederick Beadon, in whose choir I was 
an unworthy treble, was a remarkable man in many 
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ways; regular in his religious duties; but not 
austere ; social and benevolent; fond of sacred music : 
fond of flowers and gardening ; and fond of fishing and 
shooting. Born in 1777, he died in 1879, in the 
102nd year of his age. What does Mr. Thoms, 
F.S.A., a sceptic in centenarianism, say to this? He 
continued to perform some duty in his church up to 
his 96th year, his voice retaining much of its power 
and modulation ; he enjoyed his gardens and flowers 
almost to his death ; and only relinquished fishing and 
shooting a few years previously. After the lapse of 
many years, in the heart of London, I became ac- 
quainted with his nephew, Mr. George Warde Norman 
(without any knowledge of his relationship to Mr. 
Beadon), receiving from him invitations to Bromley 
not only for myself, but for my friends; and un- 
swerving kindness up to the present moment. With 
characteristic good feeling and taste, Mr. Norman has 
printed an interesting memoir of his uncle.’ 

Mr. Crouch having removed to Saint-Cross, near 
Winchester, I and many of his pupils followed him. 
There I received my first classical tuition from the 
Rev. W. T. Williams, who won the regard of the 
small class under him by his mild and kind manners, 
and by inviting us now and then to take tea with him 
and his family. On such occasions singing was the 
chief pastime. My stay at Saint-Cross was, ere long, 
terminated by Mr. Crouch ceasing to be a school- 
master, in consequence of receiving an unlooked-for 
large fortune. The breaking-up was celebrated by an 
entertainment given to the gentry of the place and 
neighbourhood in the schoolroom. The performers 
were a professional conjurer and ventriloquist, and 
myself; I singing at intervals throughout the evening. 
I was quite able to keep pace with the conjurer, for, I 
believe, my songs far exceeded in number his tricks. 


1 Memoir on the Life of the Rev. Frederick Beadon, Canon Lesi- 
dentiary of Wells, and Rector of North Stoneham, Hampshire. By 
George Warde Norman, Bromley, Kent, 1879. 
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By the advice of Mr. Crouch, I was transferred, 
with his own sons and others, to the larger academy 
of Mr. Withers at Lymington, when, I suppose, I was 
between twelve and thirteen years of age. ‘This 
school consisted of about sixty boarders and the same 
number of day scholars; three ushers and a classical 
teacher. I had not been there but a few days when 
Mr. Withers, hearing me read, in the second or third 
class, from Sterne’s Sensibility, in Enfield’s Speaker, 
asked me to repeat what I had read, and to read 
more. When I had done, he called to the classical 
master, saying, “Mr. Gullen, I want you to hear a 
boy read” ; and requested me to stand at his desk and 
give the entire chapter. At the close he ordered me 
to stand at the head of the school. The fact is far 
less illustrative of any peculiar merit in me, than of 
showing the very remarkable deficiency in the general 
mass of the power of giving expression in reading ; 
and the same with singing and elocution. Here is 
another instance. 

We were permitted to attend the theatre if we 
could muster a dozen; and there was no great diff- 
culty in doing that. The company was Penson’s. He 
(as it appears in the Memoirs of Charles Mathews the 
Elder), was with Tate Wilkinson, who, when Mathews 
was about to joi him, warned him significantly that 
he had to succeed Penson. Penson, his sons, and the 
whole company, were good. George Penson was ad- 
vanced afterwards to Covent Garden; Shalders and 
others became noted. We all enjoyed the theatre; 
but I became enamoured of it. It was here I wit- 
nessed the performance of Planché’s Amoroso, perfectly 
ignorant of course of the name of the author, and not 
wanting to know; but the brilliant operatic interlude 
took my fancy, and I obtained, at the cost of two 
shillings, a copy. I then tried to cast the characters 
for a performance ; but in vain; I could not find one 
of my schoolfellows who had any more idea of acting 
than of singing; so it remained for me to represent all 
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the characters single-handed; and this I could do 
without book or prompter. Amoroso was the first of 
Planché’s long series of extravaganzas ; in the preface 
to the five volumes of which, as well as in his Recol- 
lections, he tells its very remarkable history. How, 
unknown to him, it found its way to Drury Lane 
Theatre; how its success prevented the premature 
closing of this theatre; and how no pecuniary com- 
pensation reached him. When, many years after, Mr. 
Planché became associated with me in the British 
Archeeological Association, I did not suspect that I was 
working, in such a different field, with the author of 
the dramatic piece which had so captivated me as a 
school-boy. 

I soon became promoted to the posts of monitor and 
librarian. In the latter capacity I first became ac- 
quainted with, or rather introduced to, Shakespeare. 
The library contained a 12mo. edition in several 
volumes, which attracted my attention, although in no 
instance was it ever inquired for by anyone else. One 
of these small volumes I used to carry with me on half- 
holidays when we went to Buckland to play cricket, a 
game I never cared to join in. There I used to read, 
with some difficulty in understanding, the works 
which, in after years I studied and am yet studying. 
On some days my reading was suspended for walking 
in the Rings, as a fine, wooded British oppidum close 
by, is called. I was on the threshold of primeval 
archeology, as I had been when on St. Catharine’s 
Hill, by Winchester ; but I could only wonder; nobody 
‘was at home to open the door for me. With Shake- 
speare, after awhile, I advanced rapidly, so that in the 
winter holidays, it was a great delight to me to read 
entire plays to my mother, who was always ready and 
willing to hear me. 

I have not much more to say of myself at the Lym- 
ington school, unless it be that I gained the confidence 
of Mr. Gullen, the classical teacher, who made me his 
messenger for whatever he wanted in the town; and 
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Mr. Withers allowed me books from his _ private 
library, occasionally giving encouraging words on my 
future destiny, which then I did not clearly under- 
stand. Mr. Gullen also took more pains with me 
than with the rest of his class; and when I left the 
school advised me to prosecute my classical studies ; 
laying stress on Cicero. I met him years after at the 
London Institution. He was ever writing, and had 
prepared many thin volumes, apparently for the press ; 
but whether they were ever printed, or what was the 
subject, I never knew. Of a few only of my school- 
fellows have I pleasing recollections. George Withers 
became a professor in the College at Calcutta; Henry 
married my cousin, Fanny Hearn; Thomas Twynam, 
who helped me in arithmetic, which I never could 
succeed in, is, no doubt, the same who is mentioned by 
Mr. Hutchins, under the head of the Winchester Con- 
oress. His younger brother Frederick and I were 
much attached to each other; and him, almost the 
only one of so many, I did once meet again; but not 
until I had left London; and under rather curious 
circumstances. 

When I came to reside at Strood, I was forced to 
leave behind me in London a young man who had 
been long in my employ and confidence ; but with the 
understanding that I should ever recognise his claims 
on me for faithful service. After a few years he paid 
me a visit to see if I could aid him in getting the 
situation of station-master at Sandown, I.W. The 
application had the merit of being definite; yet I 
could but smile at it; and at the bright advantages 
it would bring if it could be procured ; for he would 
return again to his native place, and he and his wife 
would be in the heart of their family connections; and, 
strong in faith, he gave me the list of directors. To 
my surprise | saw in it the name of my schoolfellow, 
Frederick Twynam ; and to him I at once wrote. A 
warm reply was returned with assurance of his best 
services, which were promptly given, and they suc- 
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ceeded against some seventy or eighty candidates ; but 
not without some doubt ; for a tug of war came when 
the board had to decide between our client and a pro- 
tégé of the chairman. Twynam then produced one of 
my letters in which our candidate’s integrity was so 
strongly extolled that the chairman at once said “this 
- must decide it”; and so John Buckett gained the 
situation and holds it to the satisfaction of everybody. 
I went to thank my friend. He received me with great 
cordiality ; reminded me of old times, and of incidents 
I fancied he must have forgotten ; and said he thought 
he should have recognised me anywhere had he heard 
my voice. 

In going to and returning from Lymington, I usually 
stayed a night at my uncle Gibbs’s at Thorley. There 
was a whist party one evening; and some one wanted 
change fora sovereign. My uncle, with latent humour, 
referred to me; but he and the rest were not a little 
surprised when I took out my purse and gave the 
needed change. Money makes money ; I was liberally 
rewarded for my thrift, and assured by the company 
that they could not have believed a school boy, fresh 
from school, could have saved so much money. The 
explanation is that I was always liberally supplied with 
money in going to school; and although ever ready 
to spend on worthy objects, I had no taste for the 
mere self-gratifications which soon swallowed up the 
equally well-stored purses of my comrades. We have 
a notion that youth is the season for development of 
generosity and benevolence; and so, with proper cul- 
ture, it might be; but alas! we really find in it a 
calculating and suspecting spirit, and an intense selfish- 
ness. Rare is it to see a boy or a young man rush to 
the aid of suffering merit, or do a noble or generous 
action. The affections are allowed to be contracted by 
ease and indulgence in unintellectual and low enjoy- 
ments, when, by timely teaching and example they 
might be directed to form the foundation of the highest 


social qualities. 
O 
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I was now about fourteen, the age at which a youth 
has to enter upon the duties of life in some course, 
seldom selected by himself; and seldom that for which 
he is the most qualified. A short time after leaving 
Lymington I was placed in the office of Mr. Francis 
Worsley, a solicitor at Newport ; and, to board, at the 
academy of Mr. Alexander Clarke, so that I still had 
some of the advantages of school life. I mixed with 
the boys, who were mostly of superior rank, and also 
with the teachers, while with Mr. and Mrs. Clarke I 
was ever on the most friendly terms. My love of the 
stage was evidently growing, for I made an effort to 
produce a dramatic entertainment ; and, strange to say, 
I soared so high, that I again failed. I had selected, 
of all plays, about the most impracticable ; and that 
was Cato! There was a tradition that the boys of 
this academy in former days, when under the Abbé de 
Grenthe (a refugee), had creditably played Julius 
Cesar, and High Life below Stairs; and, no doubt, 
dramatic taste may be created and cultivated : with me 
it seemed indigenous. 

At this time I was taken by one of my cousins of 
Arreton to see my eldest brother play ‘‘Farmer Ash- 
field” in Speed the Plough at the Portsmouth theatre, 
in which, with his brother officers, he often played, for 
some charity, or for the benefit of an actor. The 
theatre was crowded ; and it was with difficulty we got 
seats in the gallery. My brother had made this hero 
of humble life, his own ; and also “Tyke” in the School 
of Reform. The elder Emery won distinction in 
London in both ; but he played “Ashfield” as well as 
“Tyke,” in the Yorkshire dialect. Now as “Ashfield” 
was a Hampshire man, and as the scene of the play is 
laid wholly in Hampshire, the southern ear could not 
possibly have been satisfied. It is probable that Emery 
himself felt this. At all events he was so pleased with 
my brother's treatment of the character that he pre- 
sented him with an entire suit for the farmer’s costume. 
Some years before, and when I was very young, I was 
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taken to see my brother perform on board the Queen 
Charlotte, then lying in Portsmouth Harbour. He took 
the part of “ Frank”, in another of Morton’s plays, A 
Cure for the Heart Ache; and that of “Gregory” in 
The Mock Doctor. The audience was composed of 
three hundred visitors and the entire ship’s crew ; and 
a ball and supper followed the performances. My 
brother played in many parts of the world, really per 
mare per terram ; at Malta ; in the theatre of San Car- 
los at Naples; and on board the Bellerophon before 
Napoleon. I see by his Journal that at Malta, for a 
performance for the poor, of Speed the Plough and 
The Village Lawyer, the clear receipts were £250 ! 

The time had now arrived when it became necessary 
for my relations to decide upon my future course, as 
the solicitor’s office did not seem to have inclined me 
for the law. My brother, and brother-in-law, Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Jolliffe, were in the Royal Marines, 
and this distinguished corps was suggested to me ; and 
the good chance I should have of being in the Mediter- 
ranean, and of visiting Pompeii and other ancient sites 
which I had read of and had a vague hope of seeing at 
some distant day. In this direction I had advanced so 
far, that a commission was actually promised for me ; 
but as I could not have it for three years, it was con- 
sidered inexpedient for me to wait so long. I have 
ever thought it fortunate that I did not join this corps ; 
for the per mare duty would never have been congenial 
or endurable, as I ever had an unconquerable aversion 
to the sea; and I might have been sent to all parts of 
the globe, Italy excepted. Then it was that my eldest 
sister, from an advertisement in a local paper, proposed 
my being sent to Chichester to be apprenticed to Mr. 
Follett, a respectable chemist, who had commenced 
business there under great advantages. 

This was the great trial of my life. It was with a 
heavy heart I left my mother at Ellyards to walk to 
Ryde to cross to Portsmouth, and stay a day with my 
brother at the Marine Barracks. I had no relish for 
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the vocation chosen for me; and although Mr. Follett 
and his family showed me every kindness, I was in a 
state of utter despondency ; and all seemed for the 
future dreary and dark indeed. But a sensible letter 
from my mother, to whom I had appealed, caused me to 
reply that she should never again hear a word of com- 
plaint from me; and I kept my word. I adored my 
mother ; and at once I resolved to adapt myself to cir- 
cumstances and make the best of the position I had 
been placed in for three years. Every day brought 
something with it to assist my resolution. Mr. Follett 
had a copy of Daniels’s Rural Sports, and Pinkerton 
On Coins and Medals ; and both played an important 
part in relieving what I had considered a somewhat 
hard fate. To my delight, in the former work I found 
there was a river near Chichester called the Lavant, 
full of fish. I sent to the Island for a fishing-rod ; but 
I could never, except in Daniels’s book, find the river 
he described! Yet I used to rise with the lark, and 
sometimes earlier, and go to all probable and possible 
places, but with only the slightest success. 

Pinkerton did not deceive me. Mr. Follett had a 
collection of coins, but he had parted with it. How- 
ever, the two volumes of this writer remained, and I 
could read about the coins and take an interest in them. 
Still it was a long time before I could see a Roman coin, 
although I was assured so many were found in and 
around Chichester. Chance, and a quick eye, after 
awhile gave me an opportunity, and the nucleus for a 
collection. While waiting for change in a shop, I 
noticed in the till, across the counter, what I fancied 
must be a Roman coin. I was right ; it was a second 
brass of the elder Faustina ; and although I could not 
find it among the rare types in Pinkerton, still it was 
a veritable Roman coin and well preserved ; and I was 
the possessor. Unlooked-for good fortune soon followed, 
and placed in my hands a considerable number of 
Roman denarii. 


It was early in the evening of a fifth of November, 
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while we were taking tea, [-heard a few visitors from 
Sidlesham talking about some: old coins, money like 
silver, that would not go, recentiy found in grubbing a 
bank near Almodington Common, about six miles to 
the south-west of Chichester. I inquired the name of 
the finder and his address; and forthwith asked 
Mr. Follett to lend me his horse to go to Almedington 
that evening. He smiled, and asked why I should not 
take the morning. I replied that then the coins might- 
possibly be disposed of. He consented; and I rode off. 
in the dark night full of expectation which was soon to 
be realised. With some difficulty I found the cottage 
of the owner, upon, I think, Earnley Common; but 
the wife of the actual finder, who held possession of 
the treasure, had retired to bed. I roused her; when, 
from her chamber window, she denied having the 
coins. At this I was not surprised, and at once [ re- 
sorted to a simple mode of disarming suspicion, which, 
through life I have found most effective; I told the 
truth, and the whole truth; a few of the coins were 
produced; I purchased a dozen; and rode back in 
triumph. Before I went to bed I had cleaned and read 
them all. Subsequently, by the aid of Mr. Thomas 
Humpbreys, a collector, I secured from 250 to 300; 
and should, in a short time, have examined the entire 
hoard, amounting to about 840; but, Mrs. Harding (I 
believe that was her name), the wife of the finder, told 
me that the Rev. E. Cartwright had borrowed them to 
shew to the Lady of the Manor, promising to return 
them, or remunerate the finder; but the coins were 
never returned; I could never learn their fate; and I 
was assured that no remuneration came. 

It is very seldom that these hoards fall into the 
hands of persons competent to understand them ; and 
thus they are continually sacrificed to ignorance. It 
was the same with a hoard of imperial silver of the 
Higher Empire, found, a few years before, close to 
Chichester. Taking the coins of the Almodington 
hoard which I examined, as a fair sample, it may be 
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assumed that they were deposited in the bank in which 
they were found, in, or shortly after the time of 
Postumus, as I noticed none of later date. Those of 
Gordian, Philiv, father and son, Valerian, Gallienus, 
and Postumus, as well as of intervening emperors and 
empresses, were in fine preservation. The earliest 
were of Caracalla; of these, the smaller, in good silver, 
were:zauch worn from circulation.’ 

-. Connected with this my first success in numisma- 
tology was an incident which might have been more 
unpleasant to me than it was; and, had it happened to 
some, might have ended seriously. As my purse did 
not warrant my buying very largely, Mrs. Harding 
brought the coins to me in parcels of fifty or sixty, 
leaving them and calling in a week or so, to be paid for 
those I selected and receive back the others. To pro- 
mote the sale, I sent a considerable number to a 
gentleman in the country, who, like Mr. Humphreys, 
was a collector. He returned a sealed packet directed 
to Mrs. Harding, containing, as he said in a note to 
me, those he did not require. In the morning of the 
day when I expected her, I found I could afford to 
take more; and I opened the package. I was not a 
little surprised to find the silver coins replaced by very 
common and worthless brass! In pity and mercy I did 
not talk of this. [returned the parcel with a note, 
saying that a nustake had been made: as such it was 
acknowledged, and money was forthwith sent for the 
whole. 

My antiquarian taste was further advanced by the 
discovery in the North Street of an inscribed Roman 
altar; and by a visit to the Roman villa at Bignor. 
This I was enabled to make by the kindness of my 
brother-in-law, Captain Eveleigh, who was stationed 
on the Coast Guard Service, at Bognor. He drove me, 
Mrs. Eveleigh, and another sister, Elizabeth, there. 
It was a long journey and it exhausted the entire day. 


1 For a somewhat incomplete account, see Zhe Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, N.S., vol. vi, No. 8, p. 418. 
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Of course, I was highly pleased. A new world seemed 
opening to me; and I now began, with some method, to 
study not only remains similar to those at Bignor, but 
Roman history ; and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
ftoman Envypire, I at once procured, read, and re-read. 
Bignor, I have repeatedly visited ; and with increased 
pleasure. My latest visits, not long ago, were with 
my old companions, John Harris, my Chichester co- 
mate ; and William Law, an early London friend. We 
once walked from Arundel; and, on another occasion, 
from Ewell, chiefly to examine the Roman road, which 
is so finely developed upon the hill opposite Bignor, 
almost up to Chichester. A son of Mr. Tupper, the 
discoverer of the villa, inherits the spirit of his father, 
and preserves and keeps open this choice example of 
our historical national monuments, but he is not ade- 
quately remunerated by the public; and the preserva- 
tion of Roman Villas is not even talked about in 
Parliament. 

At Chichester, an anecdote was told me by Mr. 
Wolferstan, a respectable and intelligent man, which 
is worth recording. While the Princess Charlotte was 
staying at Bognor, she and her suite went to Bignor 
for a picnic. Mr. Tupper attended; explained the 
history of the discovery, and did all he could to ad- 
minister to the comfort of his exalted visitors. While 
they were engaged at lunch, the Princess invited him 
to take a glass of wine. Mr. Tupper replied, “‘ Thank 
ye, Miss” ; and drank her health. On returning his 
glass the Princess said, ‘‘ Come, Farmer ; wet the other 
eye’; and filled him another glass, which was accepted 
with doubled thanks and good wishes. Mr. Wolfer- 
stan, who seemed to know a good deal of the Princess, 
spoke of her as a most lively, affable, and agreeable girl, 
and of fascinating manners. He presented her with a 
pony; but it was returned by order of the Bishop, her 
tutor I suppose. 

At Chichester I became acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
King (see page 33), the eminent artist. He engraved 
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some of the tessellated pavements at Bignor, and in- 
tended to engrave more; but he was overpowered by 
the resources of Lysons, acting for the Society of 
Antiquaries, who published them in the Archeologia. 
In after years he etched two plates for the first volume 
of my Collectanea Antiqua. That representing a very 
remarkable Roman sepulchral interment discovered at 
Avisford, is archzeologically valuable, as well as a 
pleasing memento, being the last of his numerous 
works, and executed a short time before his death. I 
knew nothing of his early life, beyond his being at 
school at Newchurch Vicarage, I.W., under Mr. Gill, 
with some of my relations, anterior to the time when 
my brother, Major Smith, was there. 

Of Clement Hoare, then of Sidlesham, I have already 
published some account, in relation to his system of 
cultivating the vine on open walls." While I was at 
Chichester, he kept a school at Sidlesham, and was a 
constant visitor at our house. He was very intelligent, 
of most agreeable manners, ever cheerful and humorous; 
and therefore a welcome guest everywhere. From a 
note by Mr. J. Keet of Newport, who knew him in 
London, it appears that he was a native of Sidlesham, 
and was apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. John Taylor, 
woollen draper, of Cheapside, with whom he afterwards 
became a partner; but failing in business, he returned 
to his native place, and opened a school. He devoted 
his leisure time to the cultivation of the vine in the 
open, with such success that he published a treatise on 
the subject which reached three editions.’ But although 
the directions he gives are clear and simple, and are 
calculated materially to add to the comforts and enjoy- 
ment of the rural population, yet it is very rare to see 
the least evidence of his system being practised even 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi, p. 81; and The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1866, Part 1, p. 492. 

2 A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open 
Walls. By Clement Hoare. Third Edition, London: Longmans 
and Co. 1841. 
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in the most favourable situations. This knowledge of 
what can be made of the vine by scientific culture on 
open walls was wholly the result of years of experi- 
mental study. It is clear he never read Columella ; 
yet the systems of the two are almost identical. On 
leaving London I studied Hoare’s book ; to what effect 
may be partly seen by referring to page 73. He also 
published an account of all the solar eclipses that will 
be visible in’ England until the year 1999; and a 
tabular view of the History of the Jews. 

Elated with success in ripening grapes of various 
kinds, he was induced to take land at Shirley near 
Southampton for a vineyard on an extensive scale. 
The outlay for walls and other needful appliances 
exceeded his pecuniary means; and he seems not to 
have calculated that some few years must elapse ere 
he could expect a profit. His failure in my opinion 
arose solely from his want of sufficient capital. He 
issued a Sale Catalogue of Vines from the Shirley Vine- 
yord, in 1844, enumerating forty-eight varieties. I find 
that he left Shirley in 1845; died in London in 1849 ; 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Covent 
Garden. When Mark Antony Lower was preparing 
his work on Sussex Worthies, I offered to supply him 
with some particulars of Clement Hoare ; but he replied 
that he did not mean to include him in the volume, 
as he was not orthodox. What he meant I could 
not imagine. I replied jocularly that I was told his 
brother Joseph led the Sidlesham choir ; and that he, 
Clement, sang in it; and that surely this was some- 
thing in favour of his orthodoxy !_ Lower has therefore, 
I infer, in ignorance excluded a man very superior to 
several he has selected to honour ; this inconsistency is 
the more curious, as I have heard the same charge, 
with the same want of truth, made against Lower 
himself. 

My stay at Chichester became agreeable from the 
kindnesses I received not only from the family I was 
with, but also from many in the neighbourhood ; and | 
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visited my relatives in the Isle of Wight, usually twice 
a year. At the suggestion of one of my sisters [ paid 
a visit to London, staying with Mr. Newman and 
Mrs. Wiggins in Thayer Street. Both were from the 
Isle of Wight. I was told that the Ryde Theatre 
opened with Speed the Plough, under the patronage of 
Mrs. Wiggins. As I went to the theatre every evening, 
I was able, thus early in life, to see several eminent 
actors, of whom I retain perfect remembrance. I then 
first saw Edmund Kean in King Richard the Third ; 
some years after in Othello; and just before he was 
forced to leave the stage, as “Sir Giles Overreach” in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. I have the strongest 
recollection of him in the last character. He played in 
the small City Theatre, where I sat in the pit, close to 
the footlights; thus being able to see, for the first 
time, the workings of his countenance under the influ- 
ence of different passions. In a large theatre much of 
this could not be discerned ; and particularly in Othello, 
for which, moreover, his face was painted too dark. He 
possessed eminently the art to conceal art; and he 
abandoned himself to the characters as if they were 
real and living. His address to the senate in Othello, 
impressed me strongly for its quiet yet earnest delivery ; 
and also the exclamation ‘“‘Oh! fool, fool, fool !” when, 
at length, he is convinced he has been deceived ; he 
leaned against the wall; and his words, from emotion, 
were low and but just audible. But “Sir Giles Over- 
reach” I considered his masterpiece. Charles Kemble 
I saw in comedy only. How very usual it is with the 
admirers of Kean to dispraise the Kembles and others ; 
as if it were by some mysterious law of nature that 
Kean alone was made to be supreme! Here comparison 
seems unfair. It is almost impossible for any actor to 
be equally fine in a wide range of characters. What- 
ever may be his ability, physical conformation has to 
be considered ; and that cannot be surmounted when 
unfavourable. Majesty seems essential for “Coriolanus”; 
youth, good features and a pleasing voice for “Romeo”. 
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Liston’s face, while it made him supreme in low comedy, 
forbade him attempting tragedy or evengenteel comedy ; 
on the contrary, it is not uncommon to see comparative 
failures in low comedy by actors formed to succeed in 
higher walks. Mr. and Mrs. Liston visited my friends; 
but not while I was staying with them. 

But the actor who made the greatest impression on 
me was the elder Charles Mathews. Him I saw then, 
and in after years ; and [ never tired in seeing him. In 
his imitations of John Philip Kemble, of Suett, of 
Incledon, and others, he took us back to an anterior 
generation ; and I almost fancy I have really seen 
John Kemble play “Penruddock”, in the Wheel of For- 
tune; and heard Incledon sing “ The Storm.” Mrs. 
Mathews, in the Memovrs of her accomplished husband, 
states that he never was disconcerted on the stage or 
lost his presence of mind. But I witnessed what may 
be called an exception. During one of his Entertain- 
ments, probably the next after his return from America, 
some persons in one of the boxes persisted in hissing at 
intervals. JI was on one of the front seats in the pit, 
and to me it was perceptible that at times the hissing 
did affect him. It continued, until Mr. Mathews, in a 
song, came to a full stop, in the middle of a verse. It 
was for him an awful moment; and the audience was 
silent, probably not knowing how the case stood. I 
quickly rose and clapped my hands. This was, in a 
moment, followed by applause throughout the house. 
Mr. Mathews then advanced opposite to me, and substi- 
tuted some lines to complete the verse, the song being 
to the tune of “We may roam through the world.” I 
am not sure of the first lines, but they concluded, 


“ And if they don’t finish their noise and their rout, 

A friend is at hand who will soon turn them out.” 
This he sang emphatically, pointing to me who remained 
standing. The applause was now almost an uproar, 
with stentorian cries of “Turn them out”. Out the 
disturbers were turned in a minute; and Mathews 
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resumed his song as if nothing had happened. I have 
ever wondered why Mrs. Mathews never published these 
clever Monopolylogues as they were called. I presume 
they are preserved somewhere. Moncrieff, who wrote 
some of them, told me several anecdotes of Mathews, 


showing how very sensitive he was, and how anxious 


to try the effect of new characters; and this he would 
do upon friends at his own dinner table. Macready I only 
saw twice, and that in King Lear. I drew from him 
the admission that he considered it his finest character. 

One of my sisters, through Mrs. Captain Cooper of 
Lake, having secured the interest of Mr. Thomas Ash- 
more, of the old and respectable firm of Wilson, Ashmore, 
Hodgkinsons, and Minshull, of Snow Hull, I was ad- 
vanced to their establishment, warned by Mr. Ashmore 
himself that bad pay and the work of horses was the 
fate of all who entered the London wholesale houses. 
The spacious, premises on both sides of the gateway 
which led to an inn, the warehouses lofty and com- 
modious, the laboratory, the counting-house, and all the 
appurtenances are now, with the adjoining houses, so 
entirely annihilated, that when I go by the site I have 
some little difficulty in re-establishing in my imagina- 
tion the actual position. Here I certamly won for 
myself a claim for enrolment in the working class, and 
not unfrequently do I advance it. Our hours were 
from 6 A.M. (involving rising at 5) to 8 P.M., with an 
hour for dinner ; and half an hour for breakfast. Often 
have I found myself asleep on the sofa at midnight 
exhausted from the labour of the day, and rendered 


incapable of study or reading. Yet I soon adapted | 


myself to circumstances ; and found alleviations in the 
society of congenial friends and companions. I lodged 
near Northampton Square, together with Mr. James 
Roach of the Bank of England, a distant relative. After 
a short time, my comrade at Chichester, John Harris, 
came to London; and I made the acquaintance of the 
family of Mr. William Law, whom I have before men- 
tioned, all the members of which were remarkable for 
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high imtellect_jomed with benevolence equally high and 
rare. With the exception of an elder brother, Mr. Wil- 
lam Law is the only survivor; but it seems as if the 
virtues of the departed had been added to his own, and 


‘ t that the older he grows the more conspicuous they 


shine throughout the circle of his relatives and friends. 

At Snow Hill my associates were numerous as the 
establishment was extensive. The habits of most of 
them were different from my own; yet we jogged on 
comfortably together. In my department were two 
young gentlemen, Thomas Gee and Oswald Foster 
Routh, well educated, with uncommon force of charac- 
ter, of good habits and agreeable manners. We soon 
became friends; and the friendship remains unimpaired. 
With Mr. Routh I have since been in almost uninter- 
rupted intercourse. He kindly stayed with me when I 
lived in Lothbury; thus allowing me to make excur- 
sions; 1 lectured for him at Twickenham, for some 
institution he was interested in; and I am, from time 
to time, reminded by printed essays of his earnest en- 
deavours to improve the social condition of the people 
and check the religious infatuation called Ritualism. 
A short time after I had left Snow Hill, Mr. Gee accom- 
panied me to consult the eminent phrenologist Deville, 
of the Strand. He impressed us by the correctness 
with which he described our leading mental character- 
istics. He told me that I should be very unwilling to 
leave my country and relatives. When he came to 
examine my friend’s head, he said “it would be imma- 
terial to you where you lived”. He had just pur- 
chased property in the Forest of Dean, and had gone 
there to reside, while his family lived near London. I 
had refused while at Snow Hill a most lucrative situa- 
tion for three years at Malta solely because I thought 
it possible that during my absence my mother might 
die. She was then in perfect health. 

My love for the stage was not extinguished, as 
might be supposed, by a residence in London, which 
gave me so good an opportunity of seeing the best 
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actors of the day. I thought seriously of making it 
my vocation; but the step I took was rather singular ; 
and no wonder it proved abortive. I wrote to Mr. 
Morton the elder, who, as I have said before, was 
well known to my father, asking his advice. It did 
not then strike me that he was probably dead; and 
this may have been the reason why I received no 
reply. 

The unlooked-for death of my mother so affected 
my spirits, that to dispel the gloom that had settled 
upon me, I resolved, at once, to resign my situation 
and enter business on my own account. I felt that 
excitement was indispensable; and although tempting 
offers in the country had been made to me, I made up 
my mind to stand my ground in the City of London, 
contrary to the advice of all around me, who, in vain, 
pointed out difficulties and dangers, and instances of 
failure. 

To some it seemed an unfavourable prognostic that 
I should succeed a clever young experimental chemist, 
who had lost a considerable sum in the business he 
ceded to me. It was Mr. Arthur Dunn, who, years 
after, I was glad to hear, recovered himself by a patent 
for improvement in the making of soap. I was soon 
domiciled in my not very spacious or commodious 
quarters, which were in Lothbury, at the corner of 
Founders’ Court, at the back of the Bank of England, 
in the centre of the City of London. My landlord 
was Dr. Culverwell, author of several works, medical 
and social, including one entitled, How to Inve a Hun- 
dred Years, the maxims or advice in which did not 
prevent his dying at fifty. Of him and his family I 
think with regard. One of his daughters, Mrs. Sher- 
man, I have since met, and with another, some years 
since, I corresponded ; I can only hope that they are 
all yet living. 

My early days in Lothbury were coeval with the 
acquaintance of many who are now no more; and with 
some who are yet living. Of the former were John 
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Alfred Kempe, editor of the works of his brother-in- 
law, Charles Stothard, the Loseley MSS., etc. ; Henry 
and Alfred Stothard, sons of the celebrated painter 
Thomas Stothard; E. J. Carlos; J. Bowyer Nicholls 
and J. Gough Nicholls; William Impey, to whom I am 
indebted for an introduction to one of my best living 
friends, the Rev. R. P. Coates, now of Darenth ; Mr. 
W. F. Harrison of Rochester; Charles Spence; J. Y. 
Akerman ; and others, who will be mentioned here- 
after. I may also mention Dr. Thomas Busby, the 
translator of Lucretius; Miss Beata Macaulay of Bed- 
ford ; and William and Edward Law. Of my earliest 
acquaintance in Lothbury who are yet living, I can 
only call to mind W. Law, the three brothers, John 
Green Waller, Lionel A. B. Waller, and Augustus 
Waller ; the first two being the authors of the Monu- 
mental Brasses of Great Britain ; the third remarkable 
for his great knowledge of mechanics, metal working, 
and general aptitude for material science. To him I 
was introduced, owing to the excavations then being 
made in the City; and by him to his brothers, who, at 
that time resided in Prospect Row, Bermondsey ; 
though, probably, at the very same time, I may have 
met them at the meetings of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, to which Mr. Kempe took me. I have already 
spoken of Mr. John Green Waller, with whom I have 
been intimaelty associated ever since; and shall have 
much to say about him. Of the extensive acquaint- 
ances I made a short time after, I shall speak as I 
advance. In the meantime I give an account of the 
circumstances in which I found myself placed, leading 
to a knowledge of them and of 
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As many of my readers have not ready access to the 
Archeologia and other antiquarian publications, I will 
endeavour to give them a faint notion of discoveries 
which have thrown some light on the state of London 
under the Romans. Of the vast crowds who daily fill 
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the streets of the Metropolis, like bees in a hive or 
ants upon their hillock on a summer’s day, not one in a 
million knows or cares to know the history of the place 
he so anxiously labours in. Their thoughts do not 
wander beyond the present, and even in that their 
souls are devoted only to business; their concern is 
simply for what will bring them in the most money. 
They are not taught to think beyond; and thus the 
faculty of thinking beyond selfish and animal gratifica- 
tions, having never been exercised, becomes for them 
almost or quite extinguished. As what is now has ever 
been, it is no wonder that the few who have inquiring 
minds and are educated to know the present through 
the past, find themselves without guides. London is 
connected with the history of the introduction of civili- 
sation into Britain. It was ever the metropolis of the 
province ; the chief seat of the government ; subjected 
to calamities such as no cities were free from; yet never 
desolated. Whatever may have been the disasters to 
which it was subjected, the inhabitants clung to the 
soil; and the great depth at which what we call the 
Roman level is found, speaks of continued populousness, 
trade and extended commerce. In no one year can we 
imagine London without a municipal government. It 
is probable that the Romans found it a place resorted 
to by foreign merchants, which, with its commanding 
situation, caused them to adopt it for the central man- 
agement of newly subjected Britain. 

The extent of the original city was less circumscribed 
than the later, which is defined by the line of wall yet 
to be traced in fragments, with the sites of its gates, 
Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, Moorgate, Bishopsgate, 
Aldgate; and Bridgegate and Dowgate on the side of 
the Thames. The wide space taken into the new cir- 
cumvallation was, in part, devoted to cemeteries by the 
sides of the main roads, a portion of which nearest the 
city being assigned to the most honourable or influen- 
tial families. Some of their monuments have been 
brought to light under very remarkable circumstances. 
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Tt has been ascertained that, to a large extent, the 
later city wall was constructed of materials which 
had previously been used in public buildings ; and also 
of sepulchral monuments of a superior kind.t1| I much 
doubt if we are justified in believing that the latter 
had gone to decay and were useless as memorials; and 
therefore assigned to the builders. Human nature was 
then as we see it now, and expediency would overrule 
sentiment, as it always does. The most natural expla- 
nation seems to be that the rulers in Londinium ordered 
their destruction as memorials; and applied them as 
materials for the new city wall. They had, no doubt, a 
plausible pretext at hand ; just as, at the present day 
we see churches pulled down, churchyards desecrated, 
and tombs and gravestones in the churches themselves 
destroyed or removed whenever they are in the way of 
so-called improvements. Generation after generation 
presses on, busy about the concerns of its brief tenure 
of life, as regardless of what has gone before as of what 
will come after. 

The recent discovery of leaden ossuaa on the 
premises of the Messrs. Tyler, near Newgate Street ; 
former discoveries in Moorgate Street, Bishopsgate 
Within; and that in Bow Lane of a skeleton with a 
coin of Domitian in its mouth, point, without doubt, to 
a period anterior to the erection of the city wall, com- 
monly known as London Wall. The extensive building 
with rich tessellated pavements, which was cut through 
in Paternoster Row, may have been a suburban villa, 
subsequently enclosed. The discoveries on the site of 
the Royal Exchange, described fully in my Jlustrations 
of Roman London, are also conclusive of the gradual 
extension of the Roman city. It has been incon- 
siderately asserted that Roman London did not contain 
buildings of a high architectural order. It is probable 


1 See Illustrations of Roman London; also Hxcavations in 
Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, by John Edward Price, F.S.A.; and 
other publications of the London and Middlesex Archweological As- 
sociation. 
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that they did not vie with those of the chief cities in 
the south of Gaul; but it is absurd to Jump to conclu- 
sions with such meagre evidence as is presented to those 
who have had no other but casual opportunities for 
judging on such a subject. A glance at the Museum 
formed by the present Corporation of London, at the 
collections in the British Museum, and attention to 
what has been published, will dispel all doubts about 
the state of Londinium, and show that the population 
was large, wealthy, and not wanting in taste and refine- 
ment; an average population worthy the most extensive 
city in the province. 

When I came to reside in Lothbury, excavations for 
the City Improvements had commenced for some time; 
including the approaches to the new London Bridge, 
which supplied Mr. Kempe for his interesting Paper in 
the Archeologia, printed not very long before he intro- 
duced himself to me. At that time deep cuttings were 
being made on the west of the Bank of England along 
Moorgate Street and in Lothbury. Previously I had 
no opportunity of seeing, or knowing of, them. Now I 
was brought face to face with circumstances destined 
to give tone and character to my future life. Of course 
I became at once a collector; and something more; I 
studied what I collected. I was soon able to correct 
Mr. Kempe in a notion he had formed on some of the 
inscribed stamps of the red lustrous ware, incorrectly 
called Samian, and to convince him that they were 
wholly the names of potters ; and that the pottery was 
imported into this country. His general views were 
correct ; as, indeed, they were on all the various sub- 
jects on which he wrote. I visited him when he resided 
in Rodney Buildings, New Kent Road. In his garden 
I noticed a very fine antique marble bust, life size, of 
Marcus Aurelius, which he subsequently presented to 
me. I cleaned it from paint, and found it in good pre- 
servation, but wanting the nose. This was restored by 
the able sculptor Mr. Nixon; and then I transferred 
the bust to the mansion of Lord Londesborough. 
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As, in a short time, my collection of Roman antiqui- 
ties from the excavations increased, Mr. Kempe asked 
me to write an account of them for the Society of 
Antiquaries. This I willingly did. The Paper, ad- 
dressed to him, was read, being accompanied by an 
exhibition of most of the objects described. It was so 
well received that I, at once, became introduced per- 
sonally to the leading Fellows of the Society. With 
Messrs. Brandreth, Corner, and Rosser, I ever remained 
on the most friendly terms. After the sittings of the 
Society, they and a few more, with their visitors, used 
to meet at The Dog in Holywell Street and discuss 
the various matters that had been brought before the 
Society. These adjournments from Somerset House. 
were agreeable and intellectual, and they often served, 
in various ways, to assist the Society ; and likewise to 
bring together members of a newly formed select So- 
ciety called the Noviomagian, from discoveries made 
by Messrs. Kempe and Crofton Croker near Holwood, 
which, they considered, had revealed the site of the 
Noviomagus of the Jtinerary of Antoninus. This So- 
ciety yet exists; but with only a very few, if any, of 
its original members. ; 

Mr. Kempe was so well satisfied with the reception 
of the Paper and with the favourable impression I had 
made, that he shortly after urged me to become candi- 
date for a fellowship, assuring me that there was no 
doubt of my being cordially received. I paused; not 
from indifference to the proffered honour ; but in con- 
sideration of the heavy sum required to constitute a 
Life Member, which on account of my youth, I resolved 
to be, if elected ; but I found I could afford it; and I 
consented to be proposed. My certificate was well 
signed, duly presented, and read in proper form; and 
all seemed to promise well; friends, Fellows of the 
Society, congratulated me on what seemed to them an 
inevitable and speedy result. But while the good men 
were sowing wheat, the enemy was sowing tares. There 
was an enemy ; and he had written a letter which Sir 
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Henry Ellis the acting secretary deemed worth con- 
sideration. The writer had stated, not that I was not 
a fit and proper person to be elected ; but that I was in 
business! This was a palpable fact ; but not one of the 
gentlemen who had signed the certificate, had attached 
any weight to it; and they were indignant at what 
they considered a frivolous and insulting objection both 
to me and to themselves. Mr. Kempe called, to say 
that Sir Henry Ellis suggested the propriety of with- 
drawing the certificate and waiting awhile. I replied 
that it was in the hands of those who had proposed me, 
and that they must do what they thought fit. They 
deliberated ; and resolved to encounter the opposition 
which was sure to be made. Here comes an episode 
worth recording, because it bears on, and shows the 
importance of, forming character early in life. Who 
could have supposed that my good report in Chichester 
would be of use to me in the hour of need in the heart of 
London? Yet it was of use, and on this very occasion. 

Ata meeting of the Noviomagian Society the intended 
opposition and the cause were being discussed, when 
one of the members, Mr. John Newman, of the Bridge 
House, said “ I know a little more, gentlemen, of this 
young man than you do; I knew him at Chichester ; 
and have heard a good deal of him from that place; and 
I will do all I can for him.” He then invited the whole 
Society to meet me at dinner, for the express purpose 
of securing their votes, as most of them were Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the votes of their friends 
and acquaintance. Mr. Newman had married Miss 
Middleton, daughter of the Sub-Dean of Chichester, 
who was related to Mr. Follett with whom I was; and 
thus he had both seen, and heard of, me. It was at 
this dinner party I first met Mr. Crofton Croker, Mr. 
Jerdan, Mr. Bowyer Nicholls, Mr. Smee of the Bank of 
England, and others. The result was that I was 
elected by one of the largest majorities ever known in 
a ballot of the Society. I think that most of the scanty 
minority were named to me, as well as the writer of the 
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letter ; but I could afford to forgive and forget ; and to 
be on the best of terms with them. Some years ago, 
the Noviomagian Society visited Cobham Hall, and I 
went there to meet them. When [I arrived, they were 
departing to dine at Gravesend, and I was pressed to 
jo them. I declined, as, on leaving home, I said I 
should be back at an early hour. Alderman Moon was 
asked to persuade me; and I could but smile at his 
bland and flattering compliments ; persuasive but un- 
availing. Mr. Corner then took me aside and reminded 
me of a certain occasion when the Society had done me 
some little service. I at once got into one of the car- 
riages ; gratitude conquered ; 1 broke my word (it was 
not registered in heaven) and resigned myself to white- 
bait, champagne, and old friends. 

Lord Aberdeen was then President of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; Mr. Nicholas Carlisle and Sir Henry Ellis, 
Secretaries ; Mr. Hudson Gurney, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Hallam, Vice-Presidents; and Mr. Gage, after- 
wards Gage-Rokewode, Director. By them all I was 
treated with consideration and kindness. Mr. Gage, 
in particular, was most encouraging. ‘To him are due 
the beautiful and costly illustrations of some of my 
Papers in the Archeologia. His maxim was not to 
regard cost for engraving what was really good, and to 
show no mercy to the printers. Through him and his 
secretary, Mr. Long, I was introduced to M. de Ger- 
ville of Valognes in Normandy, whom I have mentioned 
under the Winchester Congress, and of whom I shall 
have to speak again. Lord Aberdeen was respected ; 
but he gave the notion of being cold and reserved, even 
at his own dinner table. Hudson Gurney was social, 
warm-hearted, and liberal. His purse was ever ready 
to help on the more costly publications of the Society, 
and, I understood, he always defrayed the cost of the 
refreshments after the evening meetings.’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton was a man of refined and classical taste. Mr. 

1 [ have printed a biographical notice of Mr. Gurney in the sixth 
volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. 
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Hallam is well known by his historical and literary 
works. After the Chester Congress I had the pleasure 
of taking him and his son, to whose memory Tennyson 
wrote his “In Memoriam”, round the walls of Chester. 

The excavations in the City were now proceeding 
eastward and ramifying in all directions, without the 
slightest provision being made by the Corporation to 
preserve or note tessellated pavements, foundations of 
buildings public and private, sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. As the Press had given publicity to my collec- 
tions and had passed censure on the Corporation, orders 
were given to obstruct me and the little band of 
juvenile watchers I had organised, and even to hinder 
our coming within the enclosures for the works. At 
the same time the piling and foundations of old London 
Bridge were being removed, and the river deepened by 
the process called ballast-heaving. This opened a little 
mine of precious works of Roman art; coins, bronze 
statuettes, the fine bronze head of a statue of Hadrian, 
and other objects which will be found engraved in 
my Illustrations of Roman London. The statuettes, 
of the most exquisite workmanship, were, at once, 
ordered by Mr. Gage to be engraved, regardless of cost, 
for the Archeologia. They brought me additional 
visitors and friends, among the latter being Sir Richard 
Westmacott, who never tired in examining them. His 
refined classical taste qualified him to appreciate their 
beauty; and he lauded them everywhere in unmeasured 
terms. Subsequently they won the admiration of Jobn 
Gibson of Rome, who never came to England without 
visiting me. The discoveries which must have been 
made, during the building of new London Bridge and 
in making the approaches on both sides of the Thames, 
are unrecorded. It is quite impossible to estimate 
them. Mr. Cureton of Aldersgate Street, a respect- 
able dealer in coins, told me that he was present one 
day when the foundations of the new bridge were being 
laid, and witnessed a remarkable numismatic pheno- 
menon. A jet or column of water was forced upwards a 
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considerable height ; and with it a vast number of 
nobles of Edward the Third, which, tossed upwards, 
sparkled and shone in the sun, descending in a veritable 
shower of gold. Mr. Cureton could never learn what 
became of them; but they were, at once, seized upon 
by Mr. Richard Lambert Jones who was present ; he 
ordered the few spectators to fall back, and said with 
a loud voice that he seized the nobles on behalf of the 
City. I took some pains to try to trace them or find 
some record of their fate; but I failed. Dredged up 
from the same place was a well carved figure in wood 
representing God the Father, personified as a Pope.’ 
I recognised it in Sudeley Castle during our visit, pre- 
viously mentioned; and, on inquiry, was told it had 
been given to the Messrs. Dent by the same Mr. R. L. 
Jones. 

At this time was founded by Akerman, Dr. Lee, 
Captain W. H. Smyth and a few more, the Numis- 
matic Society of London. Had the Society of Anti- 
quaries been awake to its duties and interest, it would 
have anticipated this institution by the appointment 
of a Numismatic Committee with proper and full 
powers ; but, not understanding the high position it 
held and its unlimited resources, it allowed Society 
after Society to branch off from it until it became seri- 
ously weakened by the independent activity of so many 
offshoots. It would be dificult to point to any other 
Society that has fulfilled its purposes more completely 
than the Numismatic Society. It has never numbered 
many members ; but then they were and are nearly all 
numismatists ; it has never ceased to be directed by 
the most eminent men; and it has never been controlled 
by a council composed chiefly of members distinguished 
only by their worldly position. The men whose names 
we find at the head of it, from its formation to the 
present day, represent science. Mr. Samuel Birch 
(now Dr. Birch) was Secretary after Mr. Cullimore, who 


1 See the Catalogue of my Musewm of London Antiquities, page 
111, No. 575. 
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first filled that office, and him I succeeded. There was 
an objection made by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, why, nobody could tell, to his retaining a 
post he was peculiarly fitted to fill. I was sorry when 
I was forced to resign the secretaryship to this Society, 
so earnest and harmonious; and, as the Nwmismatic 
Chronicle shows, so successful. I was not allowed to 
retire without a most flattering and substantial mark 
of regard, followed by election as honorary member. 
In this Society I made several permanent friendships. 
With Dr. Augustus Guest I was working here in a 
different field, only a few years ago. Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, through Mr. Shakespeare I believe, 
introduced to me Mr. William Michael Wyle, who 
soon became, and yet is, one of the props of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Mr. John Brodribb Bergne brought 
me and the Rev. D. J. Collingwood Bruce together, 
and the Great Roman Wall and its wonderful teach- 
ings. Distance keeps me now from attending evening 
meeting's of London Societies; but I made an exception, 
some years since, by attending a conversazione given 
by Mr. W.S. W. Vaux as President of the Numismatic 
Society, meeting several old friends, among them, for 
the last time, Mr. Edward Hawkins. I was told that 
on a particular occasion, when my name was proposed 
for some object, I forget what, that Mr. Hawkins said 
I was “impracticable”. Here he touched a sensitive 
chord in my character; but I smiled, for the term is 
very ambiguous. Yet I conceived what he meant; but 
he was in error, for I have ever worked well and 
pleasantly with all sorts of people, often discordant 
among themselves ; and I have ever prided myself on 
possessing the secret of not being disagreeable when in 
office or in co-operating with bodies large or small. 

My few years’ residence in Lothbury passed very 
agreeably. I was never without friendly visitors; I 
was my own master ; I paid a first visit to France; and 
perfect success attended my business; so that I could 
afford to be liberal in prosecuting my researches. But, 
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as is often the case in the midst of prosperity, adversity 
is at hand; the storm following the calm; and wrapt 
in fancied security we fall into danger in some one of 
its manifold shapes. The houses in Lothbury were 
wanted for the City Improvements; and I, among 
others, had notice to quit. As the locality was im- 
portant to me, I resolved on waiving all claim to com- 
pensation, provided the Corporation would reinstate 
me as near as possible to the position I was about to 
be driven from ; and with this view I made my appear- 
ance before the Court of Common Council sitting in full 
and solemn conclave. I pleaded my cause carefully, 
temperately, and, as I hoped, persuasively ; but at the 
close of my address Mr. Richard Lambert Jones rose 
and said roughly and emphatically: “No, sir; there’s 
no place for you in the line of Lothbury.” This decision 
was conclusive and not to be reversed. It led speedily 
to the utter extinction of my prospects in Lothbury ; 
the annihilation of income; and the necessity of recom- 
mencing civic life again under every disadvantage and 
discouragement. But I resolutely, yet calmly and 
considerately, looked danger in the face and determined 
on my future course. My first step was to bring an 
action-at-law against the Corporation. Although I 
then attributed what may be properly called my 
expulsion to the severe strictures of the general Press 
on the Corporation in connection with my antiquarian 
pursuits, yet I could not understand why a corporate 
body of such magnitude should be so exceedingly 
sensitive to censure in a matter not understood or 
cared for by any of the members. <A few years after 
came an explanation of the most remarkable and curious 
kind. 

Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, the City Dictator, as he 
was called, was, to his credit, a self-made man. By 
extraordinary natural abilities, shrewdness, persever- 
ance, and, I conclude, sobriety, he had risen from the 
working ranks, to the highest position in the City of 
London. He was Chairman of Committees of all kinds, 
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including that of City Improvements, in which I un- 
fortunately came into contact with him. It was his 
influence which secured for Mr. Tite the building: of the 
New Royal Exchange ; and he could easily have helped 
me to another house in or close to Lothbury. But, as 
it subsequently appeared, he had a strong personal 
dislike to me; because he had mistaken me for another 
whom I never knew, who had severely attacked him 
in articles which I had never read or heard of, in The 
Westminster Review. This I was told by Mr. Moxhay, 
who built the Hall of Science. He was on most friendly 
terms with Mr. Jones; and taking a great liking to me, 
he revealed to me what Jones had disclosed to him, 
believing the accusation to be just, and seeing in it no 
great crime! Mr. Moxhay was also a self-made man, of 
great public spirit, full of intelligence and benevolence. 
He could appreciate my exertions in a field of science 
he had only entered from knowing me; and it must be 
conceded I had won his regard, when I state that he 
invited me, as his guest, to accompany him to Rome. 
It was, I think, at the time when he gave me this 
splendid instance of his friendship that he told the 
cause of Mr. R. L. Jones’s settled dislike to me. When 
I convinced Mr. Moxhay of the utter falsehood of the 
charge, with great warmth of heart he rose saying he 
should go at once to Mr. Jones and make it all right. 
I entreated him to restrain his generous feeling, observ- 
ing that he could do no good; the mischief had been 
done and repaired; but I had no objection to his un- 
deceiving Mr. Jones. I never even cared to know who 
was the originator of the invention which imposed upon 
Mr. Jones, and brought to me such trouble and disaster. 
To this I add another case of mistaken identity in 
which I was the victim, although it is as ridiculous as 
the other was serious, and there may be a question 
whether it be worth telling. 

Previous to the Gloucester Congress, a friend of mine, 
in high position in the county of Gloucester, with the 
best of motives, cautioned me against indulging in 
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joking at the expense of others. Now as this habit 
was never one of my failings, I entreated him to tell 
me what he meant. It turned out that in the first 
printed list of the Members of the British Archeological 
Association, the address of a gentleman contained one 
letter too many, which made him imagine that it was 
an intentioned introduction in order to allude to the 
vocation of himself or his ancestors! Of course, if it 
were so, it must have been accidental; but why was I 
to be connected with it? Idid not know the address; 
I did not introduce this member ; and the error either 
Mr. Wright or Mr. Way must have been answerable 
for, as the one or the other corrected the list. I ask 
my readers to make their own comment on this con- 
temptible invention to assist detraction. 

Mr. Fitzroy Kelly (afterwards Chief Baron) was my 
counsel in the action I brought against the Corporation 
of London. He acted most conscientiously by coming 
to my house and examining the books to test the accu- 
racy of the solicitor who had prepared the brief. “If 
I had you”, he said, “in one of the High Courts at 
Westminster, I could ensure for you heavy damages. 
But here, we are in the Lord Mayor’s Court, which is 
quite an anomaly. The City elects its own Judge and 
its own Jury; and do what I may, we shall be at their 
mercy. In this Court I have seen verdicts frightfully 
unjust. But”, he added, “I will fight for you till mid- 
night if needed.” While Mr. Kelly was speaking an 
overture was made on the part of the City. He then 
took me aside and said, ‘ Accept this offer; for do 
what I may, I have not the slightest faith in the jury; 
you get not a quarter of what you deserve; but the 
costs will be thrown on the City.” I complied ; and 
thus won a victory. It enabled me to defray the 
expenses of moving to Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, 
with a total loss of income, to begin the world again. 
Mr. Charles Pearson, the City Solicitor, called upon me 
in my new residence, and, not in the best of taste, and 
with the worst of arguments, said that I regarded the 
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matter too seriously ; for it was well known that with 
my habits and abilities I should prosper anywhere. I 
was not in the humour for such empty compliments ; 
and replied that I could not see the wisdom or morality 
of his doctrine ; for by it, I understood that had I been 
a fool or an imbecile I should have been liberally treated 
by the City. Mr. Pearson showed that he did not 
relish my repudiation of his consolation; he at once 
left ; and I never saw him again. 

I have spoken of the two Stothards, who visited me 
at Lothbury. Henry was a pupil of Flaxman, but 
becoming paralysed at an. early age he was obliged to 
give up his profession, never having sculptured anything 
but the head of a Faun, now, I believe, in the Mayer 
collection at Liverpool, or at Bebington. In considera- 
tion of his infirmity his father had left him a small 
independency. Incapacitated from following his profes- 
sion he could exercise his judgment on works of art ; 
and having good taste, agreeable manners, and a store 
of anecdotes about his father and other eminent men, 
painters and sculptors, I was always pleased to see him. 
When he was introduced to me by Mr. Kempe he had 
difficulty in walking far; but I persuaded him to try 
to recover the use of his legs ; and to his great surprise 
this he achieved after some time, until he was able to 
take with me a long day’s walk; and even to accom- 
pany me in two excursions to France in which we had 
rather trying walking. In one of these trips, we met 
by accident, in a hotel at Rouen, a young gentleman 
in whose house his brother Charles stayed when at 
Bayeux, commissioned by the Society of Antiquaries 
to sketch for engraving the Bayeux tapestry. I took 
him to Burleigh House near Stamford, in Northamp- 
tonshire, to see his father’s masterpiece in painting 
there ; and we walked on to Caistor, the site of the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Artis; and thence to Godmanchester, 
where I made the acquaintance of Mr. Robert Fox, who 
had published a history of the place. 

Mr. Stothard’s friends, Sir Francis Chantry, Sir 
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Richard Westmacott, and others, had not succeeded in 
procuring him a presentation to the Charterhouse. I 
did not attempt to help until they had ceased in despair. 
I then took the list of Governors and Patrons, at the 
head of which was Queen Adelaide, who, alone, had not 
been applied to. I wrote to Lord Howe, urging the 
claims of the son of Thomas Stothard, whose works had 
not only placed him at the head of the English school 
of painters, but had also been made illustrative of 
educational books to an almost incredible extent. Sir 
Richard Westmacott showed me his collection of 
_Stothard’s engravings, which, if I remember rightly, 
then exceeded four thousand, and were being continu- 
ally added to. “I am ever discovering new examples”, 
remarked Sir Richard, ‘‘and I am more and more 
charmed with their beauty and refinement; all the 
men are gentlemen; all the women are ladies.” Lord 
Howe replied promptly, acknowledging the truth of 
what I had advanced, and promised immediate appli- 
cation to the Queen. This was made; and so success- 
fully that in a very short time Her Majesty gave Henry 
Stothard a presentation; and in so kind and thoughtful 
a way as to enhance its value. It was sent to me by 
a special messenger, that I myself might place it in his 
hands. ‘The quickness with which this was accomplished 
had somewhat crossed the hopes of others. Before 
Mr. Stothard had actually taken possession of the 
quarters allotted to him in the Charterhouse, a gentle- 
man of the Queen’s household called upon me to ask if 
I would consent to suspend the presentation until Her 
Majesty’s turn to present should come again; for it 
appeared that it had been understood that the presen- 
tation given to Stothard had been destined, by some 
one of influence, for another. When I found that this 
proposal was unauthorised by the Queen, I replied that 
I expected it would be found that Mr. Stothard had 
taken possession; and that I would reply after I had 
ascertained. Within two or three hours from that 
moment he had installed himself in the Charterhouse. 
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Alfred Stothard had great abilityas a medal engraver; 
and had executed some remarkably fine works; and he 
held the appointment of Medal Engraver to the Queen. 
But it seemed of no use whatever to him; he was not 
employed; and it was in vain he had sought for a situ- 
ation in the Mint, although he was well worthy of it; 
and he had a peculiar method of hardening steel dies for 
medals, which of itself should have secured him a place in 
the national establishment. He was full of complaints 
of ill-treatment; but I never knew what was really the 
cause of a man so clever in an art so difficult being left 
destitute of work. I recommended him to the Numis- 
matic Society for a medal of Dr. Lee, the first President. 
This was executed, and gave satisfaction in every way. 
At my suggestion he engraved a medal of Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert, the heads side by side; a view 
on the reverse of the New Royal Exchange with the 
legend “Angliz Regina Ubique Honorata”, taken from 
that on a leaden piece in my collection found on the 
site of the old Royal Exchange, struck no doubt to 
commemorate Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the city on its 
being opened.* The medal was well engraved; but it 
obtained no great sale. He also prepared the obverse 
of a medal of Mr. Akerman, at my suggestion ; but it 
was never finished. At the same time I projected a 
medal of Mehemet Ali, advising Mr. Stothard, as he was 
doing nothing, to commence it, for I was sanguine it 
would be well supported. The Syrian campaign had 
greatly interested me; both on its own merits or 
demerits, and because I had three near relatives taking 
part in it. My own brother, my brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain, afterwards Colonel, Jolliffe; and my nephew 
William Jolliffe, now Colonel, were all engaged in the 
bombardment and capture of St. Jean d’Acre; and the 
first two in subsequent events on land. I watched the 
course of the campaign with intense interest on account 
of my relatives; and also because I admired the 


' No. 777 in the Catalogue of my Museum. It bears the royal 
Tudor arms. 
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chivalric behaviour of Mehemet Ali, who when we 
were blockading his ports, burning his towns and 
villages, and destroying his subjects, kept open the 
overland route to India, protected our merchants and 
their merchandise. But I will continue the story of 
this medal and the introduction it gave me to Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn, in its proper place, a year or two 
further on ; and conclude with what strictly belongs to 
Lothbury. 

Here commenced my acquaintance with Mr. W. H. 
Harrison of Maidstone Road, Rochester, which led, by 
a chain of circumstances, to my settling at Strood. 
The first link in the chain was his introducing me to 
Mr. Humphrey Wickham in consequence of the disco- 
very of a Roman cemetery close to Strood. Mr. 
Harrison became a frequent visitor, a warm friend, and 
a valuable colleague, for he made known to me the 
discoveries on the site of Roman potteries in the 
Upchurch marshes, which were afterwards systemati- 
cally explored; and I walked with him to Hartlip to 
visit Mr. William Bland, of whose excavations I have 
written much and of whom I shall have much to say. 
To Mr. Stephen Steele and to Mr. John Comport, of 
Strood, he also introduced me. Mr. Harrison was a 
man of superior intellect and of manly principle. Two 
of his children I am happy to number among my living 
friends, Mr. W. Herbert Harrison and Mrs. Hedgecock. 
On the occasion of my first visit to Strood, I was 
accompanied by Mr. Henry Stothard. We called on 
Mr. William Crafter of Gravesend, who possessed a 
rather large collection of local antiquities, including 
Roman sepulchral remains from Shorne and Higham. 
The Roman cemetery at Strood proved of great 
archeological value; and, by the aid of Mr. Humphrey 
Wickham, I was enabled to furnish Papers on it to the 
Society of Antiquaries, to the Numismatic Society, and 
to the first volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. Con- 
tiguous to the Roman cemetery was the Saxon, which 
subsequently contributed some important facts. On 
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the following day we visited Mr. Thomas Charles and 
Mr. Clement Taylor Smythe of Maidstone. The 
excursion was highly prolific in archeological and 
social results. Mr. Wickham and I have preserved an 
uninterrupted friendship, which time only strengthens. 
In a future part of my Retrospections I shall tell how, 
through him, I became possessed of the place in which 
I am expressing my regard for him. To Mr. Steele, 
also, I am indebted for many kindnesses and attentions 
which I am glad to acknowledge and record. 

With Mr. John R. Pimm of Deptford, a man of 
strong political. opinions, and author of some educa- 
tional works, I was brought into friendly acquaintance 
owing to my following the ballast or gravel taken from 
the bed of the Thames, for the sake of the cains. Some 
was applied for repairs of the banks of the Surrey Canal; 
and thus coins were brought almost to Mr. Pimm’s 
door. Being an intelligent man, he at once took means 
to collect them; and in a short time he acquired 
several hundreds. A considerable number were also 
obtained from the gravel spread on the towing path 
between Hammersmith and Barnes, and at Putney 
also. I have elsewhere recorded these facts to prevent 
in future time unwarranted theories on discoveries 
which yet may be made at these places. From the 
Thames gravel at Barnes I procured a leg of one of the 
beautiful bronze statuettes dredged up near London. 
An incident occurred one evening after a visit to Mr. 
Pimm which very nearly brought both my researches 
and life to a sudden close. While walking homewards 
with a friend along the Surrey Canal, the gasometer of 
the Metropolitan Gasworks exploded, the shattered 
iron of which being projected with great violence close 
to us. Alarmed at the very strong smell of the gas, 
and suspecting something wrong, we accelerated our 
walking almost to running ; and this saved our lives. 
The conflagration was terrific, lighting up all around to 


1 A descriptive account of the whole of the coins will be found in 
the fourth volume of the N2mismatic Chronicle. 
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the horizon. I had another very narrow escape from 
an explosion of gas at Chichester. 

The premises which I secured after what I may call 
my expulsion from Lothbury, were in Liverpool Street, 
Bishopsgate, a comparatively retired and obscure situa- 
tion. But the house was large and commodious ; and 
I could afford to devote a spacious apartment to the 
collections I had made and was continually increasing. 
Here I could arrange and display; and with less incon- 
venience receive the numerous visitors, many of whom 
came from vague curiosity, but some to consult with a 
specific object and to study. On my part there was 
never hesitation or reservation ; all were at liberty to 
print and publish as soon and as freely as they thought 
fit. I was never afflicted with that sad malady which 
renders so many incapable of publishing themselves, or 
of allowing others to publish. Frequently have I been 
forestalled with the world; but without the slightest 
annoyance to me; and sometimes with advantage. 
The contents and character of my Museum can best be 
understood by the Lllustrated Catalogue I printed a 
few years before leaving London. But for me the 
objects it contained would have been lost to science. 
Had there been any committee appointed by the Cor- 
poration to secure what was worth saving, I should 
gladly have given it my services; but it was not so. 
In only one instance did I see any effort made to col- 
lect the antiquities discovered ; and that was by Mr. 
Russell, Clerk of the Works under Mr. Tite, when ex- 
cavations were made for the site of the New Royal 
Exchange. The discoveries made here were so in- 
teresting that I will briefly describe them. 

At about the centre of the area of the Old Royal 
Exchange, foundations of well-built Roman walls were 
laid open, and a solid block of masonry, six feet square, 
composed of tiles and mortar. Two sides still retained 
the wall paintings, elegant in design and the colours 
bright. Beneath this masonry was a layer of gravel 


two feet thick, which, at first, I considered to be the 
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native undisturbed stratum, as it lay fourteen feet 
below the modern street level ; but it had been brought 
there for a foundation. On its removal a very un- 
looked for revelation was made. The site was demon- 
strated to have been a filled-up gravel-pit, which must 
have been on the outside of the Roman city before it 
was enlarged. This pit was fifty feet by forty and 
nineteen deep. Its contents were just what might 
have been expected in a refuse pit, as no doubt it was. 
They were composed almost wholly of animal and 
vegetable matter, thrown out as useless from shops and 
houses. In one part were loads of oyster shells; in 
another, dross from smiths’ forges; bones of oxen, 
cows, sheep, and goats ; broken pottery and glass ; san- 
dals and other leather work; implements in iron; 
coins; and a variety of other objects, most of which 
had been thrown away with the sweepings of streets 
and houses. In the course of time, the site being re- 
quired for building, a thick stratum of gravel was 
spread over the pit. The coins were chiefly of the 
earlier emperors, and I saw none posterior to Severus ; 
so that their evidence tends to show that the pit was 
covered in after or during the reign of that emperor. 
But for the intelligence of Mr. Russell, the New 
Royal Exchange might have been built upon an inse- 
cure foundation. He alone detected the treacherous 
nature of the subsoil; and for this he merited promo- 
tion; but he assured me it led to his discharge as 
Clerk of the Works by Mr. Tite. The preservation of 
the antiquities, so well described by Mr. Richard 
Thomson, the accomplished lbrarian of the London 
Institution, in a Descriptive Catalogue printed by Mr. 
Tite, is due to Mr. Russell alone; yet in vain I look 
for his name in this work.! He also made excellent 


| The following is a specimen of Mr. Tite’s qualifications to write 
on such a subject: “It is worthy of observation that Londinium, 
though regarded by Tacitus as of inferior note, still retains its name 
of unknown antiquity, and has become the first city of Great Britain; 
while it is doubtful whether Camalodunum (szc), though established 
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drawings of the various objects discovered ; but what 
has become of them I know not. The Royal Exchange 
antiquities passed to the Guildhall Museum, now be- 
come, under the present Corporation and Mr. Overall, 
something worthy of the City of London. 

In spite of the goodwill of Mr. Russell, I found the 
ereatest difficulty in gaining access to the excavations 
for the New Royal Exchange. I applied direct to Mr. 
Tite, and got a conditional order; but this he did not 
enforce ; and even when he was present he allowed 
officials on the part of the City to impede me, and even 
to threaten my expulsion by force. On appealing to 
him, he said, in a cool, stolid manner, peculiar to him- 
self, that he could do no more. I imagined that he was 
under the control of his patron, Mr. Richard Lambert 
Jones, who had not yet been set right in respect to the 
monstrous delusion he was under in being led to think 
I had written against him in the Westminster Review. 
But Mr. Tite was not content in thus quietly coun- 
tenancing my being obstructed ; he had the eftrontery, 
at a meeting of the British Architects, to make me 
appear as the great impediment to the Corporation’s 
preservation of the City antiquities. This was not to 
be endured ; so I challenged Mr. Tite to a public dis- 
cussion; and for this purpose the theatre in Leicester 
Square was taken. As the question in dispute between 
us had made much talk, there was a good audience. 
Mr. Tite, however, did not accept the challenge; and 
so I had all the talk; a gentleman, who, I was told, 

came to watch the proceedings on the part of Mr. Tite, 
congratulating me at the close. The meeting was 
unanimous in its approval of my conduct throughout ; 
and, of course condemnatory of Mr. Tite, of whom I 
take leave, feeling I have already said enough about 


as a colony of veterans, and adorned with a temple dedicated to 
Claudius, and a statue of Victory, is now to be identified with 
Malton, near York, or with Maldon or Colchester in Essex,” Yet 
Mr. Tite became a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London ! 
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him. But, if any of my readers are curious to know 
the particulars of my defence of myself, and of the 
accusation of Mr. Tite, they can consult The Builder, 
vol. iii, a paper ever independent, just, and feeling, and 
a credit to the British Press. 

I have stated that, when in Lothbury, I projected a 
medal to Mehemet Ali. It is now time for me to 
record here its full history; and I cannot do better 
than transcribe from Zhe Numismatic Chronicle’ what 
I there printed. 

In 1840, England allied herself to Russia and 
Austria to restore Syria to Turkey, from whose rule it 
had seceded, owing to the bad government of the 
Porte. Extraordinary good fortune gave that success 
to the Allied Powers, which, singly, they might never 
have achieved. An unusual absence of the tornadoes 
and hurricanes which annually afflict the Syrian coast, 
enabled our fleets to bombard and capture the chief 
seaport towns ; and the rains which usually fall in the 
autumnal months, engendering malaria and rendering 
the Jand untenable by foreign armies, were this year so 
late that the British Marines were enabled to keep a 
footing, and sweep everything before them; and ulti- 
mately, an accidental explosion of the gunpowder at 
Acre completed the overthrow of the dominion of 
Mehemet Ali in Syria. 

During this war, while we were blockading the 
Pacha’s ports, burning his towns and villages, ravaging 
his territories, destroying his subjects by thousands, 
and placing his very existence in jeopardy, this noble- 
minded man kept open the grand overland route to 
India, forwarded our despatches through his dominions, 
protected our countrymen, merchants, and travellers, 
whom by the laws of ervilised nations, he might have 
imprisoned; and guarded their property, which, by 
the same laws, he might have confiscated. By this 
wonderful control of the worst of human passions, under 
the worst of circumstances, and by the display of 

1 Vol. v, for 1843, pp. 147-50, 
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unheard-of generous, and, in principle, Christian beha- 
viour, the conquered has become the conqueror. When 
prejudice shall have worn away, posterity will honour 
his memory, and place him among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Up to the period of striking this medal, England 
had never recognised the Pacha’s benevolent conduct, 
forming an epoch in the history of civilisation. Would 
it have been an act of injustice in our Government, or 
in the East India Company, or in the Corporation of 
London, to have marked such an example of ‘ doing 
as we would be dealt by”, by some public act of grati- 
tude and acknowledgment? Great minds, or minds 
endued with the power of discerning right from wrong, 
would have hailed an opportunity of acknowledging 
such virtue in an enemy. But not a voice was raised 
among peers or commons; nor could the merchants of 
England, whose property had been guarded, afford to 
record their gratitude even by the cost of a medal. 
Statues have been raised at all times to persons often 
of equivocal merit and negative virtue ; warriors have 
their marble effigies in public places and in churches ; 
but where is the statue or tribute to the man, who, 
like Mehemet Ali, has redeemed the errors of humanity ; 
and, under like trying circumstances, has shown the 
noble capabilities of human nature? This medal which, 
by the aid of a few warm-hearted and thinking per- 
sons, I was enabled to get completed, struck, and pre- 
sented, is the only recognition of what should have 
commanded the thanks of the nation. 

The art of medal engraving, like other arts, has been 
too often prostituted to feed vanity and ambition, or to 
record deeds that had better have been buried in 
oblivion ; but, I contended that there never had been 
a worthier occasion for calling forth the skill of the 
British medal engraver, than that which originated this 
medal. Yet, as I advanced, I found that I was appeal- 
ing to people who had no sympathy whatever with the 
cause | had taken in hand. As for the merchants, 
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their general notion was, judging of course from their 
own souls steeped in trade and profit, that I had some 
special selfish object in view ; and, in several instances, 
they were, in vulgar ignorance of any feeling more 
elevated than that of their own low moral standard, 
insulting to the friends I had enlisted to wait upon 
them. Still I was not to be discouraged. I was re- 
solved that the medal should be engraved. At the 
very moment when I despaired of the merchants, my 
nephew Thomas Eveleigh suggested Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, the pioneer of the Overland Route to India. On 
him I called, at his office in Cornhill. 

I was courteously received ; and when he had heard 
the story of the projected medal, he at once said, “I 
think your idea is a very good one; and I will help 
you in every way in my power.” In a few days we 
had organised a Committee, consisting of the Harl of 
Cardigan, Lord Claud Hamilton, Colonel Campbell, 
Lords Exmouth and Rokeby, Dr. Lee, the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe and others, 
twenty in all. I found among these no one more’ 
courteous and affable than Lord Cardigan. He had 
been subjected to rather severe strictures by the press 
in relation to differences between him and his officers ; 
but, from what I was told, they arose simply from the 
fact that he was a strict disciplinarian ; and as he was 
much liked by the men, we may, I think, do what I 
fear the public, hearing only partial evidence, did not 
do, exculpate Lord Cardigan. The world with ad- 
miration has heard of his leading, at Balaklava, the 
charge of the Light Brigade. It is “sung in many a 
song, and told in many a tale’; but has the world 
ever rightly understood the cause of the monstrous 
blunder through which this gallant officer and his no 
less gallant men were sent, against every principle of 
war, to be sacrificed? Dr. Bowring, M.P., another of 
the Committee, did not impress me favourably. He 
induced: Waghorn to take a room at the Thatched 
House Tavern for a meeting of the Committee and 
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others, promising to bring a large number of members 
of Parliament; not one of his promised supporters 
came ; and Dr. Bowring himself was absent. 

That Waghorn was not altogether popular I soon 
discovered. While the medal was in progress, Lord 
Prudhoe, soon afterwards Duke of Northumberland, 
called upon me. ‘‘To show you the importance I 
attach to the presentation of a medal to the Pacha of 
Egypt,” his lordship said, ‘I call upon you first on my 
coming to town to-day.” He then stated that although 
he entirely agreed with me in my views; and con- 
sidered that striking a medal would be the best mode 
of showing our esteem of the policy of the Pacha 
during the late war; yet he disagreed with me in the 
steps I had taken. He pointed out, and truly, that: 
by choosing my own artist, and in the manner of 
placing my project as I had hitherto done before the 
public, I had given it too much the appearance of a 
personal affair. He therefore suggested recommencing 
de novo, offering his heartiest assistance, assuring me 
that no money should be wanting ; and that the whole 
of the credit of originating the testimonial should be 
given to me. No doubt his lordship saw that I had, 
to a great extent, deprived myself of this credit. Of 
course 1t was utterly impossible for me to set aside 
Waghorn and Stothard; and of this I tried to con- 
vince Lord Prudhoe; but in vain. He prognosticated 
failure. I said that the medal would certainly be struck 
and presented; and that some of the bronze copies 
would probably survive a more costly testimonial, 
should the Houses of Lords and Commons be induced, 
by voting it, to do their duty. The medal was struck 
in gold, and presented to the Pacha, together with an 
address on vellum and gold, with all the subscribers’ 
names appended. A few years after, one of them, Mr. 
Edwin Keet, on representing that his name was affixed 
to the address, obtained an interview with Mehemet 
Ali and took coffee with him. Mr. Keet said that he 
reminded him of Edmund Kean. My correspondence 
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in connection with the medal I placed in the collection 
of Mr. Joseph Mayer. 
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This is the proper place for me to say something of 


THOMAS FLETCHER WAGHORN. 
“From England we came by the Overland Mail, 
Waghornly quickly done.” 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. 
When, in 1849, Planché produced at the Lyceum 
the splendid political extravaganza in which these 
lines occur, people had a general vague sort of notion 
that Thomas Waghorn had done something to be 
talked and written about; and the special reference 
made by Planché could not have been wholly mis- 
understood ; but were it possible to find talent and 
taste enough to revive this extravaganza, the present 
generation would have no conception of the meaning 
of the newly-coined adjective. Waghorn was born in 
Chatham. We have seen a temporary curiosity about 
the house in Chatham in which Dickens lived. It is 
sickly and transient. Waghorn, in a very different 
field, deserved as much of his country and of his 
native town; but only a few of the older inhabitants 
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know even of the name. Chatham cares no more for 
Waghorn than Rochester does for Whiston; and, I 
fear, we shall soon be able to add, for Thomas Aveling, 
though a few of the more sensitive of his fellow- 
citizens have been talking of a statue to his memory. 

The extraordinary career of Waghorn has never 
been set fully and fairly before the public. His ad- 
ventures from boyhood, leading to his establishment of 
the overland route to India; the intrigues and jea- 
lousies which constantly beset him ; his subsequent ac- 
complishment of costly and difficult undertakings to 
give to England the choice of three routes to India in 
preference to that of Marseilles, saving much time, 
labour, and money ; these wonderful adventures read 
more like romance than a tale of a real life. So im- 
portant are they, that I shall transfer to the Appendix 
of this volume much of the illustrative documentary 
evidence kindly placed in my hands by Mr. George W. 
Wheatley, formerly Mr. Waghorn’s chief clerk and 
confidential secretary. They will be read with deep 
interest ; to the honour of Waghorn ; and to the dis- 
credit of great public Companies and of the Govern- 
ment. 

As I have stated, my introduction to Mr. Waghorn 
was my project of the medal to Mehemet Ali. This 
brought us together often and for some time, chiefly at 
his offices in Cornhill. So well did we harmonise, that 
after awhile he continually consulted me in his corres- 
pondence with public bodies and members of the 
Government, almost always adopting my opinions and 
suggestions ; Mr. Wheatley, his secretary, taking part 
in our deliberations. He must have believed I was of 
some use to him, for he said one day when he called 
upon me: “ I am consuming a good deal of your time 
with my own concerns ; I should like, if you have no 
objection, to pay you; say, so much yearly; I can 
afford to do so.” At that time, no doubt, he could. 
I replied that I was quite contented in feeling that I 
was of some use to such a man; and I ever steadily 
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declined his well meant and generous offers of pecuniary 
remuneration. 

His friendly attentions even I could not always 
avail myself of, as I had heavy calls in various ways 
upon my time. Yet, not unfrequently, I accompanied 
him on Saturday afternoons to his residence at Snod- 
land, staying with him and Mrs. Waghorn until the 
Monday mornings, when we returned together to Lon- 
don. In everything he was scrupulously methodical, 
but not fussily so. ‘The chaise was always ready wait- 
ing for him at The Bulls Head at the corner of the 
Cuxton Road at Strood. He drove rapidly; quite as 
fast as the horse, which was a swift one, could canter or 
gallop, calling for five minutes at The White Hart at 
Cuxton; and for one minute, on his mother, who lived 
in a neat cottage, on the right, near the brook at the 
entrance to Snodland. He would often say, ‘‘ These 
are my only times of real enjoyment.” Such they un- 
questionably were. In his own house, a neat and com- 
fortable habitation, not yet much changed externally, 
he was reflective; cheerful he always was, his conver- 
sation ever taking a somewhat serious turn; but never 
touching upon his own eventful life. He was deeply 
benevolent without the slightest ostentation. I had 
many opportunities for knowing his warmth of heart, 
his feeling for others, and his deep attachment to his 
mother, wife, and sister. 

Usually I met at his house a few of his neighbour- 
ing friends, specially invited. The evenings were 
always agreeable, as the conversation ever took an in- 
tellectual turn; and instead of being trite and com- 
monplace, usually ranged to character and men and 
manners. One evening he called on me saying he 
wanted to introduce me to a few friends. I went with 
him; and he took me to some hotel in, or near Corn- 
hill, where there was a large party of gentlemen 
taking wine and dessert after dinner. Seating me 
by his side at the head of the chief table, he introduced 
me, and said, ““Now, my friend, I want you to tell the 
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story you told us at Snodland the other evening!” 
Singularly inopportune as the compliment was, and 
somewhat embarrassing, it was paid in a manner so 
earnest and graceful, that I could not avoid complying 
with his wish. He adored Shakespeare; and I have 
heard him say that if we had not the Bible for our 
guide, Shakespeare would keep us from being very 
bad. Neither of us dreamt that many years after I 
should be publicly reading at Snodland from the 
works of his favourite writer; or that I should be 
writing my recollections of him in a house we passed 
and repassed together so frequently. 

The last time I saw him was in the latter half of 
1849; but the particular month I cannot, at present, 
recall. I met him midway between Liverpool Street 
and Cornhill. I was not a little surprised at his 
telling me he had made his will, and had left me 
executor with Mr. Bischoff. He gaid he was about to 
leave England, and was under a presentiment that he 
might not return. ‘If I die,” he added, “when you 
hear of my death, go at once to Snodland, and put 
your seal upon everything.” I heard nothing more of 
him until some time after his death, early in the fol- 
lowing year. What I print in the Appendix will pro- 
bably account for this. Mr. Wheatley informs me 
that he then went to Malta for his health ; returned 
on Christmas Day; and died at Hampstead early in 
January following. The best likeness of him is the 
painting by Sir George Hayter, now in the possession 
of Mr. Wheatley, of which I have an excellent en- 
graying. 

My friend Mr. Henry Campkin has kindly given 
me a very readable and amusing volume by Samuel 
Bevan, called Sand and Canvas, which is dedicated to 
Lieutenant Waghorn.’ It is a narrative of adventures 
in Egypt, from a diary kept by the author, with some 
good illustrations, also by him, of life in the desert. 


' Published by C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street, Without, 1849. 
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I give one extract, because it affords a good example of 
Waghorn’s prompt and decisive manner in business 
matters, such as I have had opportunities of observing. 
The scene is his offices in Cornhill. ' 

“T presented myself and paper, and was ushered through an outer 
office, into the presence of the great ‘Overland’ himself, who, receiving 
me with a bow, inquired if I came from his solicitors. ‘Ido.’ ‘ Then 
go, Sir, and get your hair cut, and return here in a quarter of an 
hour.’ This cool reception might have damped the courage of any 
applicant not quite so hard up as myself; and probably, if used, had 
its weight with many of those who had preceded me. I stood my 
ground however ; and removing my wig (rather an exuberant one by 
Truefit), I rammed it into my hat. ‘ Pray, Sir, be seated,’ said the 
‘Overland.’ I took a chair, and screwed up my courage for a cross- 
examination.’ ‘Can you drive an engine? ‘I can.’ ‘Can you speak 
French? ‘Yes.’ ‘German and Italian? I nodded affirmatively. 
‘Arabic? I was about to assent to this query also, but suddenly 
recollecting that my interrogator might himself be an adept at that 
tongue, I seasoned my denial with the assurance that I could make 
myself master of it in a fortnight. ‘Do you understand book-keeping 
by double entry? Here was a poser. I have since wondered how I ever 
got over it. I winked at the Overland, and replied, ‘I ought to.’ ‘I 
think you'll do, Sir,’ was his rejoinder, ‘ come and breakfast with me 
to-morrow morning.’ I was punctual to my appointment next morn- 
ing, and it was fortunate that I was so, for - °* * *° was never 
known to be a minute behind time in anything, and was in the act of 
pouring out my cup of tea when I entered his apartment. Had I 
been four minutes later I might have whistled for my new engage- 
ment. Our breakfast and some preliminary matters discussed, we 
hastened to the office. .‘Is that letter ready, Mr. Wheatley? ‘Very 
good. Now, Sir, here are your credentials; deliver that document 
on your arrival in Alexandria, to which you are booked through wa 
Marseilles ; call here to-morrow morning at eight o’clock for your 
despatches ; take this cheque ; and don’t bother me any more. Good 
morning.’ And the ‘Overland’ vanished into the inner office, the 
door was shut, and I never saw him afterwards.” 


The letter Mr. Bevan took was to Mr. Pothenier, 
Mr. Waghorn’s agent. Him I was introduced to, a 
few years since, by my friend and neighbour Captain 
Hemsley, R.N., at whose house he was staying. He 
had the warmest regard for Waghorn; and, by his 
wish, Captain Hemsley drove him to his friend’s grave 
at Snodland. Mr. Pothenier was deeply affected. He 


spoke of Waghorn in high and affectionate terms. 
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Mr. Wheatley tells me that to Waghorn he owed the 
good position he subsequently held. This is Mr. 
Bevan’s dedication :— 


“To Thomas Waghorn, Lieut. R.N., who by his own energy, and 
indefatigable exertions, succeeded in establishing the practicability of 
the Overland Route to India, sacrificing his time and fortune in di- 
vesting the Egyptian portion of that route of its varied discomforts ; 
facilitating by the aid of steam the passage of the Mahmoudieh 
and the Nile; and rendering safe, and even agreeable, the once 
dreaded Desert, these Sketches are most respectfully dedicated.” 


THOMAS CHARLES. 


The Museum at Chillington House, Maidstone, is 
one of the best in the kingdom. It is visited by many; 
and its excellent free library is, I am told, used by the 
townspeople, who seem to appreciate its value, although 
it is chiefly a library of reference of a very superior 
kind. Yet few know its history, or anything of Mr. 
Charles, its founder, who vainly hoped to recall himself 
to memory by stipulating, or expressing a wish, that it 
should be called ‘‘The Charles Museum.” I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to lay before my readers some 
slight account of the man and his family, using, to 
some little extent, the materials I collected for The 
Gentleman's Magazne of 1855. Mr. Charles’s aversion 
to notoriety in family matters rendered this somewhat 
difficult ; but I was assisted by our mutual friend, Mr. 
Edward Pretty, afterwards Curator of the Museum. 

Mr. Charles was of the medical profession. Appren- 
ticed to his father, William Charles, he became his 
partner and successor. The elder Mr. Charles had been 
apprenticed to his uncle, William Arnold, whose 
daughter, Mary, he married. Besides Thomas Charles, 
they had seven children, of whom only one was mar- 
ried, John Charles, Lieutenant 86th Regiment, to 
Susannah Egleton, who survived him, and lived at 
Chillington House with her brother-in-law. Mr. Charles 
was educated at the Maidstone Grammar School, under 
Dr. Cherry, who afterwards became Head-master of 
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the Merchant Taylors’ School. From his earliest days, 
Mr. Charles evinced taste for literature and painting; 
and the greatest possible gratification to him was to 
spend the few leisure days, which he could spare from 
his profession, in travelling and sketching subjects of 
antiquity and scenery. His industry is manifested 
by three large folio volumes, containing upwards of 
four hundred drawings made in Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and other counties. He composed some poems 
which evince great taste, and he translated Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophie. What became of this 
MS. I could never learn. On his deathbed, he ex- 
pressed to me his wish that it should be printed as 
soon as possible after his death; but, as I was not 
mentioned in his will, I could do no more than state 
what I here mention to those who were authorised 
to act. 

After the death of his last surviving brother, Wil- 
liam, he erected, in a very suitable spot in the western 
part of the lawn, a structure to his memory and to 
that of his mother also, taking the design from the 
ruins of the chapel in the Castle at Hastings. He 
bestowed much pains upon this building, superintend- 
ing and working at it himself. I sent him Roman 
tiles from London to be incorporated in the walls more 
Romano. It had the appearance of a ruined sacellum, 
was picturesque, and harmonised with the locality. 
Within it he placed a terra-cotta tablet, with his bro- 
ther’s portrait under a wreath of oak, which he himself 
had modelled, with this inscription :— 


AD MEMORIAM 
@VLIELMI CAROLI 
HANC TABVLAM 
VLTIMVS SVORVM 
FRATER EJVS M@RENS 
SVA MANV 

FINXIT. 


He had previously placed a tablet under a pear tree, 
with the following lines :— 
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“To memory ever dear, this quiet nook 
For gayer haunts shall never be forsook ; 
These paths, where every glance I round me cast 
Calls up impressive visions of the past : 
Though sorrow to each scene a tinge impart, 
Such gentle sorrow preys not on the heart ; 
Her influence a holy calm inspires, 
From earthly turmoil turning its desires, 
To those bright regions where all sorrows cease ; 
To blest reunions and eternal peace.” 


Although well experienced in noting the forgetful- 
ness of the living for the dead, I was surprised, a few 
years since, in discovering that this monumental edifice 
had been pulled down so effectually that not a trace of 
it remained. On inquiry, I was told it was done by 
order of the Library Committee when Mr. Lightfoot 
was Curator. I have made no further inquiry as to 
who was the instigator of what must be condemned as 
showing the worst of taste and unmindfulness of a 
benefactor who had the highest claims on the gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens. 

The elder Mr. Charles, in addition to his profession 
as a surgeon, had carried on a manufactory of felting 
for the paper-makers. This was conducted by Mr. 
William Charles, in the name of himself and his brother 
Thomas, with great success, up to the death of the 
former. William Charles I only saw once, when I 
called with Mr. Henry Stothard. There is, or was, a 
portrait of him in the Museum, but wrongly labelled 
when I saw it a few years since. 

Although Mr. Charles died on the 29th of April 
1855, his body was not buried until the 12th of May. 
This was stated to have been in accordance with the 
custom of the family for some time past, in conse- 
quence of an ancestor having lain in a trance for some 
days. He is buried at Boxley. I attended the funeral 
with the Rev. Beale Poste of Bydews Place, with 
whom I stayed the preceding night, Mr. Pretty, Mr. 
George Pain, who married Mrs. John Charles's niece, 
Dr. Monckton, Mr. Randall, Mr. Mercer, and others. 
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Mr. Charles bequeathed to his executors, Mr. Alex- 
ander Randall and Mrs. John Charles, the whole of 
his collections, upon trust, for their permanent. preser- 
vation for the town of Maidstone, the same to be 
called THe CHartes Museum. The Museum is ex- 
tremely rich in fossils, especially from the chalk for- 
mation ; some of the fish being particularly rare. To 
this department, the late Mr. Bensted made addi- 
tions, including drawings and diagrams of the igua- 
nodon from a quarry near Maidstone. The library 
contains some choice early printed books. Many of 
the paintings are interesting, a few by masters; and a 
full-length portrait of Mr. Charles himself, by Mr. 
Pretty. There is one of a great-uncle, a Turkish mer- 
chant, of whom a romantic love story was told; and who 
was said to have assisted in the removal of the bodies of 
the victims of the infamous Judge Jefferies, who were 
gibbeted in the West of England after the suppression 
of the Monmouth Rebellion. The Egyptian mummy 
was presented through myself, by Dr. Hugh Welch 
Diamond, F.S.A., cousin to Mr. Charles, after it had 
been opened by him and Mr. Birch of the British 
Museum. Dr. Diamond’s description of it may be 
found in the Archewologia, vol. xxxi, pp. 408 to 411. 
A reprint of this would be useful in the catalogue 
of the Museum. The various departments of the 
Museum have been added to materially of late years. 
The Kent Archeological Society has its separate room, 
in which are the valuable Saxon remains from ceme- 
teries at Sarre and Stowting. Mr. Bland also contri- 
buted the interesting collection from the Roman villa 
at Hartlip, figured and described in the second volume 
of my Collectanea Antiqua. Entire rooms have been 
furnished, by the liberality of the late Mr. Brenchley, 
with most valuable objects in natural history, and 
illustrations of the arts and sciences. 

Mr. Charles's local discoveries, communicated through 
me to the Society of Antiquaries, and published in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxx, are quite worthy of being re- 
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printed. They include notices of Roman buildings 
upon the top of the hill, above Kit’s Cotty House; and 
at Thornham, about three miles to the east of it; 
Roman sepulchral interments at Hayle Place; and on 
the east side of Wheeler’s Street, at Maidstone, a Saxon 
cemetery. Through him, I printed in the second 
volume of the Journal of the Archeological Association 
a plan and account of a Roman building on the north 
side of the town, at an elevated spot, called in old 
deeds ‘The Mount”. It was flanked by buttresses of 
great strength, and its spacious extent indicated 
industry and trade rather than luxury. A very re- 
markable discovery was made by Mr. Clement Taylor 
Smythe in Lockham Wood, which Mr. Charles parti- 
cipated in, defraying most of the expenses in exca- 
vating. It was a Roman walled family cemetery, 
containing well-built stone sepulchres of considerable 
elevation, enclosing cinerary glass urns, one of which, 
of large size, was placed in an amphora, which had 
been adapted to receive it. There were some very fine 
specimens of glass, pottery, and various objects. Un- 
fortunately, neither Mr. Smythe nor Mr. Charles pre- 
pared for press an account of this important discovery. 
Of course, I could not, uninvited, do what should have 
been done at the time ; and thus the discovery remains 
unpublished. Miss Smythe kindly placed in my hands 
a somewhat elaborate paper by her brother, which 
I have passed on to Canon Scott-Robertson for the 
Archeologia Cantiana; but I fear there will now be 
difficulty in identifying many of the objects from 
_ Mr. Smythe’s very rude sketches. 

From ill-health and love of studious retirement, 
Mr. Charles seldom visited ; and his fine old mansion, 
open at all times to lovers of art and’ antiquity, 
received only a few chosen friends, of whom, I am 
proud to say, I was one, distinguished also by being 
invited to come whenever it suited me, with or with- 
out notice. “I look back,” he said, when I last saw 
him, “with pleasure upon our acquaintance; it has 
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been, throughout, everything that is agreeable.” Mr. 
Clement T. Smythe and the Rev. Beale Poste were 
usually invited to meet me. Mr. Pretty generally passed 
the summer and winter vacations with him. 

From a volume by two Parsee gentlemen, naval 
architects, studying in Chatham Dockyard, I extract a 
scrap, for which the copy I have was given me by 
Dr. Purland, who, I imagine, had it from Mr. Baldock. 
It is a presentation copy, and has Mr. Charles’s book- 
plate. 


“We should think we passed through a village called Tovil, where 
there are several large paper manufactories, to Maidstone, and drove 
to the house of an intimate friend of our companion, Mr. Baldock. 
His name was Thomas Charles, Esq. ; he lived in a very large old- 
fashioned house, called Chillington Mansion; he is what is called 
an antiquarian ; he showed usa large collection of very ancient coins ; 
a quantity of old armour; and curiosities without number; he has 
also some fine old paintings, and is himself a very good painter. He 
shewed us scores of his own sketches taken from nature. He was 
kind enovgh to allow our servant to prepare tea and coffee for us, 
and treated us very kindly. We saw among his collection a valuable 
Indian inlaid cabinet. We were accompanied in our walks all over 
the town by vast numbers of people to gaze upon us in our foreign 
costume. We took refreshments with Mr. Charles, and although it 
was dark when we quitted his residence, some scores of people were 
assembled outside to see us get into our carriage.”? 


EDWARD PRETTY, EF.S.A. 


As I have published a biographical notice of Mr. 
Edward Pretty,? I will only state here that, on the 
death of Mr. Charles, he left Northampton to take the 
office of Curator of his friend’s Museum, although the 
pecuniary emolument was very moderate, and the 
duties incessant and onerous. He at once embraced 
the chance of returning to his native county, and the 
prospect of residing in Chillmgton House, where he 
had passed so many happy days. He discharged the 


1 Journal of a Residence of Two Years and a Half in Great Britain. 
By Jehangeer Nowrojee and Hirjeebhoy Merwanjee, of Bombay. 
Allen & Co., Leadenhall Street, London, 141. 

> Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi, p. 311. 
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duties of the office with such untiring zeal, urbanity, 
and cheerfulness, that he secured universal esteem. 
In the picture gallery, he was a most instructive guide; 
his professional skill and knowledge of painters and 
paintings rendering him a rare acquisition. I failed 
in urging Mr. Charles to prepare a descriptive cata- 
logue of his collections, especially the local antiquities ; 
and I also failed with Mr. Pretty, although I offered 
him my services. This‘is to be lamented, for he could 
have included his own valuable sketches of places and 
of buildings, many of which are now destroyed, and 
others partially so, or altered. All of these, with his 
books and paintings, he left to the Museum. His 
family name, no doubt, was originally Prati, or De 
Prati; and he was born at Hollingbourne, near Maid- 
stone. 


CLEMENT TAYLOR SMYTHE. 


Mr. Smythe, although he devoted much time to 
genealogical researches, and to collecting materials for 
a history of Maidstone, did not publish much. His 
manuscripts are now in the Charles Museum. That 
they are valuable, may be seen by Mr. Russell’s useful 
LMistory of Maidstone, lately published. He addressed 
to me an account of the discovery of a Roman villa in 
a field called the Slade, on the manor farm of Brushing, 
or Brishing, in the parish of Boughton Monchelsea. 
This is printed with a ground plan in the Archewologia, 
vol. xxix. Among the coins found during the exca- 
vation, ranging from Claudius to Valens, were five of 
British types; they are etched in the first volume of 
my Collectanea Antiqua. He shortly after made me 
the channel of communication of a Roman walled ceme- 
tery at Sutton Valence. Besides a cist containing a 
glass vessel of the capacity of a gallon, filled with 
burnt bones and lime, and near it, other vessels in 
glass and pottery, there were three rows of urns, 
amounting to nearly one hundred, containing calcined 
bones and ashes. With them were many patere of 
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the red lustrous ware called Samian. ‘The spot as- 
signed to burning the bodies was shown by a thick 
stratum of charcoal, calcined bones, and ashes. The 
glass vessels, urns, and other objects, are now in the 
Charles Museum. To assist in identifying them, I give 
the potters’ names, which are 


TITIVS, QVINTI, DONN.MA., OF.MA., COMPRINNI, CRESI. 


He also gave me, for the Numismatic Society, a very 
interesting Paper on the Will of Thomas Simon, the 
medal engraver of the Commonwealth and Charles II, 
with observations thereon. It is printed in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. v. Although upon the 
rare crown called the Petition Crown, Simon prays the 
King to relieve him, it appears by his will that he was 
in easy, if not affluent, circumstances. The property he 
died possessed of includes a farm at Shorne, between 
Strood and Gravesend. 

Mr. Smythe possessed great conversational powers, 
aided by a retentive memory and a rich store of anec- 
dote. His benevolence far outstripped the means at 
his command for gratifying its impulses. I was walk- 
ing with him on the banks of the Medway, when, near 
Aylesford, he directed my attention to a row of alms- 
houses, ‘‘where age and want sit smiling at the gate”. 
He related how, m consequence solely of his devotion 
to literary antiquities, he discovered documentary 
evidence which proved that the land had been charged 
with the building of alms-houses, and sustenance of 
the mmates ; but that for a long time no provision had 
been made, and no one knew of the bequest, or, it is 
probable, cared to know, for he had great trouble in es- 
tablishing the claims of the parish. On my enquiring 
how the public had shewn its gratitude, he replied, with 
a smile, that he had some trouble in getting his 
expenses refunded ! 

Ere the British Archeological Association was 
formed, I had conversations on the subject with my 
Maidstone friends, and in consequence, Mr. Smythe, 
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on one of his visits to London, consulted me about 
forming a Kentish Archzeological Society, and shewed 
me his scheme, with a list of names of persons whom he 
- proposed as members. It was perfectly feasible, and 
being assured of its practicability, I urged his issuing 
a circular at once, in conjunction with our Maidstone 
colleagues ; but this he failed to do; and it was left to 
the Rev. Lambert Blackwell Larking, a few years after, 
to form a County Society, which has printed fourteen 
most valuable volumes, well illustrated, a credit to the 
Society and to the county. 

From being a little too late at a sale at Leeds Castle 
Mr. Smythe failed in purchasing what appeared to be 
a box or chest of Dutch tiles, upon which he had set 
his mind. The lot was bought for a few shillings by a 
shoemaker, at Lenham. JHe found that the tiles were 
merely the covering of manuscripts on paper and parch- 
ment, a few of the latter of which the purchaser, 
ignorant of their literary value, began to cut up into 
measuring straps, some of which reaching Maidstone, 
attracted, by accident, the notice of Mr. John Newing- 
ton Hughes, who at once hastened to Lenham and 
secured the bulk. The manuscripts were those he ex- 
hibited at the Winchester Congress, afterwards edited 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Johnstone, and published by 
Bentley, in four volumes,as the Fairfax Correspondence. 
This collection of letters and documents throws light 
on the eventful period of the Commonwealth. The 
connection of Leeds Castle with the Fairfax family is 
well shewn in Mr. Charles Wykeham Martin’s History 
and Description of Leeds Castle, published in 1869. 
Such valuable documents remaining in such a place so 
long unnoticed, is of common occurrence, and incites 
us to believe, with Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, that 
something of the literary correspondence of Shakespeare 
may yet be preserved in some obscure and unsuspected 
cupboard or garret. 


ESO THE COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA. 


““THE COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA” 


Preceded the formation of the British Archzeological 
Association. Having, in my first visit to the Pas de 
Calais, made sketches of rare objects of ancient art in the 
Museum of Boulogne, I etched some of them without any 
definite motive beyond trying to see howI should succeed 
in etching. At the same time I executed plates of rare 
British and Saxon coins, chiefly from Kent and Sussex. 
The plates requiring description I printed what con- 
stituted the first part of the first volume, and then I 
was persuaded to proceed. The pressure of work of the 
newly formed Association caused continually its sus- 
pension; and, moreover, much of the materials which 
would have made it a regular periodical, were trans- 
ferred to the Association, so that parts appeared only 
at long intervals, up to the present time. 

It either introduced me to, or brought me into closer 
connection with many intellectual, some eminent, per- 
sons both in this country and in France. Mr. Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam, introduced to me by Mr. Pretty, 
contributed etchings, by himself, of Northamptonshire 
antiquities. Mr. Bateman, as I have before stated, 
volunteered his first Essay. The Roman-British re- 
mains in the caves of Settle, in Yorkshire, were first 
made public. Mr. .Britton contributed a notice of 
Roman buildings on Lancing Down, and this led to 
friendly intercourse with Mr. Frederick Dixon, of 
Worthing, the Sussex Geologist. With Dr. Gideon 
Mantell I had already become acquainted. Mr. W. 
Chaffers, with .whom I had become associated in 
Roman London researches, gave an account of British 
sepulchral urns from the fertile district of Woodyates, 
which I afterwards visited with Mr. C. M. Jessop, 
under the guidance of my Dorsetshire colleagues ; and 
recently with Mr. John Harris, from the hospitable roof 
of Dr.Wake Smart of Cranbourne. The Saxon remains 
found at Sittingbourne, by the Rev. William Vallance, 
stimulated the researches of Mr. Akerman, and Lord 
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Albert Conyngham, and helped lead to excavations at 
Stowting by the Rev. Frederick Wrench, which, a few 
years since, induced Mr. John Brent to examine further 
that locality with great success. The Rev. Beale Poste, 
besides the Paper on Cesar’s Landing in Britain, gave 
an account of a Roman sarcophagus, found at Barming, 
in Kent, on which appeared an ornament suggesting 
a christian symbol.. I was also brought into close con- 
nection with M. Alexandre Hermand of St. Omer, 
Dr. Rigollot, M. Charles Dufour of Amiens; and 
M. Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, who materially 
assisted with examples of Pilgrims’ Signs, conspicuous 
in this and in the following volumes. Mr. Edward 
Bedford Price was added to my antiquarian circle. For 
this volume he prepared the Index, which is a model, 
but which I see I have not been able to follow in its 
completeness. His son, John Edward Price, imbibing 
the good taste of his father, is one of the most earnest 
antiquaries of the present day, and his devotedness to 
science has not been unrecognised. . Reviewing this 
volume, I think it may be acceptable, and not out of 
place, to reprint a portion of what I then wrote for its 
Preface, for it seems as applicable now as then. 


“The healthful study of Antiquity has been to a certain extent 
popularised since the first parts of the Collectanea Antiqua were pub- 
lished. The formation of the British Archzeological Association has 
not only been the means of instituting numerous kindred societies, 
but it has also roused antiquaries themselves to be more active; to 
go abroad into the field of archeological research, and no longer to 
be mere passive recipients of information, which chance might throw 
in their way. 

“Unhappily, however, the Government has not yet been awakened 
to a sense of the importance of our National Antiquities. It neither 
originates any scheme for their preservation, nor encourages the exer- 
tions of Societies, or individuals. It even defends its pertinacious 
apathy by asserting that the Chartered Society of Antiquaries of 
London should, and may, do aJl that is required. If this argument 
had ever any reason or justice, it would be the more forcible since the 
Association has brought into existence so many institutions professing 
similar objects. But it was ever a poor excuse for indifference, and 
is now manifestly absurd. The income of these Societies is exceed- 
ingly trifling in comparison with the claims upon it ; and this income 
is becoming more and more inadequate as the exertions of the mem- 
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bers increase, and as materials are collected and accumulated. And 
it must ever be borne in mind, that the science which their collections 
promote is one of the highest consideration ; that it might be made 
of great public utility ; and without which every system of education 
must be incomplete. 

“The Government of Great Britain, with resources beyond those 
of any other state in Europe, is behind all in its appreciation of its 
valuable national monuments ; and in the encouragement of inquiries 
which have a direct tendency to advance the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. Ever boasting of its institutions, and incul- 
cating reverence for and attachment to them, it neglects the pre- 
servation of those memorials, the knowledge of which can alone give 
sound notions on the origin, progress, and value of national insti- * 
tutions, and beget in the people at large a capacity to appreciate the 
ereat social regulations, and the political organizations under which 
they live, and which they are expected to cherish and defend. 

“Tt has been the custom to ascribe to the ignorance of past 
ages the chief share in the destruction of our national works of 
ancient art. This is an error vulgar and common. If there be not 
at the present day the same amount of ignorance as in past ages, 
there is an increased spirit of selfishness ; a proneness to test every- 
thing by the scale of the trader ; a dogged utilitarianism, to which has 
been sacrificed, perhaps in the last fifty years, more of our national an- 
cient remains than in previous centuries not so distinguished for science 
and general knowledge. Public and private enterprise and speculation 
have, within the last few years, dissected the kingdom from one end 
to the other; in consequence (from the supineness of the Government), 
many a record of the olden times has been swept away; and the 
desecrated church, the ruined monastery, the baron’s castle, as well 
as the more exposed, but not less valuable, monuments of earlier date, 
have been hurried to their doom of oblivion. Even the zeal of the 
archeeological explorer has in numerous instances contributed to 
increase the amount of destruction, for it often happens he is obliged 
to abandon his researches at the very moment of their being crowned 
with success, for the want of pecuniary resources. The Roman 
Theatre, at Verulam, offers a case in point. It was in good preserva- 
tion, and at a comparatively insignificant cost might have been 
preserved to the country. But the people of the county cared not 
about it. The Government, petitioned through Lord John Russell, 
would hearken to no application on its behalf; the excavations were 
discontinned, and the remains of the theatre were destroyed. Had 
such a discovery been made in France, a different fate would have 
awaited a monument so curious and valuable. The disastrous 
result of the researches at Verulam, shew that it would have been 
better had they not been undertaken, for at some future day they 
might have been prosecuted under auspicious circumstances, such as 
the aid of liberal private patronage, or the support of Parliament. 

“The establishment of archéeological societies in almost every 
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county, is then, an additional reason for some extensive Parlia- 
mentary measure, which would effectually embrace the various classes 
of our ancient national monuments, and secure their preservation. 
These Societies are so poorly supported by subscriptions that only a 
few are able to publish their proceedings, and thus prove themselves 
to be in a state of healthy vitality. For the most part they are 
clogged and shackled with members who yield neither pecuniary nor 
literary aid; pressed to swell lists of names, from a prevalent but 
ridiculous notion that numbers can ensure success, and supply that 
intelligence and earnestness of purpose which belong only to the few. 
In England, moreover, there is a strong tendency, in literary and 
scientific societies, to encumber the executive departments with persons 
selected solely for their eminent rank and position, but whose tastes 
and habits do not incline them to take the slightest interest in the 
objects of the institutions they ostensibly patronise and superintend. 
Where rank is allied with ability, or with generous feeling, it will 
naturally in all well-regulated bodies take precedence; but where it 
represents nothing whatever beyond mere rank and station, it is 
beneath the dignity of men of science to waive their own rights and 
privileges, and invest with the credit of the labours of others, persons 
who have no sympathy in common with them, and who must in 
their hearts, see and despise the adulation, which under the disguise 
of courtesy, prostitutes intellect to worldly power. 

“Tn fact, nothing short of a Parliamentary Commission can do 
justice to our national antiquites. It must be a Commission respon- 
sible to Parliament and the public, composed of men of character 
above suspicion, who will constitute a board to see that the funds 
granted are properly expended ; to call to their assistance persons of 
ability; as a first step to obtain statistics of national antiquities yet re- 
maining ; and thentodevise measures to place them beyond dangcr. It is 
not necessary that all members of the Commission should be antiquaries; 
but it is essential that they should be men of general practical know- 
ledge, of tried integrity and of judgment, to be able to select fit and 
proper instruments to work with, and to prevent the misapplication 
of the funds placed at their disposal.” 


The Preface to the second volume recalls to mind how 
extensively I had been occupied in antiquarian re- 
searches during the preparation of these two volumes. 
The Hon. R. C. Neville, made me accessory to his 
successful excavations in Essex. He was a frequent 
visitor to my Museum, and in constant correspondence 
with me. I could, without restraint, avail myself of 
his friendly invitations during the day, while staying 
with our mutual friend Mr. Joseph Clarke, at the 


Roos, not far from Audley End. Mr. John Bell of 
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Gateshead, was my oldest correspondent in the North; 
but after the Chester Congress, I visited Dr. Bruce, and 
by him was introduced to Mr. John Clayton, and the 
Roman Wall, and thus had the great advantage of 
studying this noble monument of Roman power and 
genius throughout its entire course from sea to sea. 
With Mr. W. M. Wylie I was in constant intercourse 
on Saxon antiquities, as this volume will show; and 
both of us were kept au courant with the extensive 
discoveries made in the north of France, by the Abbé 
Cochet. The Roman remains of Colchester and its 
vicinity, were made accessible to me under the most 
favourable circumstances by the kindness and _ hospit- 
ality of Mr. Vint, the Rev. Henry Jenkins, the Rev. 
John Papillon, Mr. Round, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Wire, and Mr. Tabor. The volume shews the 
results of visits to the Roman Wall; also to Tréves, 
and various places on the Rhine. The Roman villa at 
Bramdean, with its rich mythological pavements, illus- 
trates my remarks just quoted; for it is now no more. 
During the preparation of the second volume, I pub- 
lished the Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver and 
Lymne, and made, with Mr. Elliott, excavations at the 
last of these places. The volume opens with a detailed 
account of the excavations of a Roman villa, at Hartlip, 
in Kent, made by Mr. Bland. This was done by my 
advice, after visiting with him a mass of Roman masonry 
in one of his fields. Fortunately, I induced him to give 
me some particulars of his early life, which should be 
acceptable to many yet living who care nothing for his 
archeological researches. 
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Well known to a wide circle for benevolence, urban- 
ity, and intelligence, but few knew him as the author 
of scientific works which have quietly made their way 
to established reputation. Pure and unselfish in his love 
of science, from early life he laboured on in the cheer- 
ful seclusion of his patrimonial residence at Hartlip 
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Place, without courting popularity, and without avail- 
ing himself of opportunities which many of far less 
merit would have turned to worldly account. 

He was born in Sittingbourne, early in 1788. In 
the following year his mother died, and thus he was 
deprived of that influence which goes so far towards 
moral education. Yet never was man more highly en- 
dowed with sterling moral qualities, combined with the 
amenities of social life. Nature was bounteous to him 
in person and in mind; and his father was not often called 
upon to aid the schoolmaster of his native town beyond 
the mildest words of reproof, although in one instance 
there was a sterner chastisement for obstinacy. This 
was probably nothing more than an exuberant off- 
shoot of that decision and perseverance which marked 
his character in after-life. At the age of nine years he 
was sent to school at Sevenoaks. Having neither 
brother nor sister, he was thrown in the holidays on 
the resources of his own finely moulded mind. Its 
mechanical bias was shown at this early age by fond- 
ness for watching carpenters and bricklayers at work ; 
and in his building small bridges in a pond, noticing with 
delight the ducks swimming under them. It is some- 
what curious that his favourite musical instrument was 
the drum, and he occasionally played upon it even up to 
his latest years. I always considered that he had no ear 
for music, poetry, or works of imagination. At the age 
of fifteen his health gave way, and his father in conse- 
quence took him from school. On regaining strength, 
he employed his time in making a cart, a plough, a 
quadrant, levels, a dial, an archimedean screw, an orrery, 
and other scientific appliances. He raised trees from 
the seed, such as oaks, walnuts and cherries, which he 
showed me, grown into fine trees upon his estate at 
Hartlip. On one of my latest visits he pointed out a 
plantation of seedlings of the old Kentish cherry, which 
he was trying to renovate, observing that it had de- 
teriorated and was getting scarce. He was always 
fond of rivers; but more particularly of the sea and 
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At nineteen he was entered at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he stayed two years, but his health again 
failmg he was forced to leave. Health recruited, his 
father allowed him to go to Edinburgh to study for 
the medical profession, and there he attended lectures 
under Playfair, Hope, Munro, and others; but at the 
end of the term he gained his father’s consent to re- 
main at home as an agriculturist. Whilst at Edinburgh 
he drew plans for a house his father intended building. 
One of these being chosen, Hartlip Place was built, in 
1813. It is a model house for comfort and conven- 
ience. The mode of warming (Mr. Bland’s invention) 
is admirable. It should be studied by builders, to re- 
move the evil of waste of coals in our badly contrived 
fire-places. The tank of the house he himself dug dur- 
ing winter ; and then he dug the well, one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet deep, one hundred of which is through 
chalk. He also made the occasion useful for experi- 
ments at various depths. In after years he set him- 
self to measuring the depth of wells to the springhead, 
across the county of Kent, to learn the position and 
elevation of springs above the sea; and their annual 
rising and falling. The measurements were published 
through Dr. Buckland in The Philosophical Journal. 

In 1827 he published The Principles of Agriculture, 
and a second edition-in 1863. As principles are cter- 
nal, and not subservient to fashion or influenced by 
scientific umprovements, this work is as valuable now as 
when first published. It may be regarded as the best 
practical treatise of the kinl. He presented to me 
the entire impression of the socond edition. He next 
published Haperimental Essays on the Principle of 
Construction of Arches, Piers, Buttresses, ete., a second 
edition of which appeared in 1862. This was the result of 
a long series of experiments made by means of wooden 
bricks ; and visits to nearly all, if not all, the cathedrals 
of the kingdom, and also to many of the churches. 
About the same time he published the first edition of 
The Forms of Ships and Boats, on the principles regula- 
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ting ship-building. This work has reached a fifth or sixth 
edition, having been widely circulated in the dock- 
yards by the Government. It is a standard work 
abroad as well as in this country. The experiments on 
which it was founded were made in a small room in the 
orchard at Hartlip Place, and in an adjacent pond. On 
the spot I have lstened to him with deep interest, 
illustrating in the plainest and clearest manner. On 
one vccasion I remarked how effective he would be in 
a lecture room ; he replied that there his fluency would 
desert him. 

His genius and industry brought the farm to high 
cultivation. He improved all sorts of farm machinery, 
especially the drill-plough invented by his father; and 
he constructed a lock for granaries and stables, the 
principle of which, from information given by Mr. 
Bland, Chubb has applied to chests. Ile was opposed 
to the destruction of small birds, considering them as 
indispensahle to farmers and gardeners. He told me 
that a tenant of his, who had a large fruit plantation, 
recklessly poisoned all the birds. It was quickly 
visited by such swarms of insects of various kinds 
that the trees, instead of leaves, were covered with 
webs. His loss the first year was full fifteen hundred 
pounds ; and for quite three years after, the trees and 
his pocket suffered. The schoolmaster has yet to be 
schooled into a knowledge of the mission of small 
birds. 

Before I printed my conviction on the character of 
the chalk wells opening into chambers, clearly des- 
ceribed by Pliny the naturalist, I mentioned the subject 
to Mr. Bland, as we were walking over his fields; and 
I quoted Pliny. He at once confirmed my opinion as 
correct ; and added that, if chalk were wanted on any 
part of his farm remote from an open chalk pit, he 
should sink a well and make cuttings precisely in the 
ancient manner. 

The Roman villa to which I have referred as having 
written on at length, brought me into constant inter- 
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course with Mr. Bland. At his house I continually 
met visitors to the villa; and I was often accompanied 
by friends from London, who usually walked with me 
from Rochester. The woodcuts of the baths, a remark- 
able. feature in the villa, were presented to me by 
Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, ‘““as a memento of the recent 
delightful excursion we made together to the villa.” 
On one occasion a rather large party, after visiting the 
villa, dined at the house. After dinner, the conversa- 
tion turned on vegetarianism. Without being a decided 
convert to faith in vegetable diet, I used the argu- 
ments of its disciples, and they seemed to have weight, 
until a brother of the Bishop of Oxford (like the bishop, 
a most agreeable man) brought sacred scripture against 
me. Mr. Bland, Mr. Wilberforce, and all, considered 
we could now go no farther; and for the moment 
I paused ; but only to ask if this were not after the 
Fall? My reverend opponent did not reply; and, as 
we were summoned to tea and coffee, the subject dropt ; 
and we examined and discussed the remains found at 
the villa, which had been arranged on purpose. I was 
called upon to explain the collection ; and when I had 
finished, Mr. Wilberforce exclaimed ‘‘ Well, I hate these 
Romans.” I replied that they certainly had much to 
answer for; but that there were some whom, with all 
their vices, we somehow liked better than others with 
all their virtues. 

This very interesting collection, presented by Mr. 
Bland to the Charles Museum, is deserving of a much 
better exposition than that assigned it when I last 
visited the Museum. The chief metropolitan museums 
also received from Mr. Bland presents of rare fossils 
from the district of Hartlip and Sittingbourne. 

Bland by nature as well as by name, he possessed 
both physical strength and moral courage. When 
about sixteen, he saved a lad from drowning ; and, not 
very many years before his death, being called upon 
as magistrate to stop a prize fight, he rode to the 
place on horseback, and at once galloped into the ring, 
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carrying before him the ropes and stakes, regardless 
of the attacks of the brutal assembly. He was nearly 
knocked off his horse by a fellow with a hedge stake ; 
but the blow aimed at him was warded off by a brother 
magistrate, and the ruffians were dispersed. The last 
excursion | made with him was to the Upchurch 
Marshes, in company with the late Mr. Coulter and 
Mr. George Payne. We remarked with what vigour 
he trod the rough footing. His death was almost 
sudden. He had been to assist Mr. George Payne, at 
Sittingbourne, with a water gauge, and there caught 
what is vulgarly called “a cold”, which in a very short 


. time proved fatal. 


Charities in the parish, munificent gifts to the church 
and national schools, are among the good deeds of 
William Bland. The Hartlip estate was left to one 
of the sons of his cousin, Dr. Faussett, of Heppington. 
The first Mrs. Bland was a daughter of the Rev. Ralph 
Price, of Lyminge Rectory ; the second, a daughter of 
Major-General Irvine, of Drum Castle, in Aberdeen- 
shire. I shall never cease to remember her reception 
of me, and of my relatives and friends, on many happy 
occasions. 

At the death of Mr. Bland, I printed a portion of 
this notice in Zhe Maidstone and Kentish Journal. 


JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. 


When I commenced these Retrospections and named 
Mr. John Brent as having been associated with us 
in the Canterbury Congress, with the brief addition 
of “the poet, and the historian of Canterbury”, I relied 
on saying more of him at an advanced stage of my 
work, and I expected him to read what I intended 
saying. I told him so, when, a few months since, we 
went together to inspect the Roman villa at Wingham. 
This was not to be. Death outrides us with all our 
calculations and speculations; and apparent health is 
one of the delusions by which his approach is masked. 
On that day I had an opportunity of knowing more of 
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Mr. Brent’s varied accomplishments than I had pre- 
viously known; and he was unusually communicative in 
regard to himself. I had read his Hilie Forestere with 
delight ; but I did not know he had written for the 
stage. I knew his superior poetic powers, so well 
shown in Atalanta, Justine, and other poems; but 
I did not know he was fond of singing, and that some 
of his songs had been set to music; and, further, I did 
not know the extent to which he devoted his spare 
time for the education of the young, usually uncared 
for after they have left school. Though, in politics 
a liberal, his high sense of honour and justice not un- 
frequently brought him out of the shackles of party ; 
and thus he was respected by all. He hated every- 
thing in the shape of intrigue and meanness; and 
with manly courage was always prepared to combat 
for truth and propriety. 

At the Congress of the Kent Archzeological Society 
at Sandwich, an incident occurred precisely similar to 
that at Worcester, recorded in page 59. Mr. Brent, 
to the surprise, and perhaps dismay, of Lord Camden, 
who presided, recalled the large dinner party, at the 
close of a long list of toasts and speeches, to a sense 
of what he considered their duty. It was from that 
very dinner party, contrary to the protest of Mr. 
Brent and others, that the reporters of the public 
press considered themselves excluded, not being pre- 
sented, as is customary, with tickets. In consequence, 
no reports appeared of the particularly interesting and 
important proceedings of the day; illiberality was 
punished by silence. Under the present management 
such a blunder could not occur. 

As an antiquary, the Archeologia Cantiana testifies 
to the merits of Mr. Brent. His researches and dis- 
coveries in the Saxon cemeteries of Sarre and Stowt- 
ing (made at the cost of the Kent Society), were con- 
ducted with remarkable intelligence and success. They 
have greatly contributed to the collections of Kentish 
sepulchral remains of the Saxon period, so full of 
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historical evidence. With the spirit of the true anti- 
quary, he was communicative and unreserved; so far 
from being exclusive, he courted publicity and co- 
operation. A visit to Sarre, during the excavations, 
was ever sure to be attended with profit as well as 
pleasure. 

In the History of Canterbury in the Olden Times he 
has introduced much valuable information, which, in 
another edition, had his life been spared, would have 
been added to from recent discoveries. From his 
brother, Mr. Cecil Brent, we may expect their publi- 
eation. Of his poems referred to, I propose giving 
specimens in the Appendix to this volume. At the 
last Archeological Congress at Canterbury, Mr. Brent 
in vain tried to induce the Corporation to allow him 
to make, at my suggestion, some slight excavations to 
test the character of the base and interior of the city 
walls. I have no doubt of their being Roman; but, 
in consequence of Roman masonry not being’ visible, 
they are generally asserted to be wholly medizeval. 
Several Congresses have been held at Canterbury ; 
yet this important question remains unanswered. To 
Mr. Brent is due the discovery of a fragment of a 
Roman. wall, contiguous to the ruined church of St. 
. Pancras, which led to excavations revealing in part 
the foundations of an extensive Roman building, used 
subsequently for a sacred edifice. 

With the members of Mr. Brent’s family I have 
ever been on friendly terms, although, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Cecil Brent, I have not of late years 
seen much of them. I saw, from time to time, a good 
deal of his father, Alderman Brent, meeting him first 
during my stay with Lord Albert Conyngham at 
Bourne Park, with whom he was on most friendly 
terms, and by whom he was much and deservedly 
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ALBERT DENISON, LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 


As Lord Albert Conyngham, this nobleman has 
already been often mentioned in this volume; and 
now it is time that I should speak of him more at 
length. I think my introduction to him must have 
been through his researches with Mr. Akerman in the 
Saxon cemeteries in Bourne Park, at Kingston, and 
upon Breach and Barham Downs. Some time before 
the Canterbury Congress, I stayed with him when he 
resided in Bourne Park, sometimes with Akerman, 
and sometimes alone, ever enjoying my visits, for he 
at once placed me on a most friendly. footing, which 
became firmer and firmer as years rolled on. The 
friendship culminated on my leaving London, when 
he offered to build me a house that I might be near 
him at Grimston. 

Education, love of history and literature, and travel- 
ling had prepared his mind for a new course of pleasur- 
able action; and, as he himself has often said to me, 
opened to him quite a new world of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, of excitement without alloy, and unattended 
by self-reproach, such as, in earlier life, he had been 
a stranger to. ‘‘ Believe me,” he said one evening to 
me, while I was staying with him at Ileden, “I would 
not exchange the society of my present friends for 
any earthly consideration. I only regret I had not 
known them years ago. How much a man’s life and 
character depend upon those he is thrown among, 
especially in setting out in the world! What brilliant 
men .... and... . would have been, had they 
only had the chance of good companions! They had 
no associates, morally as well as intellectually, equal to 
themselves; and so they fell into the hands of dissolute 
inferiors, and are lost men.” 

Lord Albert Conyngham at once warmly supported 
the British Archeological Association at its very forma- 
tion. He did not weigh the reasons which induced 
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several to withhold their support from a new and un- 
tried adventure; he saw that the objects proposed 
were laudable; he confided in the originators, and 
became its President. There was no small difficulty 
m securing for this office one who could and would 
discharge its duties. None of the many Societies 
which sprang from this parent stock were ever thus 
embarrassed. With them, Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents have in some instances been obtained before a 
body of members was enrolled; never has there been 
a pause in any of their proceedings on account of 
wanting a President. The office Lord Albert held so 
long was by no means one of unalloyed ease, or of 
simply presiding once a year at a Congress ; it in- 
volved trouble and personal inconvenience, which he 
cheerfully submitted to, although his bodily health 
was impaired, and he often suffered severely. 

In November 1848, after long confinement to a 
sick room, Lord Albert left England, accompanied by 
Lady Albert, to pass the winter in Greece and 
Italy. Their travels led to the printing of a very in- 
teresting volume, entitled Wanderings in Search of 
Health. It is the journal of an educated observer, 
written in an easy, unaffected style, descriptive of in- 
cidents, scenery, and antiquities, with reflections on 
the social condition of the countries he visited. A few 
months after his return in the spring, he took the name 
of “Denison”, in accordance with the will of his mater- 
nal uncle, Mr. William Joseph Denison, M.P. for Surrey, 
who bequeathed to him the bulk of his wealth, includ- 
ing extensive estates in Yorkshire, which opened a new 
field of research to him ; and he acquired many valuable 
local antiquities. . Having purchased of Lord Howden 
the Grimston estate, Lord Albert found himself in 
possession of a valuable Museum of antiquities and 
objects of ancient and medieval art ; for in the pur- 
chase was included Lord Howden’s armoury, chiefly 
acquired in Spain. At Grimston I was a frequent 
visitor, as were Wright, Crofton Croker, and Fairholt. 
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In the early part of 1850, Lord Albert was raised to 
the Peerage with the title of Baron Londesborough, 
his Londesborough estate, near Market Weighton, 
being selected for the title. Grimston, since his death, 
has passed from the family ; of this Lord Londesborough 
had a strong presentiment. 

Of the extent and richness of the Museum, the 
Miscellanea Graphica will give some notion. It com- 
prises forty-five folio plates, with woodcuts, by Fair- 
holt; and an Introduction of eighty-four pages. by 
Wright, who has shown not only the historical value 
of the works of ancient art engraved, but has also 
made them illustrate the state and progress of art 
from the third or fourth century to the sixteenth ; and 
at the same time he has drawn from them a commen- 
tary on social manners and domestic customs. Of the 
choice collection of Roman coins, those of Carausius 
and Allectus, engraved in the fourth volume of my 
Collectanea Antiqua, will convey a notion. An ex- 
tensive series of Rings, collected for Lady Londes- 
borough, are illustrated and described in a volume 
edited by Mr. Crofton Croker. For Mr. Croker, Lord 
Londesborough had a warm regard. After his death, 
he had a marble tablet to his memory set up in the 
church at Grimston. 

Lord Londesborough’s retirement from the Presi- 
dentship of the British Archeological Association, left 
him more at liberty to indulge his taste for antiquarian 
pursuits and literature in a wider field with his selected 
colleagues. At the same time he sought every oppor- 
tunity to open his hospitable doors to the eminent of all 
antiquarian and literary Societies. He was the first to 
claim for archeology this public recognition. Other 
Societies had long held periodical réunions; now he 
brought together at his sovrées the representatives, of 
antiquarian science from all parts. Both as President 
of the British Archeological Association, and as Pre- 
sident of the Numismatic Society, he considered it was 
his duty to be acquainted with all the working mem- 
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bers. The receptions he gave enabled him to know 
them personally ; while, at the same time, the choice 
exhibitions which on such occasions were contributed, 
assisted in making more widely known new discoveries 
of works of ancient art, and in introducing to each 
other persons of congenial tastes and pursuits. At 
my suggestion, at one of the soées, Mr. George Hil- 
lier exhibited his valuable collection of Saxon remains 
from Chessell Down in the Isle of Wight. On my 
arrival, His Lordship told me that he had become the 
owner of the entire collection. The same evening, 
Mr. Morris Moore produced in public, for the first time, 
the newly-acquired ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas’, by Raphael, 
an exquisite production of the great master, which had 
passed under the eyes of collectors and dealers without 
being recognised as the work of Raphael, or even sus- 
pected to be his. Mr. Morris Moore’s highly tutored 
eye, however, was never in doubt. I think Mr. Moore 
is still the possessor of this gem of art, unless he has 
recently obtained the sum he asked for it, eight thou- 
sand guineas. While assisting in issuing cards of in- 
vitation for one of these evening parties, I suggested 
one being sent to Mr. Charles Dickens. Lord Londes- 
borough smiled, and said, “‘He would not come. Did 
you never hear? We were once the greatest of friends. 
But you can senda card. He'll not come.” I did not 
inquire the cause of the estrangement ; but I sent the 
ecard. Dickens did not come; and he did not acknow- 
ledge the invitation. 

The tenantry and their families were yearly received 
at Grimston to spend the day; the mansion, garden, 
and grounds were thrown open to them, and every- 
thing that could be thought of was devised for their 
amusement and comfort. It was at the expressed desire 
of the tenantry that the full length portraits of Lord 
and Lady Londesborough, painted by Grant, were 
engraved to hang by their firesides. No one better 
understood the responsibilities which wealth entails upon 
the conscientious; and his benevolence was as ample 
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as his means. Unostentatious, he administered to the 
wants of all around him: no case of distress was ever 
brought before him unrelieved, and the industrious 
poor ever found in him a constant friend whose charity 
failed not. ‘‘ Depend upon it”, he said to me, when I 
made an observation on some instances of his bene- 
volence, “these are the only things which stand by us 
to the last.” [had many opportunities of noticing how 
extremely scrupulous he was, and thoughtful in re- 
munerating in some way everybody from whom he or 
his family received attention; and this was always 
done in the most delicate as well as effective manner. 
Fictitious cases of distress, as may be supposed, were 
not unfrequently brought before him, and successfully. 
In one instance he was about to give relief to a person 
asserted to have been his foster-brother; date and cir- 
cumstances all seemed combined to make the story 
true; but he thought he might as well test it by apply- 
ing to the Marchioness, his mother. She at once 
detected the attempted imposition, and after pointing 
out the discrepancies in the evidence, added with a 
smile, ‘‘ moreover, my dear Albert, your foster-brother 
was a little girl.” 

Lord Londesborough was attached to the drama and 
to the stage; his refined taste and quick discernment 
were satisied only with what was really good; he 
had no relish for the mediocrity and, we may add, in- 
feriority which gratifies so many. He was well read in 
our poets, Gay being an especial favourite. This pro- 
bably arose from the poet’s powerful portraiture of 
human character being congenial to his Lordship’s 
reflective mind, for he himself was a close observer of 
men and manners. Often struck by his keen perception 
and sound judgment, as we were walking together 
one day in the grounds of Grimston, I expressed sur- 
prise at his quick reading of character. He replied, “I 
was an attaché to an embassy to Vienna when I was 
only seventeen ;’ and then, running rapidly over his 
early life, added, ‘now do you not think I have 
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had opportunities for studying character?” My surprise 
was increased when, shortly after, he volunteered to 
draw the moral and intellectual features of full twenty of 
our friends and acquaintance, some of whom, though well 
known to me, he could not have had much personal 
intercourse with. He was wonderfully correct ; he pro- 
duced mental photographs. ‘“ Now”, I said, “give a 
sketch of me.” ‘ You”, he replied, “are honest ; be con- 
tent; seek no further.” 

Towards the close of 1855, he accepted the Pre- 
sidentship of the newly-formed London and Middlesex 
Archeological Association; and he took the chair at its 
second meeting in Crosby Hall, early in the following 
year. But the winter and spring months severely tried 
his delicate constitution, and he was obliged to seek 
the milder climate of the south. In the autumn of 
1856 he pressed me to accompany him to Rome. As 
I had scarcely released myself from London, and yet 
had engagements there, I was very unwillingly forced 
to decline; so Mr. Fairholt went with him instead ; 
but he found that his health compelled him to remain 
with his family at his chateau at Cannes, Mr. Fairholt 
proceeding to Rome by himself. The result of this 
visit are the letters which constitute a considerable 
portion of the fourth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua. 
Like his Up the Nile, the account of his sojourn in 
Rome is most readable, with many original and correct 
opinions both on antiquities and on the habits of the 

eople. 

When the time arrived for me and my Museum of 
London Antiquities to be separated, Lord Londes- 
borough sent me a cheque for £3,000. This I was com- 
pelled to return ; he could not keep the Museum in its 
integrity; and I had ever resolved that it should not be 
dispersed by auction; so I accepted the £2,000 offered 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, thus ensuring for 
the whole collections a safe resting place in the national 
institution. As I have stated, with kind consideration, 
he offered to build me a house near his own residence 
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at Grimston. This generous proposal it was impossible 
for me to accept, one reason being that it would take 
my sister so far away from her relations and friends ; 
and I had much of this feeling for myself; but these 
were kindnesses which can never be forgotten. One 
of his later’ projects for me, was the superintendence 
of excavations of the unexplored Saxon cemeteries at 
Bifrons, Bekesbourne, and the neighbourhood, some 
being on the estate of his brother the Marquis of 
Conyngham. Had his life been spared, his wishes 
would probably have been realised. The privilege was 
reserved for Mr. Godfrey Faussett for the Kent Arch- 
eeological Association, and when the <Archeologia 
Cauntiana appeared, I could see the results as there 
given by Mr. Faussett. Very recently, I and Mr. 
George Payne were gratified in examining another 
collection in the possession of the Marquis at Bifrons, 
* to which we were introduced by the Rev. Francis T. 
Vine of Patrixbourne. It contains a few very interesting 
novelties, which I hope will ere long be published in 
Archeologia Cantiana. 

Towards the winter of 1859 Lord Londesborough 
sought the milder air of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; and 
for some time his health seemed improved ; he corres- 
ponded so frequently and so cheerfully with his friends, 
that the danger, which was close at hand, was not 
apprehended ; but at the end of the year he became 
worse, and returned to London for medical advice. All 
-was in vain; he expired on the 15th of January. He 
was buried in the family vault at Grimston, followed 
to the grave by between three and four hundred of his 
tenantry and tradesmen, who came spontaneously to 
offer to his memory their grateful tribute of regard and 
affection. At that time I was staying with Mr. Mayer 
at Liverpool. I left by the earliest train, yet did not 
arrive in time to join the funeral procession. I could 
only go into the vault, see the coffin, and bid fare- 
well to Grimston. 

Mr. Taylor has engraved the obverse of a medal of 
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Lord Londesborough, producing, with his usual skill, 
an excellent likeness. I hope that the appearance of 
this volume may lead to the completion of what is due 
to the memory of such a man, by the British Archeeo- 
logical Association particularly. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 
When we speak of the Roman Wall and the Mural 


district, we include the great stone wall stretching 
across the land from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness 
on the Solway, full seventy-three miles; with a fosse 
on its north, and a vallum on its south side; its 
stations or fortresses (castra and castella), some con- 
tiguous and some at a considerable distance. Nothing 
short of Dr. Bruce’s well illustrated volume’ can convey 
a fair idea of this wonderful line of fortifications ; 
nothing short of a personal survey can give a full notion 
of the vastness of the scheme, of its completeness, 
and of the difficulties surmounted. Then must be 
studied the lapidary inscriptions, which reveal the move- 
ments of legions and auxiliary forces, and the perman- 
ent location of the latter ; dedications to the imperial 
families ; to the gods of Olympus and to provincial 
deities. The quarries which supplied the stone for this 
wall of seventy-three miles, in height nineteen feet, in 
breadth from six to over nine feet, should be considered; 
the number of men employed, and the time to complete 
the work. Added to this the provisioning and shelter- 
ing such an immense number of labourers in a wild 
district, exposed both to a cold climate and to power- 
ful and ferocious enemies. All this has attracted the 
notice, or has been the study of some eminent men of 
past and present times; but it has been left to Dr. 
Bruce, by the aid chiefly of Mr. Clayton, to develope 
fully the various remains of the mural track. It has 


1 The Roman Wall: a Description of the Mural Barrier of the 
North of England. By the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Third edition, 4to. London: Longmans and Co, 1867. 
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occupied half their lives, and will occupy the remainder, 
which wehopewill beprolonged formany new discoveries. 

Of these remains the inscriptions are, of course, the 
most valuable. They are historical records of unques- 
tionable authenticity, free from suspicion of interpola- 
tion or fraud of any kind. Of these documents in stone, 
Dr. Bruce has published over nine hundred,’ all strictly 
confined to the region of the Wall. To these are to 
be added the discoveries at the station of Procolitia 
by Mr. Clayton, and others found in various places ; 
so that the second edition of the Lapidarvwm Septen- 
trionale will probably contain nearer eleven hundred 
than a thousand. For the history of Roman Britain 
they are invaluable materials, appreciated by the anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; but little known in 
the south of England. This is palpable in the sub- 
scription lists appended to Dr. Bruce’s valuable works ; 
and also in the general ignorance of the Archeologia 
Aliana, which contains so many excellent essays on 
the monuments of the district to which I am draw- 
ing attention. ‘To Englishmen, the monuments which 
these works describe are records of the civilisation of 
their country ; of the centuries of Roman rule, and how 
it was established and maintained ; an interesting and 
comprehensive subject worthy of general study ; but 
so neglected that probably not one in a thousand has 
even a vague notion of its outlines. Of the multitudes 
who yearly visit the antiquities of France, Germany, 
and Italy, but a very few think deeply on them ; they 
come ; they see ; and they forget them. Not even this 
fleeting consideration is shown to the antiquities of our 
reat Roman Wall, which, it might be supposed, would 
at least attract the educated holiday tourist, the in- 
telligent sightseer, and the pedestrian who exercises’ 
mind as well as body. To all who have had confidence 
and patience to go with me thus far in my Retrospec- 
tions, | can in no way better show my gratitude than 
by advising them, first of all, to procure Dr. Bruce’s 


1 Lapidarium Septentrionale, folio, 1875. 
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portly quarto; and, upon the table by the fireside, 
travel with him from Wallsend to Bowness. 

It has been my good fortune to have secured the 
personal assistance and friendship of Dr. Bruce and 
Mr. Clayton ; and thus, for many years, I have been 
able to examine and study the chief remains of 
various kinds in situ; and under privileges which made 
enjoyment more enjoyable. From Mr. Clayton’s man- 
sion at Chesters, I was helped to examine the great 
stations of Risingham and High Rochester on the 
north, and Hexham and other places on the south of 
the Wall; while frequent and somewhat lengthy stays 
at Chesters have enabled me to pause over and recon- 
sider the wonders in that favoured locality at leisure. 
As I have written at considerable length on this in- 
viting subject both in The Gentleman's Magazine and 
in the Collectanea Antiqua, I find it would be diffi- 
cult to treat on much that is altogether new ; or even 
to recapitulate what I have printed. At the same time, 
it is impossible altogether to shun my archeeological ex- 
periences. 

Wallsend, but little known beyond its supplying 
us with the Wallsend coals, is the site of the eastern- 
most station or castrum of the Wall. The situation 
is elevated, commanding a wide view of the wide 
estuary of the Tyne. Two other stations, at Tyne- 
mouth, on the northern shore, and at Shields Lawe, 
on the opposite side, supported that at Wallsend ; 
and, at no great distance beyond these were others ; 
so that the fortifications at the eastern extremity 
of the Wall were powerful and well distributed. 
There was, moreover, a naval force, the Classiari or 
Marines. Segedwnwm was the name of this station. 
Dr. Bruce remarks that Camden, deceived by a simi- 
larity of sound, placed Segedunum at Sedge Hill, which 
is several miles to the north. The Romans usually 
adopted the British or Celtic names of localities ; as, to 
the south of Borcovicus, is Borcombe Hill ; and in other 
instances, along the line of the Wall, the names of the 
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stations are evidently moulded on the British appella- 
tions of the localities. Pons Atliz, now Newcastle, the 
next to Segedunum, took its name from the bridge, so 
called out of compliment to Ailius Hadrianus. It is 
one of many conclusive evidences that this emperor, 
on his visit to Britain, directed the construction of the 
entire mural defences. At the short distance of two 
miles from Newcastle, at Benwell Hill, was the castruwm 
with buildings clustered round it, called Conderewm. 
Here, a few years since, were discovered, in the ruins 
of a small temple, altars inscribed to an unknown god, 
Antenociticus or Anociticus, for the name is given in 
two forms. It is probably one of the numerous epithets 
of Apollo or the Sun, who as Mithras, Invictus, and 
Anicetos, is addressed upon altars found at the next 
station, Vindobala, or Rutchester. We thus early 
have opened to us the mythology of the Wall, which 
it would take a volume to discuss. The word DEO, 
without adjunct, upon an altar erected bya soldier of 
the Sixth Legion, might suggest that the mind of the 
dedicator soared above the belief in a plurality of gods, 
did not the Mithraic sculpture beneath decide it to 
belong to the general group. The high road, which 
for long distances runs upon the base of the Wall, 
passes through what was once Vindobala. Now, every 
mile in advance increases in interest. The course of 
the Wall and its adjuncts can better be traced ; the 
vestiges of mile castles, or custella, can be more clearly 
discerned ; and even the roadside houses and farm build- 
ings may be searched for inscribed stones used as building 
materials. No one can sayhowmany hundreds yetliecon- 
cealed in the most unworthy places ; to make a thorough 
search would be to leave not a stone unturned. 

From Rutchester, at upwards of seven miles, through 
which, to the earnest inquirer, every step is eloquent in 
remains of ancient art, is Halton, the site of the station 
called Hunnum, where was permanently quartered a 
body of auxiliary troops surnamed Sabiniana, probably 
so called from the empress Sabina, Hadrian’s wife. 
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Here was divulged, a few years since, the admirable 
manner in which the effects of the cold climate were 
counteracted by hypocausts. Most of the rooms of a 
building 132 feet in length were heated underneath 
the floors, their supports being of the most sub- 
stantial ied It is difficult to remove error when 
once it gets a footing. Contrivances such as this, com- 
mon everywhere, are persistently written of as baths, 
to which, in no way, have they the slightest analogy ; 
and this theory is advanced and supported in face of 
the veritable baths which speak for themselves, but in 
vain. Halton Castle and Church, to the south of the 
station, are built almost wholly of Roman stones. In 
the churchyard is to be seen an altar turned upside 
down ; and in the outworks of the castle, sculptures, 
all taken from the station. Onwards, at no great dis- 
tance, the Watling Street crosses ane road and the 
Wall on its course northwards. This great military 
road, which ran from Dover through the province, and 
upon which much of the modern road is constructed, 
is here to be seen for miles, and may for days be walked 
upon, as I have agreeably proved. Here, too, the earth- 
works of the Wall are to be seen for miles to great ad- 
vantage. William Hutton, when nearly an octoge- 
narian, walked, in 1801, from Birmingham to Carlisle 
to examine the Wall from east to west, returning as he 
came, on foot. It may serve as an example, to extract 
from the little volume he printed the enthusiastic 
description of his feelings at this spot. 

“T now travel over a large common, still upon the Wall, with its 
trench nearly complete. But what was my surprise when I beheld, 
thirty yards on my left, the united works of Agricola and Hadrian 
almost perfect! I climbed over a stone wall to examine the wonder ; 
measured the whole in every direction; surveyed them with surprise ; 
with delight; was fascinated, and unable to proceed ; forgot I was 
upon a wild common, a stranger, and the evening approaching. 1 
had the grandest works under my eye of the greatest men of the age 
in which they lived, and. of the most eminent nation then existing ; 
all of which had suffered but little during sixteen hundred years. 


Even hunger and fatigue were lost in the grandeur before me. If a 
nan writes a book upon a turnpike-road, he cannot be expected to 
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move quick; but lost in astonishment, I was not able to move 
at all.” 


Dr. Bruce, who quotes Hutton’s buoyant words, re- 
fees 

“The first time I visited the spot this passage was fresh in my 
recollection. The shades of evening were beginning to gather round 
me; and the blackness of the furze which covered the ground gave 
additional solemnity to the scene. I looked for the venerable old 
man, as if expecting still to find him fixed in his enthusiastic trance ; 
but he was not there. After all, he had moved on; and a few years 
more removed him from this scene, to sleep in the churchyard under 
a humbler and less durable mound than Hadrian had here raised.” 


As the pedestrian proceeds, he may diverge to Fallow- 
field Fell, an elevated quarry of the builders of the 
Wall; and read in letters yet distinct the name of 
Flavius Carantinus, one of the Roman quarrymen, pos- 
sibly an overseer ; ones is the durable quality of the 
stone selected by the Romans. Modern inscriptions 
are cut in such perishable stone that they last but a 
short time. It is almost ironical to call our church- 
yard inscriptions memorials, when they endure but a 


few years. The high road which, almost from New- 
castle, has been made upon the louver courses of the 
Wall, now bears away to the north to take advantage 
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of a bridge at Chollerford, over the North Tyne. The 
destruction of the Wall for this purpose was a govern- 
ment act of vandalism at the time of the last Scotch 
rebellion, to facilitate the transmission of troops. The 
appearance of the Wall in this modern road, at certain 
places, is shown in the view on the preceding page, 
sketched by: Mr. Fairholt for Dr. Bruce, just beyond 
-the station of Cilurnum. It was taken during our 
stay at Chesters, after a hard shower which had washed 
away the dirt and dust. 

Descending towards the North Tyne, portions of the 
Wall, spared by the government surveyor, are preserved 
in the grounds of Mr. Butler, together with an altar 
formerly doing service as a gatepost of the graveyard 
of St. Oswald’s Chapel. Every step in advance brings 
objects of increased interest. The murmuring of the 
North Tyne is to be heard below; and soon the pic- 
turesque river, bounding the open park of Chesters, 
is seen in all its beauty, bright and dashing along in 
its rocky bed, just as the Romans left it so many cen- 
turies ago; unchanged amidst the changes around it. 
On the farther side are the rich meadows and park of 
Chesters covering the ruins of Cilurnum, the name of 
“which is probably reflected in Chollerford, a little to 
the right, by which the modern road passes until it 
regains the Wall just beyond Chesters, as shown in 
the sketch above. ‘The mansion of Mr. John Clayton, 
the proprietor, fortunately, of the sites of other stations 
westward as well as of this, is seen in front on the 
gently rising ground. The river has been crossed by 
a bridge of wood, upon three strong stone piers, with 
stone abutments, that on the eastern having of late 
years been excavated under the direction of Mr. Clay- 
ton. It is of the most massive and substantial con- 
struction, showing great engineering skill. From four 
to six courses of stones yet remain. ‘The front blocks 
are set by a luis, and united by bars of iron covered 
with lead. Some of the stones of the interior, as well 
as of the piers in the bed of the river, are joined 
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together by iron clamps like a double wedge, and, like 
the bars, coated with lead to protect the iron from 
oxidation. The remains of this bridge are a good 
example of this mode of constructing bridges by the 
Romans. Such, we may suppose, were those at London, 
Rochester, and other places. At Ebchester, one of the 
stations south of the Wall, are, if I mistake not, the 
stone piers of a Roman bridge of wood, over the river 
Derwent. I see that.Mr. Ecroyd Smith, in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is of the same opinion. For this at Cilwr- 
num, Mr. Clayton’s excellent description’ should be 
read as well as Dr. Bruce’s. 

The Wall proceeds from the bridge to the eastern 
gateway of the castrum, continuing its course from 
the western. The area of the station is five acres and 
a quarter. When we add to this what may be called 
the suburbs, lying a considerable distance to the 
south, the bridge, the cemetery, with probably small 
temples here and there, the stables, and the open 
space for drillmg and exercise; when to these we 
add the castrum, filled with barracks and closely packed 
buildings of various kinds, we can imagine the former 
condition of this important station, and see how eftfec- 
tually nature, by slow and silent means, has reclaimed 
her right over the works of man. Just above is the 
noble mansion with its flowered lawns, its gardens, 
groves, and all the comforts and elegancies of life; 
below, the widespread park in its velvety green mantle 
shrouding one of the great strongholds of imperial 
Rome which held in subjection a province :— 

“ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.”? 

When, at Chesters, the castrwm, with its four gate- 
ways, its guardrooms and barracks; its streets; its public 
and private buildings, have been studied, through the 
medium of Mr. Clayton’s excavations; then, in the 
Museum, may be read and pondered over the inscrip- 


1 Archeologia Alana, vol. vi, N. 8, p. 80. 
2 Virgil, Eclogue i, 67. 
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tions which have been collected from this and the more 
westernly stations. They name the various garrisons 
and their commanders; record the erection or renova- 
tion of public buildings; show the deep religious 
feeling of the garrisons in the numerous altars to 
deities, both paternal and adopted; respect and affec- 
tion for the departed. Sculptures show something 
of the architectural character of public edifices; and 
of military and domestic costume. Ornaments, imple- 
ments, utensils, a fragment of a military diploma, and 
coins, constitute another department of this valuable 
collection. 

The north-eastern angle of the mansion at Chesters 
is built upon the lower courses of the Wall. A fragment 
is preserved just beyond in the shrubbery ; then it dis- 
appears in the modern road as stated, and shown in the 
cut on a foregomg page. For the distance of about 
three miles every step presents attractions, in ex- 
tended views of the country to the wild north, or 
of the fertile land to the south, beyond the Tyne, 
studded with castles and churches, including the dark 
mass of the abbey church of Hexham, built largely 
of Roman masonry; and in the reappearance of the 
Wall to the right in considerable extent and height. 
Luckily it was concealed by trees and bushes ; and yet 
more fortunately, the district fell into the hands of 
Mr. Clayton, who immediately cleared the Wall of its 
encumbrances. A little beyond, when the high ground 
is reached, the vallum of the Wall is inconceivably 
grand. It is cut out of the hard rock to a great 
depth, the excavated masses being thrown on either 
side, not, apparently, by human hands; but as if some 
natural convulsion had projected them. 

In an elevated and exposed situation called Carraw- 
burgh, lie the remains of Procolitia, the quarters of a 
cohort of the Batavi, whose dedications have been 
found here; and also a record of the Aquitani, under 
Aulus Platorius Nepos, the friend of the emperor 
Hadrian. The masonry of this, like that of the other 
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castra, is of the most substantial kind; and the con- 
trivances for warming the rooms leave no doubt of the 
inclemency of the northern climate having been suc- 
cessfully counteracted. Still, the sufferings of the 
soldiers when on march, or otherwise exposed, must 
have been severe and often fatal, as the evidence 
of their tombstones reveals, many dying at an early 
age. 

One of Mr. Clayton’s more recent discoveries is that 
of a temple to a goddess, called Coventina or Conven- 
tina, in a cistern or fountain in which were concealed 
dedicatory altars and vases, and from thirteen to four- 
teen thousand coins, concealed, as Mr. Clayton, Dr. 
Bruce, and I, believe, at the time of some sudden 
panic,’ probably from an ruption of the northern 
barbarians towards the close of the Roman domina- 
tion in Britain. 

From Procolitia, the Wall passes by Carraw, Shield- 
on-the-Wall, Sewing-shields, and Busy Gap, places 
which serve to mark mile-castles, or remarkable fea- 
tures in the line of the Wall; and then Housesteads 
is reached. It represents Borcovicus, one of the 
strongest of the stations, and which has supplied 
some of the most important monuments. The walls 
and gateways are in a fine state of preservation, and 
with the internal arrangements, the guardrooms, 
barracks, and streets, can be easily studied since Mr. 
Clayton, still the owner and conservator, has made 
excavations. Opposite the station was a Mithraic 
cave with sculptures. The first cohort of the Tungri 
stationed here has left several inscriptions. For these, 
and the numerous other monuments, as well as for 
Mr. Clayton’s explanation of the station and of its 
vicissitudes, Dr. Bruce’s volume must be consulted. 
The well executed engravings can alone convey a 


' Detailed and illustrated accounts of this interesting discovery 
may be found in the Archwologia Aliana, vol. viii, by Mr. Clayton ; 
and in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vii, by myself. 
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notion of the sites of these castra and of the course 
of the great Wall and its earthworks. 

Leaving Housesteads, the country becomes more and 
more craggy and mountainous; but the Wall pursues 
its onward course undaunted by precipices or heights. 

I cannot thus briefly refer to these scenes without 
remembering that, at a farmhouse called Hot Bank, 
tenanted by the Armstrongs, I and my friends have 
been recruited by substantial lunches, in which, of 
course, we recognised the influence of our host at 
Chesters, the landlord. From Castle Nick, a mile- 
castle just beyond, was obtained a dedication to Ha- 
drian by the Second Legion, under Aulus Platorius 
Nepos. These mile-castles (castella) are so-called from 
their being generally situated a mile from each other 
between the great stations. They are usually about 
sixty-feet square. That at Castle Nick (westward of 
Housesteads) is shown in the cut below. The walls 


FAIRHOLT, 
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MILE-CASTLE AT CASTLE NICK. 


are seven feet thick and at present five feet high; the 
area 62 feet by 50 feet. The Cawfields mile-castle, 
farther on, is, perhaps, better preserved. It also con- 
tained an inscription very similar to that mentioned 
above. Both are, fortunately, the property of Mr. 
Clayton. 
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Dr. Bruce, who has kindly lent me this cut from his 
Roman Wall, has also assisted me with two more, to 
show the earthworks I have so often referred to, in 
relation to the Wall, at two different places. I quote 
his own words in explanation :— 

“The Vallum, or Earth Wall, is uniformly to the 
south of the Stone Wall. It consists of three ram- 
parts and a fosse. One of these ramparts is placed 
close upon the southern edge of the ditch; the two 
others of larger dimensions, stand one to the north 
and the other to the south of it, at the distance of 
about twenty-four feet. The annexed sections are 
drawn to the scale of seventy-five feet to the inch. 


My ee 


THE EARTHWORKS NEAR THE 18TH MILESTONE WEST OF NEWCASTLE. 


THE WORKS HALF A MILE WEST OF CARRAW. 


“The mounds or aggers of the Vallum, in some 
parts of the line, stand, even at present, six or seven 
feet above the level of the adjacent ground.” 

Advancing towards the western extremity, still at a 
considerable distance, the Wall district becomes more 
wild and mountainous; but the great mural barrier 
keeps on its straightforward course; crag after crag, 
rough and precipitous, sometimes apparently insur- 
mountable, are all traversed. without divereement. 
Difficulty and danger did not turn the builders from 
their task. Up steep hills, which we had some trouble 
to climb, the Wall is as firmly built as upon level 
ground ; there is no difference in the masonry; the 
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whin rock, or stone of the hills, is used only for the 
body of the work; the facing stones are as neatly cut 
as usual ; and, as usual, brought from distant quarries. 
For miles, the pedestrian, though he does not require 
a guide, should have fine weather and be sure of his 
quarters for the night. Indeed, almost at all times, 
he should have a companion, for it would be difficult 
to find a tract more cheerless or more awfully solitary. 
To the north is a boundless expanse of heath, without 
houses and almost without a shepherd’s hut ; no human 
voice is heard; all is silent, save now and then the 
shrill ery of the peewit and the flight of startled grouse. 

It was in the immediate vicinity of Bogle Hole that 
during one of my earliest visits I was told, by a country- 
man, of superhuman appearances there; of the hunts- 
man’s dogs turning back from the pursuit of animals 
which were something more than what they seemed 
to be; and of a man who in trying to fly from a high 
crag was killed, as we might have supposed he would 
be; but my informant did not attribute his fate to 
want of skill in the means he had adopted for his flight ; 
but solely from his having neglected to make an 
offering of barley-cake to the rocks. As evidences are 
found throughout the entire length of the Roman Wall 
of unlimited belief in local divinities, there must linger 
in these stories traces of ancient traditions coeval with 
the faith which assigned to mountains, rivers, foun- 
tains, woods, and fields, their guardian deities. 

During the Roman occupation inns must have been 
common enough ; now they are few and far between. 
At Chollerford there is one; and then, at about two 
miles from Chesterholm (Vindolana) must be sought 
the “Twice Brewed.” ‘A more dreary country,” 
writes Hutton, as he approached this inn, “than this 
in which I now am, can scarcely be conceived. I do 
not. wonder it frightened Camden. The country itself 
would frighten him with the (moss)-troopers.” En- 
thusiastic as Hutton was, he did not possess the full 
imagination of the antiquary : he did not value inscrip- 
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tions! Dreary the country is; but it is not the 
dreariness of monotony, or the dreariness of rich tracts 
of land void of historical associations. But to all who 
travel from Neweastle to Carlisle the ‘‘Twice Brewed” 
is indispensable. On my visit to the Wall with Mr. 
E. Bedford Price, under the guidance of Dr. Bruce, we 
stayed at night at this inn. The room we slept in, if I 
remember rightly, had sixteen beds. They were, in 
old times, for the carriers between Newcastle and 
Carlisle, who always travelled in company for fear of 
robbers. Years after, when alone, I sought shelter for 
the night in the “ Twice Brewed.” The landlady did 
not remember me, although I tried to recall to her 
memory incidents in my former visit; she was, I 
fancied, somewhat cold in her reception ; but when I 
said I had called at Chesters, and responded, to her 
inquiry, that I well knew the family there, she warmed 
at once, and in the attentions I received I could but 
recognise the influence of the Chesters’ passport. 

I will not attempt to take my readers farther along 
the Wall, although the antiquities do not diminish in 
interest ; but having laid stress on Dr. Bruce’s quarto 
for the table, I now recommend for the pocket of all 
who may happily be induced to see and judge for 
themselves his portable guide or Wallet-Book.' Of the 
author I have yet more to say, for to his personal 
friendship [ owe introduction to the chief antiquaries 
and literary men of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the 
district of the Roman Wall. Previous to my acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Bruce I corresponded slightly with Mr. 
Adamson ; much with Mr. John Bell and Mr. W. H. 
Brockett of Gateshead ; and for a few years with the 
Rev. John Hodgson, author of the History of Northum- 
berland, which includes a comprehensive and able 
account of the Roman Wall and its antiquities, inserip- 
tions included, printed in Part 11, vol. ii, and edited, 

1 The Wallet-Book of the Roman Wall, a Guide to Pilgrims journey- 


ing along the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. By the Rev. J. Colling- 
wood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. London: Longmans. 1863. 
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on account of the author’s failing health, by his friend 
Mr. James Raine, in 1839. To this Part the letters 
following refer. 


“ Hartburn, Morpeth, 16 Dec. 1844. 

“ My pBAR Srr,—I am so unwell that I fear I shall be unable to 
say that the only copy of the Part of my History of Northumberland, 
which I printed under the name of “The Roman Wall and South 
Tindale,” is for sale under Mr. John Petheram, 71, Chancery Lane, 
where, if you will have the goodness to apply for it, he will let you 
have it at my own price (5 guineas), and to whom I will thank you 
to pay for it. 

“ Much obliged to you for your application. Believe me to be 
most faithfully, “ Joun Hopason.” 

“C, Roach Smith, Esq.” 


“ Hartburn, Morpeth, 22, 1845. (szc.) 

“My pear Sir,—Since I received your very kind and gratifying 
letter respecting my volume on Hadrian’s Road from Wallsend to 
Bowness, I have been in such painful health that I was perfectly 
unable to return to you my best thanks for the most gratifying letter 
IT have received on any of my labours on any of my vols. on 
Northumberland, which have certainly sapped and destroyed my 
health; and thrown me into great poverty. 

“ Respecting Mr. Crawford’s account of Antiquities to the Anti- 
quarian Society, I am sure the Rev. Hugh Salvin, Vicar of Alston, 
will be very glad to acquaint you with any enquiries you may wish 
to write to him on the subject. Sorry I am able to write to you so 
very badly. Iam, my dear Sir, 

“Yours very gratefully, 
“C. Roach Smith, Esq.” “ Joun Hopason.” 


I had letters from him relating to the Winchester 
Congress ; but the latter of these two I think was the 
last written; it must have been not long before his 
death. The painful confession he makes of the result 
of his great labours was foreshadowed in what he wrote 
some years before : 


“T began this work with the hope that some profit might arise to 
educate and maintain my children ; and also with some confidence in 
my own powers that I might set the history of the county in a more 
clear light than preceding historians had done. I have lived to see 
that works of this kind are not suited to the times I live in, perhaps 
to any time. It is not profitable to me ; it is not suited to my pro- 
fession. I have lived to write scarce a third of what I contemplated. 
Friends that I wished to have pleased have gone to the grave. If I 
ever had any ambition to gratify the great, or obtain the patronage 
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of the noble, visions so vain neither flatter my day thoughts nor my 
dreams. I have raised persons and families from oblivion, while the 
genealogies of the great interest myself no more than those of the 
poor. But the genealogies of the poor are soon forgotten, because 
their deeds are seldom interesting enough to become matter of history; 
while few of the names of the great in their generation could have 
little more written under them than the record of their vanity ; 
nothing to keep a grateful remembrance of them on earth; nothing 
of their love to the souls of men.”? 


The rejection of the liberal offer of the late Duke of 
Northumberland by Earl Stanhope, did not discourage 
His Grace in promoting researches on the antiquities 
of his county. By his order surveys were made of the 
Roman Wall and of the Watling Street by Mr. 
McLaughlan ; published; and freely presented to all 
interested in those remains: and he instituted exten- 
sive excavations at High Rochester on the site of the 
station Bremeniwm, resulting in the discovery of 
sculptures and important historical inscriptions. He 
was one of Dr. Bruce’s warmest supporters, as is the 
present Duke, who has had printed an illustrated 
Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle edited by Dr. Bruce. 

I was alone on my first visit to this classical region, 
a guest of Dr. Bruce. Taking Wallsend before break- 
fast, he drove me to Chesters, leisurely examining the 
various castra, castella, and the remains of the Wall. 
We did not even pass a centurial stone in the walls of 
farm houses without examination; and I had the 
advantage of knowing from my friend something of 
the country to the north and south of the Wall; and 
we had fine weather. This was not altogether in store 
for us during my second visit im company with Mr. E. 
Bedford Price ; for although it was summer, there was 
a cold and biting wind which tried my companion, who 
was not in robust health. He, however, did not flinch, 
although in our walk upon exposed heights he was 
tried by blasts which a greatcoat did not shield him 
from; but a fire at the ‘“‘Twice Brewed” at the close 
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of the day left nothing for memory but the pleasures 
of the walk. Our stay at Chesters was enjoyed not 
only from the treasures of ancient art with which the 
mansion, garden, and park are filled; but also from 
the kind attentions and friendly consideration of Mr. 
and Miss Clayton; and their brother the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Clayton. It is an especial privilege to have 
known and to have shared the friendship of a man, 
who was a schoolfellow of Lord Byron, and who is 
written of by him in terms such as these : “Clayton 
was another school-monster of learning, and talent, 
and hope; but what has become of him I do not know. 
He was certainly a genius.”" We have lost something 
by the death of such a man. Gladly should we have 
liked to know his experiences of those school-days ; his 
opinion of the youth who was soon to be the author of 
“Childe Harold”, and the greatest of modern poets ; 
and we should like to know more of Mr. Nathaniel 
Clayton himself. How much was prognosticated of 
him! He impressed me strongly as being a man of no 
ordinary mould; as one who had read the world and 
reflected on it. Without taking a prominent part.in 
conversation in company, his remarks were ever sensible 
and judicious; something of this may be ascribed to 
his professional training as barrister-at-law. His keen 
but quiet sense of humour contributed to his companion- 
able qualities. 

One day at the breakfast table at Chesters some- 
body had applied the term beautiful to cream. Mr. 
Nathaniel Clayton remarked, ‘‘ There was once a lady 
staying here who spoke in raptures of the beautiful 
cream. Some time after, she wrote to ask me to procure 
her a hedgehog to catch the blackbeetles. Accordingly 
I procured a hedgehog and forwarded it to her with a 
note, saying I had sent her a beautiful hedgehog.” 
After breakfast, as we were walking in the garden, 
Fairholt observed, “I quite failed to see the drift. of 


1 Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, p. 21. Murray, 
838, 
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Mr. N. Clayton’s story about the hedgehog.” I replied 
that I was not at all surprised, and that probably he 
himself had, in reference to cream, used the word 
beautiful instead of delicious. Dr. Bruce gave a lecture 
on the Roman Wall before the Society of -Antiquaries 
at Somerset House. It was admirably illustrated 
with diagrams and large coloured. drawings. It was 
delivered in an attractive style; but no discussion en- 
sued; not one remark was made; not one question 
asked ; until the president, Earl Stanhope, pointing to 
one of the views, said, ‘Is that a sheep-track, Dr. 
' Bruce?” Mr. Nathaniel Clayton, who sat by my side, 
looked at me and smiled. He never after met me 
without inquiring for our president and the sheep-track. 
That Dr. Bruce should have travelled three hundred 
miles to have elicited no other remark from the 
President of such a Society was suggestive of something 
droll and humorous to us both ; and so it must have 
been to Dr. Bruce; but probably not so to most of the 
audience. Karl Stanhope did good service to English 
history and hterature; but he himself must surely 
have felt he had no claims to be President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. There, he was the 
right man in the wrong place. 

My visit with Mr. Fairholt, (engaged by Dr. Bruce 
to make sketches for his Roman Wall,) was a bright 
holiday. He was not a little surprised in finding upon 
the breakfast table of the hotel at Newcastle, where 
we stayed the night after our arrival, a free pass for 
the railway from Newcastle to Carlisle during our stay, 
so long as that might be. I at once recognised the 
benign influence of my friend at Chesters. These visits 
brought me into personal acquaintance with Mr. John 
Fenwick, Dr. Charlton, Mr. Hylton Longstafte, Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde, Mr. Kell, Mr. Brockett, Mr. Adamson, 
Mr. John Bell, Mr. Matthew Clayton, and other 
eminent men, conspicuous where so many are eminent; 
for in art, science, and literature, Newcastle can show 
a splendid array of worthies. Of all whom I have 
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named, Mr. Longstaffe is the only survivor. From the 
ardour with which he walked with me and Mr. Robert 
Blair from the Chesters to Procolitia, a few years since, 
and from his apparent good health, I hope he may be 
long spared to us. 

One of my visits was without a companion, and _per- 
formed mostly on foot. I was staying with Lord 
Londesborough at Grimston when he had to attend 
the Queen on her visit to Hull. He wished me to 
accompany him. I did not decline his kind invitation ; 
but at the close of the day I said I had been thinking 
of it, and reflecting that I could neither be useful nor 
ornamental to him at Hull, I suggested that by going 
to Keswick I might probably procure for his Lordship’s 
armoury the remarkable ancient sword found at Emble- 
tontin Northumberland. My proposition being agreed 
to, the next morning I took the railway to Bishop’s 
Auckland ; and there, buckling my knapsack upon my 
back, commenced my walk to the Roman stations south 
of the Wall from Binchester to Corbridge; and then 
to Chesters and along the Wall to Carlisle and Kes- 
wick. 

Binchester, the Roman Vinovia, was soon reached. 
There, by the courtesy of one of the family of Mr. 
Robson, tenant of the property, I was shown the extra- 
ordinary substantial hypocaust descended to by a flight 
of wide steps,” which must have warmed a building of 
unusual dimensions, probably the barracks of the 
station, which, as inscriptions show, was of the military 
kind; but apparently the troops quartered there had 
been removed when the Notitia was compiled, as it is 
not there mentioned. It occurs in the first Iter of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, from the Wall to Preetorium. 
The position is strong, being upon high ground, pro- 
tected by the river Wear and the usual strong wall. 
The area is about seven acres. Of late years the 
researches of the Rev. Dr. Hooppell have largely con- 
tributed to its archzological importance. He has 

1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv, pl. XXXII. 2 Idem, pl. XXX1. 
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printed an account of a votive inscription to Aisculapius 
and the goddess Salus, for the health of an ala of the 
Vettones, by a physician; and interesting details of 
excavations made under the superintendence and at 
the cost of Mr. John Proud. The wall of the castrum, 
he has ascertained, is laid upon a stratum of boulders, 
or water-worn stones from the Wear. This was a 
common practice of the Romans, as may be seen at 
Richborough, Reculver, and other places. In past 
years the Roman Wall and other buildings have been 
resorted to as a quarry for building materials. Dr. 
Hooppell finds that the church of Escombe was con- 
structed out of the ruins of Vinovia; and Dr. Bruce 
tells us that when the estate passed into the hands of 
the Bishop of Durham (Van Mildert) the mansion was 
pulled down, and the altars and other antiquities which 
had been collected, were utilised in forming the 
“‘stoppings” of a coalpit. An altar to Fortune by a 
Preefect of cavalry was rescued at the pit’s mouth by 
the late Dr. Raine. It is the old and common story 
of the struggle of science against ignorance; of evil 
against good. 

I had resolved on staying the night at Brancepeth ; 
and to that village, late in the afternoon, I proceeded 
across the fields upon paths of coal cinders, showing 
the character of the land I was in. The district of 
the Wear also points to remoter industrial processes. 
Heaps of scorize show that the mines of lead and iron 
were well worked by the Romans, who, however, failed 
to extract the full amount of metal. Under the name 
of Bloomery cinders, these masses of scorize are being 
used by, I am told, the Weardale Company for smelt- 
ing; as they yield a large percentage of iron. I 
reached Brancepeth in full confidence of getting ac- 
commodation there, having cautiously made inquiries 
on this very important provision, especially for the 
pedestrian traveller. I was not a little disappointed ; 
not in finding that the inn had been converted into a 
temperance hostelry with a very cheerless aspect ; but 
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in being told there was no spare bed, and that one 
could not be obtained for me in the village. Something 
must promptly be done, as the day was closing in ; 
and, not expecting this rebuff, I had not secured an 
alternative. A smith’s forge seemed the most promising 
place for inquiry ; and there I presented myself. The 
master stayed his arm from work, and heard my story. 
There were two places, he said, some five or six miles 
distant, in different directions, where I could probably 
get a bed; but, he added, the roads are lonely and not 
safe at this time of day; the new railway had brought 
bad people, and robberies had, of late, been frequent. 
This was not encouraging; but no time was to be lost ; 
and the smith having told me which of the two places 
lay nearer to the way to Lanchester, I, at once, took 
the road, with full instructions, to that. At about a 
quarter of a mile I overtook two ill-looking men of 
whom J did not think the better for their not replying 
to my “good-night.” They were just the sort of men 
we may imagine the cruel uncle sent for to take charge 
of his nephew and niece, as we learn in the fine old 
nursery ballad ; but I was not thinking of them or the 
ballad, when, a quarter of a mile beyond, I turned from 
the high road into a lane which led to a wood, lone 
and wild, into which, for some distance, I had to pene- 
trate. I had advanced some little distance when I 
heard in the field on my left footsteps rapidly ap- 
proaching in a diagonal direction the lane I was in. 
I at once came to the conclusion that the two ill- 
looking men had resolved on a robbery when they saw 
me leave the high road. Luckily for me there was a 
belt of brushwood between the field they were crossing 
and the lane; and I was nimble of foot. I heard 
them in the brushwood approaching as quickly as they 
could. I then accelerated my steps to the rate of five 
or six miles an hour, plunged into the wood, as directed, 
and kept on my course until I came to a narrow turn- 
ing, at the end of which I saw a faint light. I found 
it came from the humble house where the friendly 
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smith thought I could get a bed. Ihad long ceased 
to hear the footsteps of my followers; and was now in 
safety. But yet the bed seemed to evade me; all 
were bespoke by people employed on the railway. 
What was to be done? I ordered some tea; and sent 
for the landlord, engaged at a factory. In the course 
of half an hour he made his appearance ; a good-looking, 
well-dressed young man. He regretted that all his 
beds were occupied; but before he could say more I 
asked him to listen to me. I told him the entire 
history of my being there at such an hour; where 
I had come from; where I was going; and my object. 
He stood with folded arms, and with piteous inclination 
looking down upon me in the settle, like Sterne’s 
shepherd over the lacerated lamb of another’s flock ; 
said, “ Well, sir, we can't turn you out.” ‘ That's 
quite enough,” I replied; “give me a mat and a rug 
and I can sleep soundly upon the floor.” I had won 
his confidence, and he added, good-humouredly, “I 
think I can contrive that you shall sleep in a bed.” 

‘“‘ Adversity makes strange bed fellows,” is an old 
saying and true; but whether in our wanderings and 
travel, or in life’s great journey, much depends upon 
ourselves. Candour and frankness will go far, as I 
have ever experienced, as well as in this little adven- 
turous excursion. My landlord was not only civil, but 
very attentive. He inquired if I were fond of music; 
and, on being assured of my taste on this point, he 
procured a player on the violin and one or two singers, 
so that a concert was extemporised for me, and the 
evening passed very agreeably. The young men of the 
railway (gangers) were well behaved and friendly. In 
the morning one of them brought me some very deli- 
cious home-made plum cakes to help my breakfast 
table ; and also for my day’s journey, through a country 
almost void of inns. It was with difficulty I induced 
my landlord to accept something beyond his excessively 
low charge, my thanks, and an invitation to London. 
It is not likely I shall ever again see the friends that 
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adversity brought me on that memorable day ; yet it 
is within the bounds of possibility that I may again 
tread those cindery paths, if my friends do not put me 
upon the retired list before my time. 

I had a continuance of fine weather for my walk to 
Lanchester and Ebchester, It was solitary; but highly 
enjoyable. Ere reaching the former, on ascending a 
rather steep hill, I was accosted by a gentleman in an 
open carriage, who said that he was not certain of his 
road. As I had a map of the county I was able to 
give him the information he desired. Having insisted 
on my riding, he inquired as to my motive in walking 
through such a country. I told him it was to inspect 
the Roman stations. ‘The Roman stations!” he re- 
plied with surprise; ‘what are they? I never heard 
of any but railway stations!” I did my best to en- 
lehten him; and he was so well satisfied that he 
warmly invited me to stay the night with him; but as 
this would have taken me some miles out of my road, 
I gratefully declined his offer. Though he did not 
know Chesters as a Roman station, he knew the owner 
of it; and to this, I suspect, mainly I owed the in- 
vitation. . 

Lanchester, a large station which has produced many 
important inscriptions, detained me some time. It 
furnished the Collectanea with seven pages, to which I 
refer my readers, particularly for the remains of Roman 
iron-works in the neighbourhood, and an aqueduct. 
In the Lapidarium all the inscriptions and sculptures 
are engraved. I see that I have written also at length 
on the next station, Ebchester, at which I arrived late 
in the afternoon through a country blasted by smelting 
furnaces. 

Ebchester represents Vindomora; but there is yet 
some doubt of the ancient name of the much larger 
and more important station, Lanchester. It is on the 
Derwent. The stone piers of a bridge I considered 
Roman. Mr. McLaughlan doubts; but Mr. Ecroyd . 
Smith, who has had good opportunities of knowing 
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Roman masonry, as I have already stated, confirms my 
opinion. Ebchester, being a large village, or rather, a 
small town, I expected no difficulty in securing lodgings 
for the night; but it was said there was no room in 
the inn; and so I appealed to a respectable tradesman, 
who referred me to a house where he thought I might 
get accommodation. Most luckily I mistook his direc- 
tion and called at the next door. A very good-looking, 
neatly dressed young woman, who responded to my rap 
at the door, said that I had made a mistake; but that 
now the adjoining house where lodgings were once to 
be had, was shut up. My prospect for the night was 
again gloomy ; but there was something in the look of 
the young woman which induced me to ask her advice 
and assistance. I again told my story; where I had 
come from; what was my object; and where I was 
going. At the word “Chesters” she stopped me. “I 
once lived there,’ she said; “will you walk in? You 
have had a long walk. I can give you some refresh- 
ment; and I think I can give you a bed; but I must 
first consult my husband.” In a few minutes the tea- 
table was so well stored, and Mrs. Wilson (that was 
her name), waited on me so gracefully and attentively, 
that it was evident she had been used to the elegancies 
as well as the comforts of life. Still I was not installed 
for the night ; I became a little anxious and suggested 
her going at once to her husband. I thought of the 
lines at the head of one of the chapters of Scott’s Rob 
Roy: 
“Hame came the goodman at e’en ; and hame came he; 

And there he saw a man, where a man shudna be: 

‘How’s this now, Kimmer? how’s this? quoth he; 

‘How came this carl here without the leave of me ?’” 


I saw there was a slight impediment in a baby in a 
cradle which had to be rocked. I urged her to entrust 
the somewhat restless infant to me; and, such was her 
confidence, that in five minutes I was rocking and sing- 
ing my tender and novel charge into a sound sleep. 
Mrs. Wilson obtained the goodman’s leave; and, as 
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there was still daylight, suggested my calling on Mr. 
Surtees. This I did; was courteously received ; con- 
gratulated on my good fortune ; and shown the remains 
of Vindomora and what I have described elsewhere. 
My bed, the stead made by Mr. Wilson himself, was 
perfection ; my breakfast excellent. I tried to shew 
my hostess I was not ungrateful, supplementing an in- 
vitation to her and her husband to London. I have 
never seen them since; but I hope they and the infant 
are living and will peruse this record of my sojourn in 
Ebchester. 

From Ebchester to a short distance from Corbridge, 
the next station, the Roman road is well preserved, 
and I walked upon it for miles; but as it approaches 
the Tyne it becomes less marked, and near Corbridge 
quite indistinct. Here, for the first time, during my 
three days’ walk, I found a good inn and a London 
newspaper. The site of the Roman Corstopitum is 
called Corchester. If Mr. MacLaughlan’s estimate of 
twenty-two acres as its area be correct, it must have 
been a town rather than a military station, and the 
inscriptions favour this view. Here was found the 
beautiful silver lanx richly adorned with mythological 
designs, which have exercised the learning and fancy of 
antiquaries. It is engraved of the full size in Dr. 
Bruce’s Lapidarvum. 

Corbridge is about two miles south of the great Wall 
through which the Roman road, called the Watling 
Street, passes to Bremenium, High Rochester. I took 
the line of the Wall to Chesters. Mr. Clayton was 
absent ; but I was cordially welcomed by Miss Clayton, 
who, on my departure, in the afternoon, had ordered a 
pony to be saddled to take me a few miles to revisit 
some of the classical sites between Cilurnum and the 
Twice Brewed, my destination for the night. Vivid 
and bright among the pleasing memories of Chesters 
will ever be my remembrance of this lady. Since my 
latest visit (which, in another volume, I shall have to 
speak of), she has been removed from this world ; but 

cc 
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the home of her brother is not yet utterly desolate ; 
for, happily, a sister survives. It is only when one 
stands alone over the grave of his family that the 
intensity of loneliness can be felt; then come the 
bitterness and anguish of heart for which time hath 
no healing in his wings. 

The important station now called Castlesteads de- 
tained me long on the following morning. It has 
afforded a large number of inscriptions, including, ‘“ Dis- 
cipulinee Augusti,” applicable only to Hadrian ; dedi- 
cations to Jupiter by the second cohort of Tungrians, 
in one styled Gordiana; a record of the restoration of 
a temple to the Mothers of all Nations, (Matribus 
Omnium Gentium) ; to Jupiter, by the fourth cohort of 
Gauls ; to the god Cocidius by the sixth legion ; to 
Mars Cocidius by the first cohort of Dacians; to the 
Genius Loci; centurial, showing work done by the 
legions and cohorts; and one to a topical deity “‘ Deo 
Vanaunti” of the class only to be interpreted from the 
names of localities. Banna was in the vicinity; but 
the word approaches nearer to the Bannaventum of 
Antoninus which was in the centre of the province. 
This last was communicated to me by Mr. Robert 
Bell of Irthington. There is also an inscription to 
Diocletian. 

I had received pressing invitations from Mr. Bell, 
which [ could now avail myself of; a wet afternoon 
making his friendship specially opportune. I found 
him precisely what I expected, as hospitable as intelli- 
gent; and the evening was most agreeably passed in 
looking over his collection of coins and other local 
antiquities. Dr. Bruce has paid a graceful and well- 
earned tribute to the memory of Robert Bell ; but he 
told me, that his antiquarian researches, which were 
most valuable, met with no sympathy from his neigh- 
bours. There was, however, one honourable excep- 
tion ; and that was in his landlord, Lord Carlisle. An 
eminent foreigner, who had made a tour through Great 
Britain to study its antiquities, told me that he was 
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painfully struck by the disregard shewn to men of 
science and literature. This admits of explanation ; 
and should not by men of true science be regarded as 
an evil. 

In Cumberland also, at Akehead, near Wigton, lived 
another of my correspondents, Mr. John Rooke, whose 
name is often linked with my own in the early volumes 
of the Archeological Association. Though we laboured 
in different fields of science we constantly corresponded. 
The particular bent of his mind when I knew him was 
in tracing the progress of human industry and social 
institutions promoting that progress. On this subject 
he published a series of essays in The Carlisle Patriot. 
My call upon him was brief but very agreeable. 

The Roman stations south of Carlisle are full of 
varied interest, and yet not half explored; particularly 
Old Carlisle, Plumpton, or Old Penrith, and Brougham, 
adjoining Penrith. From the last named place I 
reached Keswick, and saw the sword in the museum 
of Miss Crossthwaite, but I did not succeed in bring- 
ing it with me to Grimston. There was, however, great 
joy in the chase; and I flatter myself that the pages 
of my Collectanea Antiqua shew that the excursion 
was not scientifically profitless. [I returned to Grim- 
ston by way of Lancaster; and in the evening gave a 
full account of my week’s adventures, much to the 
amusement of my noble host and hostess and. their 
visitors. 

Yeflections will arise on the state of our historical 
antiquities of the classes referred to in the foregoing 
pages. While a few hard workers are shewing zeal 
and earnestness, there is a general inconsistent in- 
difference to the precious historical materials, such as 
are given in the Lapidarium Septentrionale, which still 
lie beneath the ground in and about the Roman mili- 
tary stations. M. de Caumont, after describing the 
castrum at Largay, near Tours (using sketches I made 
in a personal survey), thus speaks of the same want of 
energy in France. 
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“ J’ai constaté, dans mes courses en France, l’existence le plus de 
cent établissements dont le nom est inconnu, dont lexistence n’a, été 
signalée par aucun antiquaire, et qui offrent pourtant assez 
@importance pour étre notés. Disons-le, en terminant, la Gaule 
romaine est loin d’étre complétement explorée ; il y a encore énor- 
mément a faire, et malheureusement nous n’avangons guére: la génera- 
tion actuelle a trop peu de courage pour explorer nos voies romaines, 
nos débris de constructions antiques, qu’il faut aller chercher au mi- 
lieu des ronces, sous des buissons. Cette besogne est au-dessus des 


x 


forces de nos jeunes antiquaires a gants jaunes, plus habiles 4 fumer 
des centaines de cigarres, qu’a faire & pied quelques kilométres @ la 
recherche d’une voie ou d’un monument antique.” 


These emphatic words of the great practical antiquary, 
applicable to England as well as to France, appeared in 
an able article elicited by my journey to Largay in com- 
pany with Mr. Charles Warne, in consequence of a 
discovery made by M. Boilleau of Tours of a well-pre- 
served Roman castrum, upon elevated woody ground, 
close to the roadside a few miles from Tours; yet it 
had hitherto escaped the eye of everybody capable of 
understanding it. M. Boilleau had arranged to take us, 
with the Abbé Bourassé, President of the Archzeolo- 
gical Society of Touraine,in the morning after our arrival 
at Tours. But the weather was so intensely hot that 
no one would venture out of doors. It was weather 
when, as Leigh Hunt says, grasshoppers fry in the sun, 
and ducks in the water are envied. The Emperor had 
ordered that the soldiers and horses should not be 
exercised, and Tours looked like an English town on a 
Sunday. Our friends announced that it was impossible 
to venture out until the cool of the evening. But wait- 
ing ten hours within six miles of a newly discovered 
Roman castrwm was out of the question ; and havin 
arranged with my companion that he should study the 
map and prepare for a visit to Cinq Mars, Saumur, 
and Doué for the next day, I relieved myself of coat 
and waistcoat, and in a light blouse set out on m 
walk. I scarcely met a person; even the dogs which, 
they say, venture out as well as Englishmen in hot 
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weather, kept at home. In France the songs of the 
small birds are never heard, so it was nothing remark- 
able not to hear the music of the groves; the cocks did 
not crow; I seemed to have Touraine to myself. 
Having crossed the beautiful Cher, at some little dis- 
tance I entered the high road to the left which leads to 
Largay, under high ground or rather a cliff, well wooded 
and shady. In this cliff or rock are well stored wine- 
cellars for a long distance. As the footpath runs close 
to them, the shaded walk was rendered still more agree- 
able from the aroma of the wine. Along this bank 
runs a Roman subterranean aqueduct such as is very 
common in France; but I know of only one instance 
extant in this country, that described by Dr. Bruce 
in connection with Aisica; yet this is not so substantial 
as those in France, though the same in principle. 

Like Richborough the castrwm at Largay has the 
cliff on one side instead of a wall. One of its peculiar 
features is that of its bemg partly constructed out of 
the remains of buildings of importance brought from 
some unknown site.’ Considerable lengths of the walls 
are built upon shafts of columns sawn down the middle 
and cut into blocks, forming a symmetrical basement 
upon the unexcavated surface of the ground. 

I made sketches and notes under the shade of an 
apricot tree well laden with ripe fruit, M. Paimparé, 
one of the proprietors of the adjoining land, whose house 
is partly encased in the south wall, kindly providing 
me with cold water and eau de we. After a brief rest 
at the cool auberge at the foot of the cliff, | commenced 
the return journey. ‘The heat had increased, so that, 
after walking some distance, I was forced to diverge a 
little to a chdteau, the owner of which, a lady, politely 
invited me in, and insisted on my taking wine with 
the water I had solicited. I could only repay her at- 
tentions with thanks and a slight addition to her 
geographical knowledge in relation to the extent of 
England compared with France. On the road I met 

1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv, p. 19. 
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one of my own countrymen, who, in French, inquired 
the way to some place. He was surprised at my 
suggesting our conversing in English, my costume 
leading him to conclude I must be a native. At about 
a mile from Tours a small load of hay by the shady 
roadside invited repose. I threw myself upon it, and 
in a few minutes fell into a sound sleep. When I awoke 
I found one of the mounted gens d’armes looking down 
upon me. He civilly asked who I was, and, when I 
told him, as civilly wished me good day and rode on. 
As, on reaching our hotel, I found we had some time to 
wait for dinner, I resumed my sleep. A walk of a dozen 
miles was not much, but the heat I never felt more 
oppressive. 

Evening came, and with it cooler air, MM. Boilleau 
and Bourassé, and an open carriage and pair. The 
drive was delightful. Having surveyed the castrum, 
I ordered at the auberge a bottle of the same wine I 
drank in the morning. Until then the waiter did not 
recognise me in my changed costume; convinced, I 
heard him impart the discovery to the family, with the 
prefix ‘““Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’, and I could see that 
every member of the household came to be certified 
of the fact. We returned to M. Boilleau’s to take 
coffee and finish the evening of, to me and Mr. Warne, 
a memorable day. 

M. de Caumont I did not know personally; but I 
knew him well through his Bulletin Monumental and 
other works. After his death, I wrote a memoir of 
him in the Journal of the Archzeological Institute, vol. 
xxxi. This valuable serial must be almost, if not quite, 
unknown in France, for when M.de Caumont’s colleagues 
in Normandy printed a list of all the Memoirs of this 
eminent man, mine was not mentioned. The same fate 
attended an obituary notice of him which I published 
in The Gentleman's Magazine years before, under an 
erroneous impression that he was dead. It is another 
instance of not sufficiently studying intermediates, to 
use an expression of Mr. Deville (see pp. 109-10). In 
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one of my walks on the bank of the Seine from Havre 
to Rouen, I heard of the death of M. Caumont.. I did 
not study the intermediate de; and immediately on my 
return I published a tribute to the supposed defunct 
antiquary, who was living and well. The mistake was 
never detected by any one but myself. In early life 
M. de Caumont was associated with the chief literary 
men and antiquaries of France ; among whom was one 
of my earliest acquaintance in Normandy, M. de Ger- 
ville, whom I have already mentioned as warmly sup- 
porting our early Congresses. To him I was introduced 
by Mr. Gage Rokewode and his Secretary, Mr. Long. 
I visited him at Valognes, and was taken by him to 
many of the ancient chdteaux in the neighbourhood, on 
which he had published very elaborate and able essays. 
From materials which he himself supplied me I give a 
few extracts. 


M. DE GERVILLE. 


Charles-Frangois-Adrien Duhérissier was born at 
Gerville in 1769. His father being lord of the manor 
assumed the name of this seigniory. He studied in the 
college of Coutances and in the university of Caen, sig- 
nalising himself in the classics,in languages, botany, and 
horticulture. The revolution drove him to seek refuge 
in England. In 1793 he landed at Harwich, and 
walked through Colchester and Chelmsford to London. 
Rambling in the City, he met a fellow emigrant who, 
with numerous other emigrants, was living in Spital- 
fields as a silk weaver. With him he lodged; part of 
his daily occupation being the translation of news- 
papers to his fellow-countrymen. In the spring of this 
year, M. de Gerville was enrolled in a corps named the 
Royal Emigrant Regiment, which joined the disastrous 
expedition under the Duke of York, and formed part of 
the garrison of Menin when it capitulated. Subse- 
quently this corps returned to England, and, reinforced 
by four English regiments, was embarked, under 
Admiral Harvey, for Quiberon. The futile result of 
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this expedition is well known: the troops were taken 
to Jersey, and ultimately back to England. For some 
time they were quartered at Ryde, in the Isle of: 
Wight. | 

In-1796, we find M. de Gerville at Colchester, giving 
instruction to pupils in Italian and Latin. While here, 
he became acquainted with the Rev. John Hildyard, 
who resided near Hadleigh ; and when he removed to 
Barton-upon-Humber, M. de Gerville, as one of the 
family, accompanied him. To this period of his life he 
always referred with great delight. He was able to 
study his favourite science of botany, under great ad- 
vantages ; and exile was softened by welcome admission 
into the best society. He met with such kindness from 
all, that, in after years, he was always proud to refer 
to the hospitality and comfort of his home at Barton. 
While here, one of his amusements was grafting and 
building roses on thorns in hedges, as well as in 
gardens, to the amount of six thousand. His old friend 
Mr. Hesleden, who occasionally wrote to me on anti- 
quarian matters, stated that he had found a full blown 
rose in an old hedge near Barton, which he attributed 
to the exile’s grafting. When I next wrote, I took care 
to inform M. de Gerville how his memory was kept in 
bloom at Barton. Miss Hildyard, who was governess 
in the family of the Queen, was a pupil of M. de 
Gerville. In reference to this, in one of his letters to 
me, he speaks of his having given Mrs. Hildyard a little 
treatise by Fenelon, entitled De [Education des Filles, 
observing that he would not affirm that this might not 
have contributed towards the advancement of the 
daughter. He returned to Gerville in 1801, just in 
time to see his father alive. 

In 1811 he removed to Valognes. Here he helped 
to popularise the study of botany in Normandy. He 
did still more for geology. To him the beds of Cotentin 
owe their European celebrity. His observations on their 
formation and relative position, and on their fossil re- 
mains, have been received with the greatest interest; and 
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some of the most eminent geologists, of England 
as well as of France, have visited N ormandy to 
study the phenomena pointed out by M. De Gerville. 
He has not less distinguished himself in archeology. 
With indefatigable perseverance he searched out, 
examined, and published the chartularies of the 
religious houses of N ormandy, recovering many 
which the disorders of the revolution had scat- 
tered here and there; but the Mémoires of the Society 
of Antiquaries of N ormandy must be referred to in 
order to estimate his researches. Beyond these he pub- 
lished much, including Lettres sur la Communication 
entre les deux Bretagnes, and Notes on Monastic Estates 
in Hampshire and other Counties in the South of England, 
Jrom Chartularies in Normandy, addressed to myself. 
He was in constant communication with Sowerby, 
Cotman, Wiffin, Stapleton, and Gage Rokewood, and 
in his later years, with myself. It was at my request 
he committed to writing details of his early life, such 
as I here give an abstract of; he also wrote, at my 
instigation, particulars which form part of Notice sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de M. de Gerville, by M. Léopold 
Delisle, one of his favourite pupils, whose successful 
studies in medieval archeology and literature no doubt 
received impulse from the veteran antiquary, whom 
M. Delisle gratefully and gracefully calls his master. 
As M. De Gerville contributed much to the enjoy- 
ment of my visit to Jublains with Mr. Warne, this is 
the proper place to speak of it. He introduced me to 
M. D’Ouzouville with whom we stayed for some days 
on this occasion. On our way I was able to visit M. 
Alexandre Lemonier (a pupil of Hatcher), at Sanvic, 
near Havre; and M. Charma, President of the Academy 
of Caen, by both of whom I was hospitably entertained; 
and by the latter taken to Vieux, which supplied such 
copious materials for the third volume of my Collectanea. 
I was struck with the universal respect shewn to this 
distinguished man by all classes as we walked to 
Vieux. I have heard that it was supposed and feared 
D D 
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that when the late Emperor came into power, M. 
Charma, on account of his independent spirit, and the 
great freedom with which he publicly expressed his 
opinions, would have been removed from his influential 
post; but it was not so. ‘We shall lunch’, he ob- 
served, ‘“‘at the Smith’s; he is a friend of mine, and 
when he visits Caen I always receive him.” It was 
easy to see why M. Charma was so respected. I was 
not a little surprised when, in reply to his inquiry, I 
said we were going to the town of Mayenne, that he 
was doubtful of there being a town as well as a départe- 
ment of Mayenne. I said we were booked by the 
diligence for it, and expected to be there by midnight. 

At Mayenne we arrived, past midnight; and the 
following morning, after an early breakfast, were on 
foot for the Chateau de la Roche, the residence of M. 
Guillaume D’Ouzouville, whom I had informed of our 
coming. Scarcely had we left the town before we were 
summoned back to M. D’Ouzouville himself, who had 
arrived at the hotel and had made inquiries for us. He 
proposed driving us at once to Jublains and leaving us 
there for two or three days; and that, when we had 
completed our researches, we should walk across the 
country to his chdteau. Nothing would have been 
more convenient and agreeable. We had the advan- 
tage of his company in a delightful drive, and in 
a general inspection of the site and remains of the 
capital of the Diablintes, and of the castrwm, the chief 
object of our visit. M. D’Ouzouville then left us under 
the charge of Madame Barbe, whose attentions fully 
realised our friend’s convictions. We had the comforts 
of a hotel with the seclusion of a private house ; all the 
luxuries of the country, including excellent sparkling 
white wine of Anjou, celebrated in the middle ages, 
but now superseded by the wines of Saumur and Cham- 
pagne. Our sojourn is remembered there, as M. Henri 
Barbe, son of our hostess, informs me. He has become 
the historian of Jublains, and is one of the most valu- 
able of my foreign correspondents. 
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The third volume of my Collectanea will shew how 
we worked at Jublains ; and one of the plates will shew 
a portrait of my friend, which I introduced to convey 
the height of the buildings, and represent him as he 
then appeared. Since the publication of this volume 
great discoveries have been made. The building which, 
in one of the plates, I merely indicate, as beneath the 
church, turns out to be part of a most extensive and 
important edifice; and an amphitheatre has been exca- 
vated. On the evidence of coins, it may be seen, | 
ascribed the decline of the formidable castrum to the 
close of the reign of Tetricus in Gaul and Britain. 
Two very large hoards of coins of this emperor, recently 
discovered, confirm my opinion, which, I perceive, is 
the same as that of M. Barbe, and of M. Hucher of 
Le Mans, who has admirably described and illustrated 
these hoards. 

Taking the high road to Le Mans, we turned to the 
right across meadows and woodland, and reached the 
Chateau de la Roche about midday. It is a fine old 
medieval turreted edifice, built upon high ground on 
an inland cliff finely wooded, with spacious gardens 
and a terrace in front, upon which were well-fruited 
orange trees. ‘l'o me were assigned apartments in the 
tower called the Bishop’s. The large hall in which we 
took our meals was hung with family portraits, ban- 
ners and heraldic insignia, which pointed to high 
ancestral position, and to a political and domestic 
history I have yet to learn, for we were too agreeably 
entertained with concerns of the present hour to seek 
for the records of the Chateau and that of its past 
possessors. A married daughter and her husband 
were all of the family we saw. A son in the Navy 
being about to embark, M. D’Ouzouville went to take 
leave of him, leaving us to the care of his son-in-law 
and daughter, proposing that we should join him on 
his return in the evening, at a féte which he, being 
Maire of the bowrg, was expected to attend. As this 
was Sunday, my friend felt some little reluctance at 
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what he imagined might be considered countenance of 
desecration of the Sabbath; but I convinced him 
that such fétes, at the close of the day in which the 
religious duties and services commenced so much 
earlier than in our own country, were perfectly correct, 
innocent, and well-conducted ; and so, in the evening, 
we joined our host, then wearing the insignia of his 
office, and walking through the large assembly en- 
gaged chiefly in music and dancing. We both were 
pleased with the perfect order with which the amuse- 
ments were conducted ; the good behaviour; and the 
sobriety. There was not only an absence of the coarse 
manners and language so common in such assemblies 
in our own country; but there was a refinement which 
told of better bringing-up than the labouring classes 
in England have had the advantage of. But it is so 
throughout France ; travel where you will, on foot, in 
railways and diligences, in streets and in cafés, you feel 
you are among a people who have been taught good 
manners and who behave as gentlemen and ladies. 
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The kindness of M. D’Ouzouville did not cease with 
our stay at the Chateau de la Roche. He drove us to 
his residence at Laval, taking with us the cook, that 
we might be suitably provided for. Laval is the 
capital of Mayenne; and there, in the public museum, 
are deposited the more valuable objects of ancient art 
found at Jublains. 

Mr. Warne and I did not visit Le Mans from 
Jublains or Laval, but from Poitiers. It is more ac- 
cessible from the former places; and now, no doubt, 
the railways render the journey very easy. This is 
not the place to attempt to give any notion of the 
capital of the département of Le Maine; but it may be 
of service to some of my readers to direct their atten- 
tion to the illustrated description of the Roman wall 
of Le Mans by the Abbé R. Charles.! Unless this be 
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studied and noted, much of interest is sure to be 
missed. We were excited by seeing in the museum a 
plan of an extensive Roman building excavated at a 
place called Allones, at about five miles from Le 
Mans; and in the evening we set out to walk in 
search of it, taking the road by Petit St. George. 
When we left the high road we were beginning to find 
our way difficult, or rather, to lose it, when, luckily, 
we met some young men sauntering through the fields 
and singing, who, very good-naturedly, took some 
pains to direct us into a dense wood. We tried to 
follow their instructions, but failed. They evidently 
anticipated this, for they soon re-appeared, and con- 
ducted us to the site itself which we were seeking. 
We found a block of Roman masonry denuded of facing 
stones, about ten feet in height and the same in 
thickness ; and the ground around seemed filled with 
ruins. We could do no more than hope that some one 
might be found to unravel the mystery of Allones ; 
and return. The young peasants had now become 
companionable. They listened, with interest, to our 
remarks on the ruins; and volunteered to take us a 
shorter and pleasanter road back to Le Mans. This 
lay by a most picturesque mill on the Sarthe, over 
which we were ferried; and then through charming 
scenery, which, with the lively chat of our new ac- 
quaintance, made the walk most agreeable. One by 
one our friends dropped off as we passed by their 
homes ; and we reached our hotel quite at the close of 
the day to talk over its incidents and prepare for 
Chartres in the morning. 


EXCAVATIONS AT LYMNE. 
Having published my volume on Richborough, Re- 


culver, and Lymne, increased attention was drawn to 
the last of these ancient fortresses, hitherto not so 
well known as the others, owing to its comparatively 
out-of-the-way situation. I had become acquainted 
with Mr. James Elliott, of Dymchurch, surveyor and 
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engineer of the great sea wall of the Romney Marshes, 
aman of much intelligence and experience, who had, 
exclusive of his professional duty, studied scientifically 
the changes in the district from Hythe to Appledore 
and Wye. We were both a little enthusiastic about 
Lymne ; and, having met and considered the peculiari- 
ties of the castrum, and how little it had produced for 
archzeological science, we resolved to excavate. As I 
could obtain no aid from the Government or from 
public bodies, I appealed to my friends; and the appeal 
was responded to promptly and nobly. Such was 
their liberality that towards the close of our work, I 
was obliged to check the generosity of the subscribers, 
having already in hand more money than we could 
use. As I fancied the labour would be more costly 
than it turned out to be, when I failed with the 
Treasury I wrote to the Duke of Wellington for the 
loan of some soldiers from Hythe. I had troubled his 
Grace not unfrequently before; and he always answered 
my letters; he was noted for answering letters. In 
this instance, however, no reply came. I had but 
recently given him some trouble about the Pharos at 
Dover ; and my impression is that I had tried his 
patience too far about matters he did not see the full 
importance of. My colleague, who, in the meantime 
had provided tried and proper men, smiled when I 
told him what I had done, and observed how fortunate 
it was that his Grace did not comply with my request. 
Better or more trustworthy men we could not have 
had; and they worked well, being almost daily superin- 
tended and directed by Mr. Elliott, I going once or 
twice a week, sometimes staying a couple of days, my 
headquarters being the inn at Westenhanger. 

These excursions were a very delightful change 
from the toil and anxieties of my London life; and I 
could make them the more frequently from the libe- 
rality of the London and South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, who gave me a free pass for as long as 1 might 
require it. My colleague was astonished, and asked 
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by what magic power I had prevailed over a Company 
he never could persuade to be so civil to him, although 
he had saved them thousands. I told him I had ap- 
pealed to that tender and sympathetic part of a Rail- 
way Company’s organisation, which iS as sensitive as 
that of individuals; the pocket. They saw the force 
of my reasoning ; and they soon found that the exca- 
vations attracted hundreds weekly ; and that it was to 
their interest to encourage them. The Brighton and 
South Coast Railway lightened the expenses of Mr. 
Lower and myself in a like gracious manner during 
our excavations at Pevensey. 

When we here speak of Lymne we mean Stutfall 
Castle, as this Roman fortress on the Saxon Shore is 
called. The walk from Hythe, now, and long since, 
associated with Mr. H. B. Mackeson, is by the side of 
the canal; the castrum being about midway between 
the hamlet of West Hythe and the village of Lymne. 
The approach from the high ground is almost startling 
in beauty and grandeur. Cornfields and meadows, 
hopfields and_ orchards passed by, the visitor stands 
upon the brink of an inland cliff overlooking the wide 
and extensive Romney Marsh, with its rich pastures 
studded with flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, 
and beyond, the British Channel and the coast of 
France. This tract of land has been subjected to 
many geological changes, as well as inroads of the sea, 
now effectually curbed by the Dymchurch Wall, main- 
tained at great cost. But this district could not pos- 
sibly have been submerged in the time of the Romans 
as some have supposed. It was then, as now, in- 
habited: the advance of the sea having been gradual, 
as at Reculver, and on the banks of the Medway up to 
the unfortunate town of Strood, now, from the apathy 
of the inhabitants and the Rochester Corporation, con- 
tinually flooded to the great sacrifice of property and 
life. The Romans, provident for both, embanked ; and 
to them must be ascribed the great mural defences of 
the Kentish coast and the Thames. 
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Our excavations verified the plan of the castrum, 
prepared by Mr. Thurston of Ashford; disclosed the 
character of the masonry of the walls, towers, and 
gateways, and the internal structures, so far as could 
be done under very peculiar circumstances. The cas- 
trum, at various remote periods, had been dislocated 
and heaved up and down, by landslips common to the 
district. From inscribed tiles it was ascertained that 
British Classiarii, or Marines, were quartered there, 
and were employed in building the castrum at a com- 
paratively late date ; and, from an inscribed altar built 
into the chief gateway, important evidence was ob- 
tained. The altar was encrusted with minute sea- 
shells, proving that it had laid for some time under 
the sea; and suggesting its having been brought from 
the Portus Lemanis to the eastward, now filled up by 
sand.! This castrum was one of a series built to defend 
the coast from the predatory invasions of the Saxons. 
When it was constructed, the Portus Lemanis was used 
as a port, and without military defence would have 
been conveniently open to the descent of the Saxons. 
That it lay to the eastward of Stutfall and Lymne was 
ever my opinion, as it was the opinion of Mr. Mackeson 
and others. Mr. Lewen, whose Paper in the Archao- 
logia is referred to in my colleague’s letter subjoined, 
appeared to be ignorant of what I had published ; 
and, in consequence, was rather severely rebuked by 
Mr. W. H. Black,’ who had personally studied the 
locality while we were excavating. It was obvious 
there was no wall on the south side of the castrum. 
On this point, Mr. Elhott’s letter is particularly in- 
teresting :— 

“ Dymchurch, Kent, 8th January 1866. 

“My pear Sir,—lI don’t know that you will find anything new in 


Mr. Lewen’s Paper that is new to you. His object was to prove that 
Hythe was really the Portus Lemanis. I think I have ascertained 


1See The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, and 
the supplementary Report on Lucavations at Lymne. 
2 Archeologia, vol. xl, Part 11. 
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what formed the defence of Stutfall at the fort next the marsh, where, 
if you remember, there was no wall to be found. I have no doubt 
now but that this part of the castrum was defended by a lake formed 
in the marsh. It is to be traced iv the marsh running parallel to the 
hill at about a quarter of a mile distant; and was intersected at 
three or four places by earth walls running at right angles, which 
divided the lake into so many portions: as there could have been but 
one outlet for the water (at Botolph’s Bridye) it would have been a work 
of time to have armed off the water so as to get access into the cas- 
trum. The land inclines to the hill from Botolph’s Bridge ; so that 
the water at the foot of the castram would be much the deepest 
art. 
: “A singular illustration of this took place this autumn. After 
one of the few showers we had, nearly the whole of the district 
referred to, from Hythe Oaks to Aldersgate Bridge, wag one sheet of 
water for two days ; the rest of the marsh being well above water. I 
don’t know if Mr. Lewen has entered into this. He sent me his 
paper to look through before he read it to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Singular enough, I had it when this flood took place. I had made 
out in my own wind before this what was the defence of the castrum ; 
and I told him how completely my previous opinion had been con- 
firmed. “ Yours faithfully, 
“©. R. Smith, Esqre.” “James Exciort, Jr.” 


Appended to the Report, a copy of which was pre- 
sented to every subscriber, is a rather elaborate essay 
by Mr. Elliott, on the past and present state of the 
Romney Marshes, with a plan of them as he considered 
them to have been at the early part of the Roman 
occupation. 

When we had resolved to finish our labours, we 
called a meeting of the subscribers at the castrum; 
and, at the close of the day, dined together at Hythe, 
forming a large party. Lord Strangford was asked to 
take the chair; but he insisted on my occupying that 
post of honour. When he proposed drinking my health, 
he spoke with great feeling and good sense, and with 
a spice of humour. “Gentlemen,” he said, referring to 
me and the subscription list, “he can dig; and to beg 
he is not ashamed.” 

At the time I did not notice it; but I afterwards 
found that my colleagues of the British Archeological 
Association were not altogether pleased with my inde- 
pendent action in making these researches. I was too 
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enthusiastic and earnest to understand, or to regard 
if I had understood, the occasional equivocal observa- 
tions ; the compliments seasoned with regrets that the 
Association had not been placed, nominally, at the 
head of the management of the excavations. Of course, 
as any other scheme than that of mine and Mr. Elhott 
would have probably meant failure, I could not at the 
time, as I have just observed, see the full scope and 
depth of what I subsequently felt was dissatisfaction. 
This was not shared in by the great body of my friends, 
and success always inclines us to good humour and 
toleration. 

My connection with Lymne has not yet ceased. I 
have three times given lectures or addresses on the 
castrum to large bodies; once, on the occasion of a 
visit by the Archeological Institute, at the request of 
my friend the Mayor of Hythe, Mr. H. B. Mackeson, 
who subsequently banqueted the numerous visitors. 
It was the second time I had met my friends of the 
Institute since the separation, or, as it is usually, but 
not elegantly, termed, “the split”; and I was prepared, 
after the banquet, to say something complimentary 
and agreeable ; and to answer some questions on the 
subject of my lecture ; but the President, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide (from whom I have ever received much 
kindness), prohibited speeches. Mr. Parker and others 
could have said something worth hearing on the 
church and on the fine old moated mansion at 
Westenhanger. I have since visited the castrum with 
antiquarian friends ; once, to assist Mr. Mackeson in 
the revival of his “Penny Rambles”, a species of in- 
tellectual entertainments originated by him, some years 
since, with the happiest results. Large numbers 
joined these excursions, which were pleasingly diver- 
sified by Mr. Mackeson’s explanation of the geology, 
of the botany, and of the archzeology of this attractive 
district. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 


Researches at Pevensey soon followed those at 
Lymne. My first visit to the noble remains of the 
Roman Anderida, was during a walk round the Kent 
and Sussex coasts. I had become acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Brooker of Alfriston, who communicated 
to me the rare gold British coins, of which so much 
historical use has been made ;’ and also a quantity of 
coins of the Lower Empire, found at the castrwm_ at 
Pevensey. Mr. Brooker had pressed me to stay a few 
days with him; and knowing the exact time of my 
arrival at Pevensey, had sent a chaise there to conduct 
me to Alfriston. On my arrival, finding he was offi- 
ciating as minister in a chapel, I attended the closing 
part of the service, and was pleased with the quiet, 
unpretending fervour with which he addressed the 
congregation. I had further proof of his pious earnest- 
ness in the family prayers, which were mostly extem- 
porised. In them he alluded to me as the stranger 
within his gates, and to my sister, as my dear relative 
at home. ‘he psalms were modified to express his 
strong feeling against the Poor Laws. His political 
opinions were based on a cross between republicanism 
and monarchy ; but, though in public he spoke strongly, 
in private he never obtruded his peculiar views. While 
I was with him the conversation ever took a literary 
or antiquarian turn ; and he drove me to see all the 
ancient and medieval remains in the neighbourhood. 
I was struck with the general correctness of his judg- 
ment, the result of deep thought and reflection. He 
afterwards was a Parliamentary candidate for Brighton 
on the Chartist principle, subjecting himself, as might 
have been expected, to what would generally be con- 
sidered an inglorious defeat ; but not by Mr. Brooker ; 
for he had a medal struck to record the fact of his 
gaining nineteen votes. 

1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i, pl. vii; Evans’s Coins of the Ancient 
Britons. 
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The great Roman fortress at Pevensey, representing 
Anderida, has been strangely overlooked by some of 
our best antiquaries. Horsley, misled by Dr. Tabor, 
places Anderida at Eastbourne, where there is nothing 
of what is required for a great military station on the 
Saxon Shore, such as Anderida must have been. 
Camden was equally unfortunate in locating it at 
Newenden on the site of a British earthwork. Most 
of the modern writers have thoughtlessly, down to the 
present day, adopted these erroneous notions; and, 
although the Rev. Arthur Hussey in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, and in the Sussex Archeological Collections, 
vol. vi, has clearly shown that the remains at Pevensey 
mark alike the Anderida of the Romans, and the 
Andredsceaster of the Saxons, yet almost year after 
year the most untenable speculations are printed, 
usually in ignorance even of what has been published. 
At the close of our excavations I printed our illus- 
trated “‘Report”,’ in which I embodied all the pros 
and cons; and all the glaring facts so eloquently dis- 
closed by the grand remains, and made clear by the 
excellent etchings of Mr. William Henry Brooke, 
whose services had also been given at Lymne. 

I repeat, for the benefit of such of my readers who 
have not yet visited Pevensey, that of all the walled 
Roman castra in England, this has the highest claims 
to our admiration. It is one of the largest in extent ; 
it is the best preserved; and approached either from 
the east or the west, it is grand and imposing. The 
visitor views it in much the same condition as it ap- 
peared to the eyes of the Romans themselves. Let 
him pause at a distance before he criticises the re- 
moved gates, and the time-worn facing of the stones 
and tiles; and he will wonder if the long space of 
fifteen centuries can possibly stand between him and 
the builders. Let him tear away the ivy that clings 
to the walls, and he will find the imprint of the 


1 Report on Excavations made on the Site of the Roman Castrum at 
Pevensey, in Sussex, London, 1858. 
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mason’s trowel as fresh as if the tool had smoothed the 
mortar a few months since. 

Of course, during the excavations, I saw much of 
my colleague, Mark Antony Lower, then in the prime 
of manhood and intellect, and working laboriously at 
his various heraldic and literary works, exclusive of 
the excellent and numerous essays he published in the 
Collections of the Sussex Archeological Society, of which 
he was one of the founders, or, rather, the founder. 
His friend and mine, Mr. Henry Campkin, F.8.A., has 
printed in the aforesaid Collections an excellent memoir 
of him to which but little could be added by me. 

On the occasion of my last visit to Lewes (page 14), 
I noticed a change in Lower’s personal appearance ; and 
his spirits were not, as before, bright and buoyant. 
On asking him the cause, he at once frankly told me 
that, for some time, his school had ceased to be remu- 
nerative; and that he was actually in debt some 
hundreds of pounds without any adequate resources 
to discharge it. I at once told him not to despair and 
what I had resolved on doing, and promptly. I took 
care to be at Mr. Harvey’s dinner party early ; and 
before Lower arrived I had received authority from 
the friends then assembled to raise money as a testi- 
monial to him for his services to literature and archeo- 
logy. Ina very short time he was relieved of pressing 
liabilities. As I had just been very successful at Lewes, 
Lower, with much confidence, suggested my adding a 
hundred or two to the testimonial by giving readings 
in other towns in Sussex, particularly at Brighton and 
Chichester ; and he thought it would strengthen me 
to secure the services of Harrison Ainsworth and Mark 
Lemon, observing that they were such warm friends 
they would be sure to consent. I doubted; but, at his 
request, wrote to both. Harrison Ainsworth promptly 
responded, justifying, in every way, Lower’s good 
opinion of him, excepting in the capacity of an elocu- 
tionist. Mark Lemon did not reply. At this I was 
not in the least surprised or discouraged ; and I pre- 
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pared to stand alone. But I discovered that Lower 
had wrongly estimated others as well as Mark Lemon. 
I could not, either at Brighton or at Chichester, induce 
those whose names were given to prepare the way 
for me; and so the testimonial was not helped in this 
manner in Sussex. In London, however, it fared 
better, from the help of some of his friends, among the 
more zealous of whom were the Revs. Thomas Hugo 
and Christmas, Messrs. Campkin, Alfred White, 
Chaffers, and his pupil, John E. Price. In a west-end 
hall a large audience contributed a substantial addi- 
tion to the testimonial, and a flattering reception to 
myself. Several actors were present, one of whom, 
not the least eminent, proposed a vote of thanks to 
me, adding a wish that I would make London my 
tuture dramatic arena. 


SITE OF ROMAN POTTERIES ON THE BANKS OF THE 
MEDWAY, 


My researches on the site of Roman potteries, on 
the south bank of the Medway, have extended over 
many years ; and are yet in progress ; for the district 
is very extensive, and only accessible at low water. 
I was introduced to them by Mr. Harrison, who, at 
the same time, brought me acquainted with the Rev. 
John Woodruff, of Upchurch, who had collected a 
large number of specimens of the fictile vessels fabri- 
cated in the potteries in the low land to the north of 
Upchurch, now called the Upchurch Marshes. With 
him I was ever on most friendly terms up to the time 
of his death. One of his latest acts of kindness was 
the entertainment of a party of the more enthusiastic 
members of the Congress of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Rochester, whom I conducted to the marshes ; 
‘and then to inspect his collections, now inherited, to- 
gether with his antiquarian taste, by his son, Mr. Cum- 
berland Henry Woodruff, F.S.A. Having thus made 
good my footing in this somewhat out-of-the-way dis- 
trict, | paid many visits, from time to time, on foot, 
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from Otterham Creek, beyond Lower Rainham, to 
Lower Halstowe and to the marshes leading to Sheer- 
ness, which enabled me to judge of the wide extent 
to which the land had been worked by the Roman 
potters; and, also, to discover traces of what I conclude 
were some of their habitations. 

At the same time, Mr. James Hulkes, through Mr. 
Humphrey Wickham, placed his yacht at the service 
of myself and friends. It was under the command of 
Mr. Henry Coulter, whose acquaintance I renewed 
when I came to reside near Strood, finding in him a 
warm-hearted and generous friend; whose loss to me 
cannot be replaced. His death was accelerated by one 
of the periodical overflowings of the Medway, on which 
I have much to say. By means of the well-provisioned 
yacht, armed with probing rods and light spades, and 
mud boots, we never failed to extricate from the creeks 
large quantities of pottery, which for some flaw or im- 
perfection had been thrown aside by the makers. Of 
almost infinite variety in shape, dimension, and pattern, 
the pottery has generally such a marked character in 
colour and ornamentation, that it has acquired the 
name of “Upchurch Pottery”, although it is not to 
be supposed that it was made nowhere else; yet, 
such was the extent of the manufactories, that it must 
have been sent to various parts of the province ; the 
situation being well adapted for conveyance by water.’ 
Like modern pottery, the manufactories of the ancients 
can often be recognised by certain distinctive peculiari- 
ties, as, for example, those in the district of the New 
Forest, at Ewell, and at Castor ; each has a very marked 
character, and all are different from the Upchurch 
fabric. 

These marshes are an interesting study for the geo- 
logist as well as the antiquary. When the Romans 
inhabited and worked the land it lay high and dry, 


1] have printed in the sixth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua an 
elaborate account of the site, together with engravings of the leading 
types of the pottery. 
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and the Medway must have been confined within com- 
paratively narrow limits. It was probably sometime 
after the Romans had left before the sea began to 
make inroads and submerge hundreds of acres. There 
was time enough tor the earth to accumulate two or 
three feet over the débris of the kilns, ere the creeks 
formed, and washed the remains into their beds where 
we now find them. As wide tracts of good land have 
been lost within the memory of man, it is probable 
that the serious change did not take place before the 
middle ages; and it is too certain that in modern times 
the inundations are rapidly increasing. The Romans 
understood embanking, as their noble works on various 
parts of the sea coast demonstrate; and they regarded 
the public health and safety, the salus populi. On the 
western bank of the Medway, where the land is yearly 
submerged, Roman funereal interments are found ; and 
the same at Strood. Here we have clear evidence that 
in the Saxon times the floods, which are yearly allowed 
to carry with them dened disease, and death, were 
then unknown. The Saxon Cemetery adjoined the 
Roman, and both were secure from any € apprehensions 
of deluges. History and science warn in vain. A rich 
Corporation i in a Cathedral town with a large popula- 
tion, year after year, placidly permits a ruinous watery 
Hey atenion which common engineering skill could stop 
for ever in a very short time. With land, houses, and 
streets periodically standing three and four feet in salt 
water, impregnated with pestilential matter, it is the 
height of irony and mockery to hear talked about, as 
being actually in existence, a Medway Conservancy 
bed and a Corporation. 

The friends whom I remember as accompanying me 
and Mr. Wickham in our researches in the Upchurch 
Marshes, were Wright, Fairholt, E. B. Price, Edwin 
Keet, Chaffers, Jerdan and Dunkin. We always met 
overnight at Strood (1 being the guest of Mr. Wick- 
ham) as we had to embark at Chatham, at an ear ly 
hour. Jerdan was a little annoyed once, when 


IDENTITIES, MISTAKEN, AND REAL. 2h ee 


Mr. Dunkin printed a half serious, half humorous 
report of our excursion in one of the local papers, 
describing each of us, and connecting him with The 
Lnterary Gazette, of which he was editor. Some- 
times a paragraph will have extraordinary vitality, as 
was the fate of this; it reappeared in several period- 
icals ; and, a long time after, came to me from France 
in Galignan’s Messenger. I have since conducted 
many to the marshes by way of Rainham; among 
them Miss Meteyard, previous to, and on account of, 
her writing The Life of Wedgwood. In this route, 
I and my friends have often experienced the hospital- 
ity of Mr. William Walter, of Berengrave, near Rain- 
ham, who has a large collection of Roman pottery and 
other remains from the neighbourhood. 

My landlord of the inn at Upchurch was on the 
scene of the mutiny at the Nore. He and another 
were in a boat, and were ordered by Adnwral Parker 
himself, whom they plainly saw, to stop. As they 
rowed the harder, a shot was fired over them; but 
they got safe to Sheerness. The mutiny at the Nore 
recalls the case of mistaken identity, related, I think 
on the authority of Sir Samuel Romilly, of a gentle- 
man from the West of England who was accused 
wrongfully of having been in some way connected with 
the mutiny, and executed before he could bring evi- 
dence of his innocence. This, of course, was from 
ocular error ; mistaken identity from ear will also occur, 
as it has repeatedly with myself. When at Andover, 
some years since, after a long walk, I left my knapsack 
at an hotel. Not long after, my cousin Frederick 
Roach, from the Isle of Wight, put up for a few hours 
at the same hotel. On leaving, the waiter remarked, 
as he was driving off, that he had not taken his parcel. 
My cousin replied that he had no parcel to take. “Yes, 
Sir,” said the waiter, “that which you left in the 
morning.” Both were positive. ‘Did you see me 

1 Alas! I am writing this on my return from his funeral. It is 


something, to be thought, in any faculty, like so good a man. 
FF 
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leave it 7” asked my cousin. “No, Sir; but I heard 
you; and { can swear to your voice.” The knapsack 
was produced; bearing my name. On the other hand, 
I have been frequently recognised by my voice in the 
dark. As one instance occurred at Lower Halstowe 
Church a very few years since, I shall not much digress 
in telling it. The sexton is blind; which I did not 
know, when I put some friends under his guidance 
while I remained on the outside. They soon found 
that he was blind; but were astonished when he told 
them that I was with them. On asking how it was 
possible he could tell, as I did not know him; he re- 
plied that I had visited the church some years before 
with Mr. Bland ; and that he was certain of my voice. 

It is probable that, in a future volume, I may have 
more to write on the sites of the Upchurch potteries. 
The subject has not been exhausted ; and, at the pre- 
sent moment, I am prosecuting researches with the 
assistance of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., and Mr. 
George Dowker, F.G.S. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


It is difficult, almost impossible, to measure the 
flight of time, even in our own contracted span. Can 
it be true that sixteen years have passed since we fol- 
lowed Fairholt to his grave in the Brompton Ceme- 
tery? It is so. I find some eight or nine of those 
who were his chief mourners yet living. May they 
be spared, not only to read this tribute to the memory 
of our friend, but also the volume which would be re- 
quired to render full justice to his literary and artistic 
productions. Sir Noél Paton has kindly entrusted to 
me numerous letters from Fairholt to himself and to 
his brother; while, as his executor, I am in possession 
of a considerable number, throwing light on his pro- 
fessional career, his early difficulties and trials, and 
his rapid rise and success. Connected as I was with 
him, there are many of my own letters, and also of 


Wright, Halliwell, and Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, chiefly 
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relating to illustrations of various works. Then there 
are what he calls ‘‘ Memoranda of his Life and Times,” 
which, unfortunately, only extend from 1833 to 
August 1835, and a Journey Book, beginning June 
23rd, 1849, and ending October 23rd m the same 
year. As the latter includes visits with myself to the 
Isle of Wight and Sandwich, I propose printing it in 
the Appendix. Of the former, all that relates to 
Derbyshire I have transferred to Mr. Ll. Jewitt for 
The Reliquary, in which it has recently appeared. In 
the biographical notice I have printed of him in the 
sixth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua I have en- 
deavoured to include a list of his publications; but I 
fear it is not complete ; and certainly it does not in- 
clude many articles in periodicals. Thus when I speak 
of a watch in The Mirror, vol. xxviii, as his earliest 
drawing and engraving on wood, I have since noted an 
account by him in vol. xxix of the same work, on 
“ Well Flowering in Derbyshire,” with a wood-cut 
from his sketch. 

I find that in early life he wrote several dramatic 
pieces. One, which is metrical, called Arcadian 
Quarrels, possesses unquestionable merit. It was 
evidently suggested by some of Planché’s early ex- 
travaganzas. He imbibed, when quite a boy, a 
strong taste for the drama and for the stage. I find 
several MS. playbills for private theatricals by himself 
and the Rimbaults in Denmark Street, Soho; and a 
letter from W. H. Cubison, asking him to prepare for 
rehearsal the parts of Miss Goneril and Elderberry in 
Amateurs and Actors, and Doubleton in He’s no Con- 
jurer, This letter, as well as one from Mr. Edney his 
schoolmaster, dated April 19th, 1831, to ask him. to 
attend with a specimen of his drawing, before a Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts, is addressed to him at 
11, Clim (? Clink) Street, Baalzephon Street, Long Lane, 
Southwark. In his Journal, at this time, it does not 
appear where he was living. Seldom do we get such 
minute particulars of early life as he has given 
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of his own. It is unfortunate that they break off at 
so early a period ; but it is easily accounted for. The 
cares and anxieties of such an active and industrious 
life as his, incessant occupation getting yearly more 
laborious, preclude opportunity and disposition for at- 
tending to much beyond the necessities of life. But 
such was his indefatigable perseverance in his profes- 
sion; such his indomitable industry with pen as well 
as pencil, that it would not be difficult to trace him in 
periodicals and in his own especial works, throughout 
the course of his fruitful life. 

Our acquaintance commenced in Liverpool Street, 
while I was acting as secretary to the Numismatic 
Society, for which he had been engaged to execute 
drawings. No one was equal to him for fidelity ; and 
consequently he was sought for by the chief numis- 
matists ; and the works of Messrs. Hawkins, Evans, 
and Beale Poste, are sufficient to show his excellence 
in this department of his art. The coins of Carausius 
and Allectus in the Collectanea Antiqua, and the 
plates in the Richborough volume and in Roman Lon- 
don, perhaps show best of all the power and truthfulness 
of his drawing and engraving. He was employed also 
by the late Mr. Seth Stevenson for his Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, a valuable work richly illustrated ; but 
not yet published. Latterly he actually engraved the 
coins without first drawing them ; and, as is the usual 
practice, transferring the drawing to the plate as a 
cuide for the burin. 

Our first excursion together was to Silchester, for 
sketches for The Archeological Album; and then we 
walked from Gravesend to Cliffe, Cowling, and various 
places in the Hundred of Hoo, finishing the two days’ 
walk at Strood Fair in the evening. He enjoyed the 
shows with reflective curiosity, connecting them with 
similar exhibitions in the middle ages, and with 
pastimes of the days of old with which he was so well 
acquainted. His heart was in towns and with people, 
noticing manners, customs and habits; and in after 
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years, when he visited me at Strood, he usually pro- 
posed at the close of day a walk through the streets of 
Strood, Rochester, and Chatham; and he especially 
liked this ramble of a Saturday evening when the 
streets are most crowded. Those were joyous days 
when we went together to Sandwich to make illustra- 
tions for the Richborough volume; to assist Mr. Rolfe 
in his researches at Osengal, and to visit with him the 
various interesting places around Sandwich. ‘This se- 
cluded town, upon which the hand of improvement 
has dealt leniently, had great attractions for Fairholt. 
He never tired in exploring its sinuous streets of old 
houses, many of which are of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ; and the churches, and town records. 
Mr. Rolfe had a large miscellaneous collection of works 
of ancient art, which together with the friendly recep- 
tion that ever awaited us, combined to make Sandwich 
looked forward to with pleasure, and left with regret. 
The excavations of Mr. Neville took him to Chester- 
ford; and Saffron Walden and its neighbourhood con- 
tributed subjects for his pencil. On these occasions 
he was a welcome visitor to Mr. Joseph Clarke and 
the family at the Roos, near Walden. That he was a 
favourite there and everywhere could well be under- 
stood by all who knew him, and his unaffected and 
agreeable manners. When Lord Londesborough: was 
projecting his Miscellanea Graphica, he consulted me 
as to the artist to be employed. An eminent draughts- 
man had been recommended to him, and he was about 
to write to engage him. I suggested that if there were 
two of equal merit, as the one elected would have to be 
much in the house, it would be better to secure him 
who would be the more companionable. His lordship 
quickly replied : “Of course ; I will have Fairholt.” 
His visits to the continent were frequent, as The 
Art Journal testifies. An excursion with me to the 
Rhine and Moselle bears its fruit in the second volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua, and in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, in which by his 
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assistance I introduced the altars to the Dew Matres 
and Matrone, ventilating an ancient provincial myth 
which had hitherto almost escaped notice. The view 
of the grand Roman sepulchral monument at Igel, 
near Treves, which he sketched for my own work, is a 
gem of artistic beauty and a good specimen of his 
vigorous and faithful style. He was rapid in sketch- 
ing as well as correct. He could sketch the entire 
street of a town, while the horses of the stage coach 
were being changed. I witnessed his making an ex- 
cellent drawing of Aix-la-Chapelle from an eminence 
in an incredibly short time. Mr. Mackeson who, on 
one occasion, accompanied him to Germany, speaks in 
rapture of his companionable qualities, which so en- 
hanced the intellectual. The following characteristic 
letter refers to the excursion preparatory to his com- 
munication to The Art Journal, on Albert Durer, his 
works, etc. 


“11, Montpelier Square, Oct. 29th, 1855. 


“ Dear SmitH,—I am at home again, having been so far tost about 
on the sea all night from Antwerp, that I am only too glad to be 
at rest. 

“T found Holland a singularly curious and peculiar country, unlike 
any other on the face of the globe. I was greatly interested with 
the whole thing; but much disgusted with the extortion and 
rascality of the people ; and the climate is too malarious to be safe 
for anything but eels, toads, and Dutchinen. 

* Halliwell went with me. He had never been out of England 
before. There would have been nothing to interest you in Holland. 
I had the luck to pick up some very curious old books about Ancient 
Pageantry, which will make my collection the finest and most perfect 
I know of.! I have also bought a most wonderful old jug of 1594. 

“* My more immediate object in writing is, to ask your advice about 
my being on the Council of the Middlesex Archzeologists. Shall I 
say ‘Yes’? Do you think it well? Give me your honest advice, 
and I will follow it. I find a note was sent, some days ago, asking 
me if I would be on the Council. I cannot work for it; but I will 


1 It was bequeathed to the Society of Antiquaries of London. I 
added to it an incompleted MS. on this subject on which Mr. Fairholt 
was at work to within a short time of his death. 
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accept as you are on it, if I am able to help you or them. In fact, I 
will be guided by you. “ Yours ever, 


“C, Roach Smith, Esq., “FR. W. FarrHout.” 
Liverpool Street, City.” 


Besides the numerous illustrations he executed for 
my own works, which brought us continually into per- 
sonal intercourse, my London collections were of some 
use to him for his own publications. Thus, in the 
Preface to his Costume im England, he says :—“ But 
my thanks are especially due to Charles Roach Smith, 
Esq., F.S.A., who may be said to have devoted a life 
and a fortune to the collection and preservation of a 
museum of London antiquities, unrivalled for its 
curiosity and interest. The liberality of this gentle- 
man has enabled me to enrich my pages with some 
valuable and curious illustrations, and is a laudable 
example to other collectors.” This work contains up-, 
wards of 500 engravings drawn on wood by the 
author. 

A subsequent volume, entitled Tobacco : its History 
and Associations, is one of many pleasing remembrances 
of Fairholt as an author and a friend. This letter 
accompanied a presentation copy. 


(From Montpelier Square.) “ June 30th, 1859. 


‘‘ Dear SmitH,—I send you by post the first copy I have been 
able to obtain of the Tobacco Book. 

«You will see I have amplified the last few pages. I was obliged 
to do so, to make up the proper quantity. You will see I have got 
in a note your anecdote of Canon Bennett of Canterbury (p. 329). 
The story of the family of the young lady who were vilified as 
smokers (and which you will find on the same page), is connected 
with yourself. 

«You will have in this volume what no one will know of; some 
attempts of mine at rhyme. The German songs at p. 203 and p. 
221, were translated for me into literal prose ; and from that I have 
reconstructed them into English verse. 

“ You have, therefore, in this volume an example of my prose and 
verse ; my drawing and engraving; and of all in fact that makes 
me what I am. 
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“Take it ; and be assured the pleasantest part of my labour was 
the few lines I dedicated to you. 
“CC. Roach Smith, Esq., ‘s Yours ever, 
Temple Place, Cuxton Road, “FR, W. FarrHo tt.” 
Strood, near Rochester, Kent.” 


In a letter of July 15th he says:—‘“ There have 
been two reviews, both very favourable; one in The 
Critic; the other in The Morning Advertiser. Curi- 
ously enough, the only extract given in the latter is 
that about myself in the dedication to you, which, 
they say, is written in a nice spirit. All people seem 
to like the book.” 

This dedication I am induced to print at length, 
more from what he tells of himself, than from what he 
says of me. 


“To CHarLes Roacu Smiru, Esq., of Temple Place, 
Strood, Kent. 


“My DEAK ; : 
mores dedit’ BIEND, —It was a custom with the old English 
esteem ; and to mite their works to persons for whom they felt 
I desire, in this instanc®, such dedications serve as familiar prefaces. 
name on the page. to revive the practice ; and I inscribe your 

“You, who know my early u,. : : 
choice of subject. Born in London, at! will feel no surprise of my 
of St. Paul’s until I had reached my te never haying becn oul ot aa 
warehouse, where my father worked, bo the taba 
my first remembrances are, of rolling in the tobe) play-croundoaene 
children would roll in a hay field; and playing acco ey a ani 
in the empty barrels. In after years, when I helped enids and ee 
manufacture many hundreds of pounds of jobace ea a wy 
thought that my pen and pencil would be called into use over . ae 
like this. I am willing to think, however, that the peculiar mee 
my early training have been of use. ee 

“ Disliking my father’s trade, and, through many dittculties 
happily emancipating myself, tobacco had not that charm for me that 
you and others find in it. But I hope these pages will show that I 
have no narrow notions on a pleasure in which I cannot participate ; 
but rather an honest detestation of that want of Christian ielesnes 
which has induced some persons to denounce a harmless indulgence 
as if it were a moral evil. I should be untrue to my father’s memory 
‘an honest man and a good smoker’, if I did not contradict such 
gratuitous imputations. If I am proud of anything, it is of my 
father and his seventy-two years of industry and integrity. 

“That you are a ‘good smoker’ also, I have had experience, at home 
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and abroad, where I have examined, in your society, many of the 
finest relics of antiquity, the study of which has been the solace of 
our lives. In you I shall find a gentle critic ; you will estimate, by 
your own experience, that which few who read consider, the time and 
trouble requisite to gather into one volume the results of reading 
many a score; and I have been embarrassed in my task of conden- 
sation by the abundance, rather than by the paucity, of my materials, 

“T will not offer you any laudation here ; friendship is too sacred 
for public display. I only wish that while one copy of this little 
book remains, it should exist to record the sincere esteem I feel 
for you. 

“11, Montpelier Square, “<F, W. FairHort.” 

“Brompton, London, June 1, 1859.” 


Fairholt does not appear to have noted the very 
remarkable absence of the word tobacco in Shake- 
speare, and of all allusion to tobacco-smoking. He 
gives instances of reference to both in Ben Jonson and 
his contemporaries, usually in dispraise and ridicule. 
I think that this omission is not accidental. Ben 
Jonson and others may probably have had an aversion 
to tobacco-smoking; but it is equally probable that 
their sycophancy to James I and his prejudices may 
have prompted them; while Shakespeare, taking an 
opposite view, was too conscientious to gratify his 
royal patron’s insane conceit at the expense of truth ; 
at the same time refraining from praising tobacco to 
avoid giving: offence. 

When, some few years since, I was the guest of Mr. 
William Bragge of Sheffield (on the occasion of my 
giving a lecture in that town), I had an opportunity 
of examining his large and costly collection of tobacco- 
pipes, including, I think, every example that Fairholt 
has engraved, and many most elaborately worked, and 
expensively decorated. This unique collection was 
worthily accompanied by a most extensive library of 
works on tobacco; a catalogue of which Mr. Bragge 
has lately published. | 

Possessing a high sense of honour, Fairholt was 
extremely sensitive to the slightest departure from 
the strict line of probity and fair dealing; and he did 
not hesitate to speak and to write his mind when duty 

GG 
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called upon him to break silence. When, in 1852, the 
Society of Antiquaries, at the instigation of Mr. John 
Bruce, the Treasurer, supported by the President, Lord 
Stanhope, carried, by what was termed a coup de main, 
their project for reducing the yearly subscription, 
Fairholt voted against the measure ; and he wrote the 
next day to the former to know how the Council in- 
tended treating the compounders who had trusted to 
their honour. The reply shows how completely it was 
regarded by the Council as a matter of business in the 
ordinary way. One of them considered the state of 
compounders similar to that of a person who paid a 
heavy tax a few days before it was repealed; or, as 
that of a person who had bought a lottery ticket next 
in number to the great prize! The projectors of the 
measure relied on the new low subscription increasing 
the funds of the Society by the great additional influx 
of Fellows, and on their literary contributions also. 
The opposition had no belief in either of these results 
as being of permanent advantage. I and others ad- 
vocated the retention of the old subscription, electing 
at the same time a list, carefully chosen, of Honorary 
Fellows, whose antiquarian services should be con- 
sidered as equivalent to pecuniary contribution. I 
have not leisure or inclination to look into the statis- 
tics of the Society at the present day; but the col- 
lapse of the Archeologia, or, its non-appearance at the 
regulated time, is certainly not evidence of the sound- 
ness of Mr. Bruce’s and Lord Stanhope’s imagined 
reformation. 

Mr. Fairholt having left his Shakespearean collec- 
tions to the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, I was per- 
mitted to place an enamelled brass tablet to his 
memory in the church, almost close to the monument 
of the great poet. My visit to Stratford with Mr. 
Waller to superintend the fixing of the memorial, will 
be spoken of hereafter. We were joined by Mr. 
Joseph Mayer and Mr. Mackeson, and passed together 
a few days most agreeably. 
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ROMAN AND SAXON REMAINS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT.’ 
GEORGE HILLIER. 


Mr. John Dennett’s discoveries (see p. 25, ante) did 
not create the sensation or attention they deserved. 
It was reserved for Mr. George Hillier of Ryde, to 
extend researches upon Chessell Down with such suc- 
cess that the antiquarian world was forced to give 
them some consideration; while the general public, 
with the vague curiosity and wonder with which it 
regards anything novel and mysterious, was attracted 
to this remote and secluded locality ; and the news- 
papers recorded, with more or less accuracy, the par- 
ticulars of Mr. Hillier’s discoveries. Mr. Hillier had 
introduced himself to me in connection with a pam- 
phlet or guide to Arundel, or to Arundel Castle ; and 
I accompanied him there and to places in the vicinity, 
Bignor included, walking thence, upon the Roman Road, 
to Chichester. I found him full of intelligence, an 
admirable artist, and an untiring and agreeable com- 
panion. About this time he deciphered and printed 
the “Letters of Charles I to Colonel Titus”, in a very 
interesting and well-written narrative of the attempted 
escapes of the King from Carisbrooke Castle; and 
subsequently he commenced The History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Isle of Wight, in quarto, illustrated by him- 
self. This he did not live to complete; or, indeed, to 
do much more than commence it well, introducing ex- 
cellent plates of the Chessell Down discoveries. 

Mr. Hillier’s services I have endeavoured to render 
justice to in several works; and in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. vi, to which he contributed some valuable 
etchings and woodcuts. The ornaments, weapons, im- 
plements, and utensils from the cemetery upon Chessell 
Down enable us to make a comparison with those of 
Kent, which in several remarkable instances they so 
closely resemble ; and so far tend to show that Beda, 
when he wrote that the Saxon settlers in Kent and in 
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the Isle of Wight sprang from a common origin, had 
authority, written, or traditional, for the assertion. In 
the Glossary of Isle of Wight Words, by my brother 
and myself, I state that I have also traced an affinity 
in the dialect. 

Hillier received full permission to excavate from the 
landlord, the Hon. A’Court Holmes, who throughout 
behaved to him most kindly and liberally; giving him 
also right over the remains excavated. This was 
something more than liberal; it was generous. It 
enabled Hillier to proceed with more decision, and 
more effectually; for besides the labour and intelli- 
gence required for such. researches, they are costly ; 
and considerable expense had been incurred at Ches- 
sell, as was shown in the sequel. The ultimate desti- 
nation of the Chessell antiquities soon became a 
question. There can be no doubt but that the Isle of 
Wight would have been the fittest place, had there 
been any suitable receptacle; and had there been an 
application to Mr. Hillier, such as would have met 
the exigencies of the case. But these requisites were 
wanting ; and when Mr. Hillier ceded the collection to 
Lord Londesborough, he relieved himself from what 
would have been an incumbrance ; placed the precious 
objects in security ; and freed himself from pecuniary 
liabilities which he had incurred. He was now, how- 
ever, subjected to sharp and severe attacks in the 
local papers. The results to science from his researches 
were not duly weighed ; he was not praised for extri- 
cating from the earth materials made immediately 
useful as historical evidence in an obscure epoch ; but 
he was censured for not depositing them in a particular 
place not prepared to receive them. I endeavoured, 
in reply to the attacks, to place the matter in dispute 
in a proper and just light. The following letter from 
Fairholt is explanatory of the case, and characteristic 
of the writer. 


' Some of Fairholt’s letters, and most of Wright’s, are without 
date: this, however, can usually be ascertained from portions of the 
contents. 
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“ Londesborough’ Lodge, Scarborough. 


“ Dear SuitH,—Thank you much for your note. It is pleasant to 
hear of you when one can’t see you; particularly as you are always 
the same good friend. I rather expect to be home next Wednesday. 
You have no idea how fine ’tis here; sunshine and sea-air is all the 
world to me; and I enjoy the place greatly. Lord L. goes out so 
regularly shooting, that I see very little of him. He is fearful that 
I did not express myself strongly enough to you when I wrote about 
the balance, and the rings, etc., which you sent. He says he is 
perfectly charmed with them. 

“Don’t mistake me about ‘the row’ over the Isle of Wight matters. 
You ought to defend Hillier ; and all else who have been civil to 
you; but I cannot yet help thinking that Mr. ’s vulgar attack 
should have been left to itself. Why condescend to notice such 
scribbling? I believe it gives such men a false importance. It 
elevates nobodies into somebodies. Ifa lady who vends her piscatory 
treasures obtained in the refined neighbourhood of Billingsgate, uses 
the strong language of that locality, with an equally strong intention 
towards yourself; I fear, by putting yourself on a level with her, 
you might possibly err with the delicate female. The world might 
cruelly leave you to fight it out ; and only be amused at the fun. 

“The tone of Mr. ’s letter to Mr. Holmes was sufficiently 
vulgar to be its own damnation, particularly in the last paragraph 
about Isle of Wight pirates. But it is evident such a man wanted 
to be the bully to draw Mr. Holmes out. He ought to have failed ; 
and been left to a neglect which, only, can be a proper punishment 
for a loud brawler. 

“T know I have a good deal of German blood in my veins, and 
possess considerable powers of endurance. I am, in fact, rather 
thick-skinned and phlegmatic. Still, I believe, I can steadily resent 
any personalities ; and I believe I do not lose in the long run by a 
quiet course. Mind, I think it is a duty to defend a friend at all 
risks, even against your judgment, if your friend wants or wishes 
it. I only argue, which I always will do, against giving every vulgar 
bully a chance of drawing you out for the amusement of himself and 
friends whenever he pleases. I think he ought to fail in such an 
attempt. 

“On my return I think I shall stop at York ; and again at Peter- 
borough, as I have not seen either place properly. I am going to 
Holland with Chaffers in about a fortnight, 1 hope. And then stay 
quietly at home for the winter. I am delighted to see your Roman 
London circular. Pray calculate on my utmost aid. 

“ Yours ever truly, 
“©. Roach Smith, Esq., “PB. W. FarrHo.t.” 
“ Liverpool Street, City.” 


The censurers of Hillier were old personal friends of 
mine. They resented for some few years my inter- 
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ference in his behalf; but ultimately resumed friendly 
connections. Before, however, the Saxon antiquities 
were parted with, and anterior to the full completion 
of the excavations, Mr. Hillier exhibited the entire 
collection to a large party assembled upon the spot. 
It included the Hon. A’Court Holmes (now Lord 
Haytesbury) and family; Sir John Simeon and 
family; the neighbourmg gentry; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Wright, Mr. Fairholt, Sir Charles and 
Lady Fellowes, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hearn; the Rev. 
H. W. Wilberforce, Dr. B. Barrow, Mr. Cramer and 
Mr. Wavell of Ryde; Mr. G. R. Corner, Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, Mr. Chaffers, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Way, Mr. 
J. A. Barton, Mr. John Lock, Mrs. Foquett, and 
myself. Mr. Hiller explained the position in the 
graves of the various remains; then I followed with a 
comparison between them and those of Kent and other 
counties, Wright concluding with some general histori- 
cal observations. Mr. and Mrs. Holmes supplemented 
the proceedings with a lunch sent from Westover, thus 
terminating most agreeably a meeting altogether re- 
markable and unique. 

The cemetery presented the appearance of a well- 
filled churchyard, with graves recently made. No 
mounds had previously indicated the position of the 
graves; but that originally there had been some kind 
of mark, there can be no doubt. Slabs of Compton 
Bay stone were upon some of the graves, inducing Mr. 
Hillier to believe that they had been used as the 
modern head-stones. But they were uninscribed. 
There was nothing to tell who were the tenants of the 
tombs; and although some, from the rich ornaments 
and decorated weapons, must have been of wealth and 
high position, there had not been accorded to them 
the scanty history now often afforded to the lowest ; 
or even their bare names. It remained for us to assign 
them to their proper epoch and nation, standing as in- 
terpreters between the living and the dead. 

In the evening came a public dinner at the “Bugle 
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Inn” at Newport, to which I had been invited as the 
guest. I had for some years been well schooled to 
bear with fortitude and good humour the uncongenial 
burdens to which we often get subjected when we 
little expect, and perhaps little deserve them; yet a 
public dinner was an unlooked for responsibility which 
I did not imagine I could have incurred. But it was 
settled to be; and I had no choice but to accept it as 
a compliment, as it was intended to be, and as it 
really was. Sir John Simeon presided, and was sup- 
ported by the Hon. A’Court Holmes (now Lord 
Haytesbury), and his son, Mr. W. Leonard Holmes 
A’Court ; the Mayor of Newport, Mr. C. W. Estcourt, 
supported by the Ex-Mayor, Mr. Francis Pittis, 
acting as Vice-President. As I look over the list of 
names of those who attended,' and the letters of others 
who were prevented from being personally present, it 
would be affectation to pretend to be insensible to the 
honour of the reception accorded me; the more flatter- 
ing, inasmuch as, although given in the heart of my 
native island, my numerous hosts were in no way a 
family party, my cousins John and Frederick Roach 
being the only relatives who were present. 

Sir John Simeon was an accomplished man, well 
versed in literature, and highly popular as a landlord. 
‘“‘T care not a rush”, he observed to me at the dinner 
table, ‘what a man’s religious opinions may be, or to 
what particular party he belongs, so long as he is con- 
sistent.” I shall be excused for repeating here a brief 
portion of his speech, which I select because it is the 
least personal, and is of general application. 


“The science of the real antiquary is not of a narrow and limited 
character. To him, every relic which he picks up or secures, is 
pregnant with instruction, as bearing upon the history or the social 
life or habits of some past age. To him archeology is a species of 
comparative anatomy, which enables him to reconstruct the whole 
fabric of an extinct civilisation from the waifs and fragments thrown 
up by the stream of time, much as the geologist reproduces the huge 


1 Printed, together with a full report of the dinner, in the 
Appendix to the fourth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua. 
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antediluvial animal from the fossil bones and scattered remains. 
The real antiquary is the man who, in his care for and appreciation 
of details, mever forgets the great general objects, for which alone 
details are valuable ; while, on the other hand, the great object for 
which he is engaged never so far dazzles and blinds him as to induce 
him to neglect those details, which afford the only means of testing 
the truth and validity of the theories which they ought to illustrate. 
In addition to this, and above all, he should be a man of large and 
liberal mind, ready to distribute from his stores of knowledge, and 
to utilise them for the general advantage, with no mean envy or 
jealousy of the success of the discoveries of others ; in a word, the 
honest, large-hearted, free-handed steward of wisdom, not her grudg- 
ing, close-fisted, miserly monopolist.” 


Invitations were numerous for the following day, for 
the evening of which we had engaged ourselves to the 
Isle of Wight Philosophical Society at Ryde. I and 
most of the visitors from London breakfasted with 
Mr. Thomas Faulkner, F.S.A., of Shide Hill House, a 
valued friend whom I had long known in London, and 
with whom I was ever in most friendly intercourse, 
down to the time of his recent death at Broadfields, near 
Arreton. Most of these then walked over St. George’s 
Down to Arreton Manor House, my mother’s birth- 
place, and, almost from childhood, my second home, 
where, since the dispersion of my own family, I have 
for many years established my headquarters during my 
visits to the Island. The house, one of several fine old 
manorial residences in the island, is of the time of 
James I, and possesses much of its original character. 
Two of the rooms are panelled with oak richly carved, 
especially over the fireplaces. The subject of carving in 
the upper room, where the fireplace remains without 
alteration, is Abraham offering up Isaac, in high relief, 
and well executed. The church also having been 
examined, and Mr. F. Roach’s collection of coins, our 
agreeable visit terminated in a lunch ; and we returned 
to Newport to prepare for the evening’s engagement 
at Ryde. 

As two hundred and fifty invitations were issued, 
the Society secured the use of the Masonic Hall, all of 
the arrangements being under the direction of Mr. 
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Benjamin Barrow (now Dr. Barrow, and ex-Mayor of 
Ryde). Colonel F. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., was in the 
chair ; and the company, which was large, included 
the chief of the gentry of Ryde and the eastern part 
of the island. 

I may well be excused for not doing more than 
alluding to Colonel Harcourt’s flattering address ; and 
to my own remarks, printed as cited above. Mr. 
Webster, Q.C., Mr. John Henry Hearn, and Dr. 
Barrow spoke strongly and sensibly on the advantage 
of having a public museum in the island, in which the 
Chessell Down antiquities could be deposited. Mr. 
Hearn suggested Carisbrooke Castle as the site; 
this idea was, soon after, well ventilated; and the 
papers printed, week after week, notices of what was 
to be done under the patronage of Prince Albert. 
Nothing, however, came of it. Dr. Wilkins succeeded 
in forming and keeping together, at Newport, the 
nucleus of a museum; and the energy and earnestness 
of Dr. Barrow did the same for Ryde; but up to the 
present day, the Island has no public museum. Al- 
most all towns can show something to illustrate art 
and science, yet Chatham and Rochester, with some 
40,000 inhabitants, cannot support a museum; and 
even the theatre is not frequented by what is called 
the upper class. Chatham once had what was called a 
museum ; but its existence was of brief duration, and 
it had to be sold ! 

But, although collective energy and perseverance 
did not achieve much for the early history of the 
Island, individual enterprise was successful. Mr. Hillier 
continued his researches; and in him Mr. William 
Spickernell, who discovered a Roman villa at Caris- 
brooke, found an able colleague. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the illustrations he supplied for the 
account I published in the sixth volume of the Col- 
lectanea Antiqua. In the Rev. E. B. James the ex- 
cavated villa found a conservator to whose good taste 
and public spirit are due its preservation and accessi- 
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bility. This, the first instance of the discovery of the 
remains of Roman buildings in the Island, was, some 
years after, followed by an equally unexpected disclo- 
sure made at Combly by Mr. John Lock, who brought 
to light portions of a Roman structure of a humbler 
kind; and now Captain Thorp has revealed, on the 
estate of Lady Oglander, at Morton, near Brading, a 
spacious villa, the full extent of which is not yet ascer- 
tained. Under the direction of Messrs. J. E. and 
Hilton Price it may be expected that the excava- 
tions will be exhaustive. It will most probably appear 
that the building indicates an establishment of a com- 
prehensive kind, which must have demanded a large 
number of persons employed as agricultural labourers, 
and probably, also, as artificers and artizans. The 
latest report Captain Thorp has sent me is very 
promising and suggestive. Mr. John Adkins Barton 
also, and the Rev. Edmund Kell, in other directions, 
have contributed essentially towards the records of dis- 
coveries which conduce to give the Island a Roman 
and Saxon history. Captain Thorp has also added to 
the Celtic archeology of the Island. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the barrows upon the hills have been opened 
most slovenly by unscientific explorers (called by some, 
curlosity-hunters) of the facts disclosed, not recorded. 
Among my earliest recollections is seeing excavated 
some of the barrows upon Wroxall Down, which had 
attracted the notice of my cousin in connection with 
a very common and enduring superstition. 


INVOCATION TO THE SPIRIT SAID TO HAUNT WroxaLL Down, 
“The solemn moonbeams fall; soft dews distil, 
While now in pensive mood I lonely walk ; 
Come, sullen spirit of the breezy hill ; 
Convince a sceptic, and before me stalk. 
Skimm’st thou by night the heath’s impurpled bloom, 
To view the rocks abrupt, and white-sail’d bark, 
While Luna’s rays the sea and coast illume, 
Gilding stack’d farm, woods, meads, and mansion’d park?! 


* Appuldurcomb Park, the classic residence of Sir Richard Wors- 
ley ; now dismantled of its treasures of ancient art, and used as a 
school. 
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Wast thou a bard enkindling martial rage ? 

Wast thou a mighty chief in combat slain, 
Still doom’d to haunt this once embattl’d stage, 

And guard the barrow’d urns from aught profane 4 
Come ; what thou wast, and what thou art, reveal, 
Show me what spirits are, and tell me what they feel.”! 


DAWSON TURNER, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., ETC. 


“T am surprised”, said Mr. Dawson Turner to me, 
more than once, “that the public press has said so 
little of Mr. Crofton Croker, since his death.” Many 
have been equally surprised at the silence with which 
Mr. Dawson Turner has been allowed to go to his 
grave. He deserved a copious biography ; he died sur- 
rounded by eminent relatives, of high position in 
science, literature, and art, who, with the educated 
public, understood and valued his literary and scientific 
labours ; yet, with all these favourable surroundings, 
we may say of him what he said of Crofton Croker. 
It is by no means too late to expect a good biography; 
the materials are abundant, and many are competent 
to arrange and publish. In the meantime, I shall try 
to contribute something to the memory of a warm 
friend of whom in his last: years I saw much, and who, 
for a long time, had been one of my most valued cor- 
respondents. 

Born at Yarmouth in 1775, Mr. Turner was edu- 
cated in the Grammar School of North Walsham, 
under the Rev. R. Forby. For his early master he 
had deep regard; often speaking of him and his ac- 
quirements. Just before his death, .he printed, for 
private circulation, Forby’s manuscript, quaintly en- 
titled A Steeple Hunt. Tt was an account of his visits 
to various churches; and, no doubt, it must possess 
some merit. In 1793, Mr. Turner was entered of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, of which his uncle, the Rev. 
Dr. Turner, afterwards Dean of Norwich, was master. 
Botany appears to have been his earliest, and perhaps 

1 Original Sonnets, by Mary F. Johnson, p. 16. London: Long- 
mans and Co. 1810. 
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his favourite, study. Besides his great work, the His- 
toria Fucorum, he published A Synopsis.of the British 
Fuci (1802) ; Muscologie Hibernice Spicilegium ; and 
in conjunction with Mr. Dillwyn, The Botanist’s Guide 
through England and Wales. In 1797, he was elected 
Fellow of the Linnean Society; in 1799, Fellow of 
the Physical Society of Gottingen; in 1800, he was 
made member of the Imperial Academy, the diploma 
bearing with it the honorary degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy ; and numerous other honours 
from foreion and home societies rapidly followed. In 
1803, he became Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, apparently without much sympathy for it ; 
for his name is not conspicuous among the workers. 
In 1820 appeared his Account of a Tour mm Normandy, 
in two volumes 8vo. ; full of varied interest. In 1839, 
a translation of Wyttenbach’s Roman Antiquities of 
Treves. The latter work I have referred to in the 
second volume of the Collectanea Antiqua, transferring 
into it Mr. J. W. Burgon’s elegant translation of the 
Elegy on Treves, by Conrad Celtes, written in 1498. 
The Tour in Normandy would delight any educated 
reader ; while the botanist, the antiquary, and the 
student of men and manners cannot fail to be charmed 
with it. The illustrations, chiefly from drawings by 
Cotman, were etched with great spirit and fidelity by 
Mrs. Turner and the daughters. 

To Mr. Turner’s liberal patronage, the public is in- 
debted for the production of Cotman’s standard works, 
The Antiquities of Normandy, The Architectural An- 
tiquities of Norfolk, and The Norfolk and Suffolk 
Brasses. During the preparation of portions of these 
splendid volumes, Cotman resided in Yarmouth, and 
became tutor in drawing to the Turner family. 

In 1835, Mr. Turner edited, for private circulation, 
Kxtracts from the Lnterary and Scientific Correspond- ~ 
ence of fichard Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. It is highly 
illustrative of the state of botany during the first half 
of the eighteenth century; and it contains no small 
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amount of information on antiquities and general 
literature. Mr. Turner’s remarks in the Preface are 
widely applicable; and cannot be too often repeated 
and insisted on :— 


“That Dr. Richardson has not hitherto received the praise he may 
be supposed to have deserved, is to be ascribed to the simple fact 
that mankind in general, in forming their estimate of individuals, and 
particularly in awarding them posthumous fame, act very much (if 
I may be allowed, as a banker, to borrow a simile from my own shop) 
upon the principle of a bill of exchange, in which the concluding 
words, value received, form an essential ingredient. This principle, the 
Roman satirist, no ordinary judge of human nature, has admirably 
illustrated in his aphoristic line, 

““¢ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.’ 

“‘ The Sibylline leaves of a man of letters are too often spread upon 
the threshold, and hurried away on the unfolding of the doors, ‘a 
sport to the rapid winds’. His own negligence, or that of ‘ his wiser 
heirs’, consigns them to destruction, or suffers them to perish. It 
cannot be too often repeated, too firmly impressed upon our minds, 
that, if we desire our writings, or even our possessions, to be pre- 
served, we must show, by the care we take of them, that we regard 
them as valuable. No man could justly blame his successors that 
what he has left behind him, receives at their hands the same treat- 
ment of which alone he himself appears to have considered it worthy.” 


Another of Mr. Turner’s works, printed for private 
circulation, entitled Outlines in Inthography from a 
Small Collection of Pictures, is altogether a family pro- 
duction, as is revealed in the dedication to his son, 
Gurney Turner. “It will serve”, writes the father, ‘“‘as 
a new link to connect you with those by whom you 
are always regarded with great affection. In the 
drawings you will recognise the hand of your sisters ; 
in the descriptions that of one still more dear, to 
whom, among infinite obligations of a far higher 
nature, you are indebted for the perception, and the 
admiration, and the love of whatever is beautiful in 
nature or in art.” His own share in the work shows 
how varied were his studies and pursuits, and how 
well qualified he was to criticise paintings and painters. 
Both of the volumes contain many choice anecdotes. 
Mr. Turner visited Paris soon after the battle of 
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Waterloo ; and there he procured from Prudhon the 
painting representing the meeting of Napoleon and 
the Emperor of Austria, the day after the battle of 
Austerlitz. He also became personally acquainted 
with David, Gerard, and other eminent painters. 

Mr. Turner never wanted prompting to recognise 
merit, and to place it in its proper position before the 
world. Captain Manby, who invented a most success- 
ful apparatus for the preservation of lives from ship- 
wreck, received from him a literary testimonial, more 
flattering even than the gold and silver medals given 
to him by the Royal Humane Society and by royalty ; 
for Mr. Turner published engravings of the medals, 
with observations which give an insight into the life 
and history of the philanthropist, and invoke a bio- 
erapher to show “in their due fulness, the motives 
that first prompted his humane efforts, the several 
steps of his progress, the difficulties he encountered, 
the means afforded him to combat and overcome them, 
his ultimate success, and his happiness in its having 
been granted him to live to witness the universal 
adoption of his method for the saving of shipwrecked 
seamen, together with the no less universal recogni- 
tion of his claim to the having invented and brought 
into use the ‘Manby Apparatus.’ Still further, it may 
then be permitted to touch upon a variety of incidents 
in his strangely chequered lite”, etc. I am not aware 
that a biographer has been found; and, therefore, 
what Mr. Turner has published is the more acceptable. 
Through a friend, I once proposed presenting to one 
of the chief towns of Norfolk a portrait of Captain 
Manby in middle life, by W. H. Brooke; but I was 
told that it would not be appreciated; and so the 
painting yet hangs before me, a memorial alike of my 
friend Brooke and of the Norfolk worthy and world’s 
benefactor. The Parliament recognised Captain Manby’s 
services ; and so did the Queen, Mr. Turner being com- 
missioned. to inform him that Her Majesty had resolved 
on bestowing upon him the honour of knighthood ; 
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but bodily infirmities prevented him from taking the 
journey to receive the proffered distinction. Mr. 
Turner himself, I understood, declined, from different 
motives, a similar offer. “The only honour of that 
kind”, he remarked to me, ‘‘that 1 should care for, 
would be that of the Legion of Honour.” I pointed 
out to him that it was quite within his reach; and 
I offered to place before the Emperor documents which 
would certainly have obtained for him the acceptable 
compliment. Mr. Turner acceded to my suggestion, 
and I had prepared to go to Paris; but on reflection, 
he changed his mind. 

If Mr. Turner did not help to originate the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, one of the many 
which followed the Archeological Association, he was 
one of its chief supporters. His paper on the Mural 
Paintings in Crostwight Church, illustrated by Mrs. 
Gunn, his daughter, was the first of several papers on 
these early decorations, in which the churches of Nor- 
folk were once so particularly rich ; and in which they 
still abound, although the hands of puritanism and 
apathy have combined to efface many. His paper was 
succeeded by others on the mural paintings, and on 
the more artistic paintings on the rood lofts, for which 
Norfolk is so remarkable. More than any one has Mr. 
Turner striven to preserve the memory of these pic- 
torial illustrations of the medieval mind as well as of » 
medizeval art; and his copy of Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk contains numerous finely-executed coloured 
drawings of many mural and panel paintings which 
have been destroyed. He is not the only one who has 
asked how it is that the paintings on wood in the Nor- 
folk Churches are so much finer than the mural? I am 
not aware that the question has been satisfactorily 
answered. 

To Mr. Turner’s sensible and encouraging advice we 
chiefly are indebted for John Britton’s interesting 
autobiography. Mr. Britton’s friends—and he had 
many—were proposing various modes for showing their 
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estimation of his literary labours, when Mr. Turner 
suggested a history of his literary life, as exemplified 
by his works, with extracts from them, and a detailed 
account of each, interspersing the narrative with anec- 
dotes. 

Beyond his own published works, and those printed 
for private circulation, must be examined, in order to 
form a fair notion of Mr. Turner’s powerful grasp of 
mind, and of his sound and varied learning, the Cata- 
logue of his Manuscript Library, dispersed by auction by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, in 1859. It is a volume 
of 308 pages, compiled so admirably as to make it a 
most instructive book. It includes a description of up- 
wards of forty thousand autograph letters, a collection 
properly called matchless; the unique copy of Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk containing above seven thou- 
sand drawings and engravings; and other illustrated 
county histories, etc. This vast collection did not in- 
clude the extensive series of letters addressed to Mr. 
Turner. It is pleasing to know that these letters are 
carefully preserved. With an illustrated copy of the 
Catalogue I was presented, accompanied with a flatter- 
ing letter, by Miss Turner, the executrix. From her 
I also received the valuable ring worn by her father. 
It is a double intaglio, engraved with portraits of 
Plato and Socrates, of the finest Greek workmanship. 
They are cut in two white natural spots or eyes in 
a seml-opaque cornelian, termed by the Italians, bi- 
noche. 

Mr. Turner, after his second marriage, lived for a 
short time at Barnes; then he permanently resided at 
Lee Cottage, Brompton. There I was a frequent 
visitor, constantly receiving invitations, and inquiries 
if they were not promptly accepted. I never failed to 
gain from him some valuable or curious information ; 
for his long knowledge of the world, and the distin- 
guished people he had been so intimately connected 
with, stored his retentive memory with materials for 
anecdote and observation of the people and manners of 
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a preceding generation. For example, his intimacy 
with Sir Joseph Banks supplied not a little insight 
into the Court of Queen Charlotte who, with the prin- 
cesses, often visited Sir Joseph. In those days the 
public feeling against Bonaparte had been so indus- 
triously stimulated, that among other modes of exciting 
prejudice and contempt, pottery was resorted to for 
placing his portrait in degrading positions, as at the 
bottom of washing-basins and similar vessels. With 
this poor notion of showing disrespect to the imperial 
enemy, one visit of the royal ladies was connected in a 
manner calculated to convey a rather low notion of 
royal refinement in those days. A long life bridges 
over a wide space of time. I have heard Mr. Turner 
say that in early life he saw a lady who had seen a 
lady who had been at the Court of Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. Dawson Turner was peculiarly fortunate in his 
family. Mrs. Turner distinguished herself not only 
with her pencil, but with the etching needle; and her 
numerous works, chiefly executed for private circula- 
tion, fetch high prices when they occur for sale. I 
possess a copy of Letters from Holland, by his daughter 
Mrs. John Gunn, full of interest, exquisitely furnished 
with illustrations interspersed in the text, drawn in ink 
by her own hand. This copy is the more valuable from 
the insertion of Mrs. Gunn’s portrait. Lady Hooker, 
Mrs. Brightwen, and Lady Palgrave were other 
daughters, and his executrix Miss M. A. Turner, the 
only one I ever saw, when I stayed a night with Mr. 
Turner, in Yarmouth, on the occasion of my visiting 
Burgh Castle ; and once, I think, at Brompton. One 
son, a surgeon, died abroad; the other, named after 
him, I have only heard spoken of as being an eminent 
classical scholar. 

I met, at Lee Cottage, Sir Francis Palgrave. He 
had both spoken and written to Mr. Turner in terms 
of unmeasured approbation of my Richborough volume; 
but on this occasion we talked chiefly of his own 
works published by the Record Office, which he said 

jie 
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had not been estimated by the public as they deserved 
to be. We met once again, and that was just before 
Mr. Turner’s death. I had been sent for to see him, 
and met on the staircase Sir Francis and one of his 
sons. Sir Francis found it in his decalogue of duty 
and good manners thus to accost me: “Mr. Roach 
Smith, you are not wanted; we can do without you.” 
I took no notice of what he said, but proceeded with 
Mrs. Turner to the bedside. Life was fast fleeting. 
Mr. Turner roused at my voice; and on my asking if 
he remembered me, he took my hand in both of his 
and said firmly and clearly, ““My dear friend, you are 
the last person I shall cease to think of; as you will 


find in my will.” 


HUDSON GURNEY, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Mr. Hudson Gurney and Mr. Dawson Turner were 
born in the same year, and early in !if became partners 
in a most flourishing banking firm; they were also 
ever closely connected in friendship, and in literary and 
antiquarian pursuits. Born toa princely and increasing 
fortune, Mr. Gurney was blessed by nature and educa- 
tion, with what does not always accompany the gifts of 
fortune; a generous heart, ever open to the calls of 
philanthropy, of science, and of education. His con- 
stitution was so weak and delicate, that, as he told 
me, his life was saved solely by his giving up animal 
food, and living almost wholly upon vegetable diet. 
Sitting at the head of his hospitable table, stored with 
all the luxuries of the season, or »°ter of all seasons, 
a hearty looking man, cheerful and jovial, but few 
could have suspected the denials enforced upon him by 
ill-health. 

When young he travelled with Lord Aberdeen; and 
between them, probably from this circumstance, arose 
a lasting and firm friendship. Yet no two natures 
could seem to be more dissimilar. Lord Aberdeen, even 
at his own table, appeared cold and reserved. Hudson 
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Gurney was ever cheerful and jocund. As President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Lord Aberdeen was 
respected, for he was a gentleman ; and impervious to 
flattery and intrigue ; but Hudson Gurney, who often 
took the chair as his Vice-President, was more popular, 
from his easy and affable manners. He was, moreover, 
liberal to munificence towards the Society. If money 
was wanted for costly illustrations, his purse was ever 
opened ; and it was said that he defrayed the charge 
for the refreshments served to the Fellows and visitors 
after the evening weekly meetings; and he presented 
the Society with a china tea and coffee service. 
Although a Conservative on some political questions, 
Mr. Gurney was not in discordance with advanced 
Liberals. By far too honest and independent to con- 
sent to be a mer varty man, he looked only to justice 
and the public good; and his consistency won him the 
respect of all. His parliamentary career began in 1812, 
when he was returned for Shaftesbury, but unseated 
by petition. He then, for’ six successive parlaments, 
was returned for the now disfranchised borough of 
Newtown in the Isle of Wight. It cannot be said he 
represented a borough with only a few voters who, 
sometimes at the dinner which always followed the 
mock election, did not know for whom they had voted. 
On one occasion, one of the voters, a respectable farmer, 
was twitted by the proprietor of the borough, or his 
agent, for having voted for the wrong candidate. He 
innocently replied, «Well, Sir, I didn’t know; you 
never told me.” Mr. Gurney’s parliamentary duties, at 
an exciting and eventful period, brought him into close 
acquaintance with many of the leading men of the day. 
His reminiscences of them were one of the rich sources 
of anecdote which helped to make his conversation so 
agreeable and instructive. In his mansion at Keswick, 
as his mind retained its full strength to the last, his 
narratives of the past were always delightful to his 
privileged guests. I visited him when I examined 
Caistor, the Venta Icenorum ; and had difficulty im re- 
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sisting his earnest invitation to stay. Although I 
assured him that I preferred walking back to Norwich, 
he insisted on sending me in a carriage and pair, and 
carried his point. On that occasion I was also hospit- 
ably received by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fitch. 

Mr. Gurney, in a letter to Mr. Dawson Turner, had 
published reasons for his believing that Norwich and 
not Caistor represented Venta Jcenorum. On this 
subject Mr. Gurney and I had a rather long and 
desultory correspondence. I based my arguments in 
favour of Caistor on the same grounds as those I ad- 
duced for Silchester and Calleva (page 30, ante) ; Nor- 
wich has nothing to show of Roman masonry such as 
is required for an important station or town. The 
stations in the ninth J/ter of Antoninus, immediately 
following Venta Icenorwm which heads it, have never 
yet been satisfactorily determined. Societies have now 
been established throughout the kingdom for upwards 
of thirty years, yet I cannot see that even one of them 
has undertaken a Roman road. They are leaving a 
legitimate and agreeable task to a race, more robust, 
and more earnest, whenever that race may come. 

Besides comments in many of the books in his library, 
it is said that Mr. Gurney has left a long series of 
Journals. If this be correct, as most probably it is, 
we may yet hope that some member of his family will 
undertake the editorship of what cannot fail to be in- 
teresting and instructive. He published a poem called 
Cupid and Psyche, founded on the well-known tale 
in The Golden Ass of Apuleius. It is written with true 
poetic grace and spirit. It reached a third edition in 
1811. He also printed, I was told, for private circula- 
tion, a translation into English verse, of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso. To the Archeologia he made several 
communications. 

“Tt is not”, says Zhe Norfolk Chronicle, ‘in the pub- 
lished lists of charitable institutions, of religious, 
sanitary, or other public bodies with which the name 
of the great donor was associated, almost as a matter 
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of course, that the widespread and unceasing bene- 
volence of Hudson Gurney can be in any degree esti- 
mated. It is rather through the private distribution 
of pecuniary aid to meet unnumbered calls upon his 
generous consideration, that his name will be cherished 
“1 the hearts of thousands.” I have heard that he 
furnished the philanthropic Mrs. Fry with funds for 
the exercise of her benevolence. Mr. Cove Jones and 
Mr. Corner having applied to me as to the best mode 
of helping one of our most eminent antiquaries, I sug- 
gested a money testimonial; and, my proposal being 
adopted, I took my share of the trouble involved. The 
first two 1 addressed were Mr. Hudson Gurney, to 
whom our friend was personally unknown, and a noble 
duke to whom he had dedicated a volume. The latter 
sent a curt and not very courteous reply, ignoring both 
our client and his claims. Mr. Gurney replied most 
kindly, and sent a cheque for a handsome amount. 
This should be a lesson to authors when they dedicate 
their works, to respect themselves. Mr. Gurney died 
in 1864 at Keswick, where he was born in 1775 ; and 
was buried in Intwood church. 
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In his literary pursuits, Mr. W. S. Fitch was closely 
connected with Mr. Gurney, and also with Mr. Turner, 
the latter of whom had appointed him his executor. 
Although as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, I 
soon became personally acquainted with Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, it is to Mr. Fitch I am indebted for my 
knowledge of him as a poet, for he presented me with 
a copy of the Cupid and Psyche. And I find that to 
him I owe the first letter I received from Mr. Dawson 
Turner, accompanying the first printed list of the Rev. 
Richard Hart’s Emblems of Saints, printed at the cost 
of Mr. Turner; and afterwards published in an ex- 
panded form by the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth. This letter 
my vanity tempts me to print. 
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“ Yarmouth, 23rd February 1844. 


“‘ Srr,—Our mutual excellent friend, Mr. Fitch of Ipswich, has given 
me great pleasure by a note I have received from him this morning, 
in which he states that he has reason to believe that a copy of a very 
imperfect Catalogue I lately printed of the Hmblems of Saints would 
be acceptable to you. I therefore beg leave now to send one; and 
you will excuse me that, though I have not the pleasure of your 
personal acquaintance, I rather choose it shall go direct from myself 
than through the medium of our friend. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me of saying that there is no man to whom I 
sbould at all times have more pleasure in doing what might be 
agreeable in the way of our common pursuit, because I feel that 
there is no English antiquary to whom the science is more indebted. 
I am now old, and have little power of energy left ; but, such as I 
have, I assure you that your commanding it, whenever you think it 
can be useful, will always be a gratification to, 


“Sir, your very faithful and obedient, 


* To C. Roach Smith, Esq., “ Dawson TURNER.” 
“5, Liverpool Street, City, London.” 


To the early history and antiquities of his native 
county, Mr. Fitch’s energies and special studies were 
incessantly devoted. His leisure time was almost 
wholly expended in transcribing charters, and monastic 
and other documents relating to Suffolk. No one had 
ever collected such ample and valuable materials for a 
history of the county. Fortunately, the West Suffolk 
Archeological Institute, of which he was one of the 
founders, possesses upwards of thirty quarto volumes 
of drawings and engravings, collected by him, illus- 
trative of the county history. His duties as post- 
master, and the labour of transcribing, left him no 
time for authorship on an extended scale; yet he 
printed some literary and historical tracts of interest ; 
and made, through me, numerous contributions to the 
Journal of the Archeological Association. He was the 
centre of a group of earnest workers, which included 
the Rev. Stephen Jackson, Messrs. Wodderspoon, 
Joseph Warren, and Goddard Jackson; and others of 
Norfolk as well as Suffolk. Among the latter, his 
brother Robert Fitch, F.S.A., happily yet living, 


stands pre-eminent. 
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My visits to Mr. Fitch were not very many; but 
they were most agreeable. Mrs. Fitch was a very 
superior woman ; and both she and her husband were 
hospitable ; and knew how to exercise hospitality, so 
as to make their guests feel at home; thew manners 
were pleasing ; their conversation intellectual; and 
they had around them a select circle of literary 
friends. Under his direction, and the guidance of his 
youngest son, I saw much of the surrounding country. 
We used to exhaust the entire day in visiting remark- 
able sites. Among them was Felixstowe, where the 
snroads of the sea have entirely submerged a Roman 
station, of the history of which nothing is known, 
not even its name. ‘The fishermen point out its walls 
now converted into rocks; and say they can be traced 
and even seen at very low tide. If it were one of the 
castra on the Littus Saxonicum, it is not mentioned 
in the Notitia. Its situation would suggest that it 
must have been; and then we may ask, why was it 
omitted? Probably because it was not garrisoned when 
the Notitia was compiled. But if so, for what reason ? 
It does not seem probable, although it is possible, 
that the sea, at so early a period, had made it un- 
tenantable; and the burial-place adjoining gives evl- 
dence of its having been inhabited for a considerable 
number of years. 

The Saxon cinerary urns in the Ipswich Museum 
contributed for me valuable examples in connection 
with others from the Eastern and Midland counties, 
not only to admit of writing decisively where before 
there was doubt, or conjecture, and error; but also to 
ask how is it that cremation was so common in these 
parts of Britain; and so rare in Kent where historical 
evidence asserts that the earliest Saxon invaders set- 
tled? In Kent, we find that inhumation of the 
body entire was the prevailing practice ; and this cus- 
tom, together with the evidence of coins, points to a 
comparatively late period. The cinerary urns certainly 


suggest a long anterior Saxon immigration, at variance 
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with written history. I remember Mr. Fitch and his 
friends being struck with my remarks on this subject 
after my inspection of the urns in the Ipswich Museum. 

In Mr. Fitch’s possession was a small bundle of 
documents of the very humblest kind; but which 
became important from their connection with the Duke 
of Wellington in his retirement. They were orders to 
his coachman previous to the day’s journey; written 
tersely, with as much precision, circumspection, and 
foresight as if a squadron had to be set in the field. 
First came the time for starting; next the place for 
baiting the horses, and the distance; then the stage 
where they would rest and lunch; and so on to the 
close of the day, the distances and times being calcu- 
lated to the greatest nicety. In this there is some- 
thing to reflect on and admire. I recall an anecdote 
of the Duke told me by Mr. Rolfe. He had driven 
from Walmer to Sandwich with some ladies, and the 
party had walked to see Richborough and had returned 
to Sandwich for the carriage. One of the ladies having 
expressed fear of being damp in the feet, the Duke at 
once proceeded to the draper’s and bought a pair of 
silk stockings, which, about to be enveloped in paper, 
were offered to be sent to the inn. “Oh, no:” said the 
Duke, “Tl not trouble you; Pll take them myself”; 
and, throwing the stockings, open and unfolded, over 
his arm, walked off with them through the street well 
lined with spectators. 
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Personally acquainted with Mr. Seth William Steven- 
son during my residence in London, where he not un- 
frequently visited me, it was not until I came to reside 
at Strood, after his death, that I was able to appreciate 
fully his mental accomplishments as well as the high 
position he held for probity, benevolence, and the social 
virtues. Some years had passed when his greatest 
work, the Dictionary of Roman Coins, left by him in 
a very imperfect state, was placed in my hands by his 
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son Mr. Henry Stevenson, with a view to its comple- 
tion. Labouring for some years, with the manuscript, 
the extent of his historical researches became more and 
more opened to me as I proceeded. His communica- 
tions to the Numismatic Society and to other literary 
bodies I was, of course, familiar with. The year after 
the battle of Waterloo, he visited the site, as well as 
parts of France, Flanders, and Holland ; and he printed 
the tour in a volume most graphically written ; but I 
am not sure if it was ever published. Another tour 
in 1828, in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, in two volumes, received from the public, 
and from the press, a most favourable reception. 

The scheme of the Dictionary, while it embraces, as 
far as possible, references to all that has been written 
in past and present times on the subject of Roman 
coins, is based upon the plan of the great master in 
numismatic science, Eckhel, to whose important and 
costly work it may be considered a guide. It is illus- 
trated by some hundreds of woodcuts, mostly executed 
by Fairholt, from coins and medals in the British 
Museum. The descriptions are lucid and comprehen- 
sive ; and the style is easy and attractive. Altogether, 
the Dictionary is just the work wanted, not merely for 
the young student, but also for the most experienced 
numismatist. To both, it is as indispensable as the 
dictionary of a language is to the most educated as 
well as to the schoolboy. 

In the middle of 1853, Mr. Stevenson’s health gave 
way, and he went from Norwich to Cambridge; never 
to return. Here is a letter to Fairholt just before he 


started. 
“ Norwich, July 31, 1853. 

“My ppar Sir,—As you are so soon to visit La Belle Normandie 
(I would that you had the clog of myself as compagnon de voyage), 
I deem it incumbent on me to acknowledge your letter, and enclosed 
proofs, by return of post. 

“Thanks for your expedition, and most satisfactory execution of 
the Herc. Deusonienst and Herculi Magusano. They are on block. 
They will make an elegant, and, at the same time, a faithful addition 
to the Herculean series; not to be grudged, although until Mr. 
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Roach Smith’s reminder, I should, perhaps, have studied economy by 
omitting them both. Your remark on the (.) is correct ; and your 
disposal of it judicious. 

“ Thank God, I have been much better during the last few days ; 
and hope that by a prudent mixture of the dolce far mente with a 
moderate application to literary industry (avoiding candle-light 
labours), to make my month at Cambridge conducive to improvement 
in health and progress in my work. 

“In spite of my temporary breaking down, and the consequent 
stoppage at press, the remainder of the letter H blocks will be used 
in another fortnight or three weeks ; and I shall then be ready for 
the woodcuts for 1, which, immediately on your return from France, 
have the goodness to send to me, addressed to ‘John Dighton’s, 
Surgeon, Parson’s Court, Wheeler Street, Cambridge’, from whence 
I will, with equal promptitude (Deo volente), forward to you the 
casts for letter L, which I shall carry with me to my son-in-law’s for 
that special purpose. Hn attendant, bon voyage, 

“ Toujours & vous, 
“To F. W. Fairholt, Esq., “SmrH Wm. STEVENSON.” 
“11, Montpelier Square, Brompton, London.” 


I have several letters of Mr. Stevenson after his 
arrival at Cambridge, addressed to Fairholt on the cuts 
for the Dictionary ; but they are closed by one from his 
son Henry, dated November 28th, stating that his 
father’s life was despaired of. He died on the 22nd of 
December. Among the letters are several from his 
elder son, the Rev. Seth William Stevenson, whose 
classical attainments well qualified him to help his 
father, as he materially did, in the labours of the Die- 
LLONaTY. 

Mr. Stevenson, and his father before him, had been 
proprietors of The Norfolk Chronicle for nearly seventy 
years. ‘We lose,” remark his coadjutors in that 
journal, “his clear, comprehensive, and directing mind; 
his vigorous intellect and cultivated taste ; the ready 
pen of the accomplished scholar ; the needed advice, 
in difficulty and emergency, of such a matured age ; 
and the high privilege of habitual intercourse with a 
noble-hearted English gentleman and Christian.” The 
Mercury, throwing aside all party prejudice, was equally 
eulogistic of its political opponent, doing itself honour 
by its manly and liberal tribute to his virtues. 
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I never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Stevenson at 
home; but my brother, when stationed at Norwich, 
recruiting for the Royal Marines, wrote, and ever spoke, 
of his hospitality and of the cordial reception he gave 
him. Mr. Henry Stevenson, I am happy to add, is 
among my living friends, engaged in preparing for the 
press the third volume of a most valuable and enter- 
taining work, The Birds of N orfolk. His close study 
of the habits of birds has led him to recognise their 
important position, and utility in the great scheme of 
nature ; and to protest against their wanton and indis- 
criminate destruction. One great cause of this is the 
neglect of parents and schoolmasters to explain to the 
young the use of birds, and thus prevent the ignoble 
and vicious amusement of bird-nesting. 


THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, F.S.A. 


Although the general press, as Mr. Dawson Turner 
noticed, did not do justice to the memory of Crofton 
Croker, The Gentleman's Magazine gave an elaborate 
and well-written memoir of him, compiled probably by 
the editor, Mr. John Gough Nicholls. It might have 
been, and might be, expanded into a volume. No one 
living would be so competent to do this as his son, 
Dillon Croker. 

I have already had occasion to mention Crofton 
Croker and his connection with me in my early days ; 
and afterwards in the Secretariat of the British Archeeo- 
logical Association, where, from his business habits, his 
promptitude and energy, I found him of great assistance. 
His manners were particularly pleasing ; his conversa- 
tional powers of the highest order ; and his hand- 
writing remarkable for elegance and legibility—cali- 
graphical accomplishments most rare, as whoever has 
an extensive correspondence must have experienced. 

At the early age of seventeen, or thereabouts, he 
commenced his collections of legends and songs of the 
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Irish peasantry; and-these he soon interweaved into 
observations on their character and manners. He, at 
the above-mentioned age, printed in The Morning Post 
some old verses he had obtained in 1813; which, two 
years after, attracted the notice of the poet Crabbe ; 
and in 1815 he was complimented by Tom Moore in 
the advertisement for the seventh number of the Jrish 
Melodies. Thus early began his literary life, and the 
reputation which, soon after, was to be so well and 
permanently established ; and with it came into cele- 
brity his artistic skill, which was great, and alone 
would have made him reputation and fortune had he 
exclusively practised it. In 1824 he produced the 
Researches in the South of Ireland, turning to good 
account his early experiences, and those made in com- 
pany with Mr. Alfred Nicholson and Miss Nicholson, 
afterwards Mrs. Croker. To these accomplished artists 
the book is chiefly indebted for its illustrations. Close 
after followed The Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of lreland, illustrated by W. H. Brooke, whom, 
in after years, I was proud to rank among my friends, 
and whom I have already mentioned more than once. 
This work soon became enlarged, and very popular. It 
brought him a long and complimentary letter from Sir 
Walter Scott, who, in his journal thus chronicles his 
interview with Croker at Lockhart’s, in Pall Mall: 
“At breakfast, Crofton Croker, author of the J[rish 
Fairy Tales, little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, 
and of easy, prepossessing manners—something like 
Tom Moore. Here were also Terry, Allan Cunningham, 
Newton, and others.” 

The same year, 1826, he wrote for Terry’s theatre, 
the Adelphi, the words of a pantomime, called Harlequin 
and the Eagle; or, the Man in the Moon and his Wife, 
which, I understand, succeeded very well, and was 
twice printed. Now, though Mr. Croker contributed 
freely, to the monthlies and annuals, stories and verses, 
Iam not aware that he did anything besides in the 
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dramatic line, unless it was a Masque he dashed off for 
the Christmas amusement of the children of his friend, 
Lord Londesborough, at Grimston. 

I have written of my introduction to Mr. Crofton 
Croker in connection with the Noviomagian Club or 
Society, founded by him and Mr. Kempe, in consequence 
of the discovery of Roman remains at Keston, near 
Bromley. His friend, Mr. Richard Sainthill, in the 
second volume of his very entertaining Olla Podrida, 
gives an amusing account of a coin or medal supposed 
to have been struck at the British Noviomagus, with a 
rectification of the error. Mr. Sainthill, Mr. Lindsay, 
and Dr. Aquilla Smith, formed a noble trio among Mr. 
Croker’s many antiquarian colleagues in Ireland. I 
also have shared their friendship and stores of informa- 
tion. In the Camden and Percy Societies Mr. Croker 
took a prominent part, and made some valuable con- 
tributions. For the latter he edited Beleeve as you 
List, a lost play of Massinger. His connection with 
the Central Committee of the Archeological Association 
was in every way beneficial ; but it was broken some- 
what abruptly. Wright, sympathising with him, re- 
tired also. His retirement led to greater intimacy 
with me, and to increased friendship. In the third 
volume of the Collectanea Antiqua I printed what I 
believe was his last production, Notes on the Discoveries 
of Gold Plates chiefly im the South of Ireland, valuable 
for the remarkable facts it contains, and a good example 
of his easy style of writing and of his descriptive 
powers. It contains also some amusing and well-told 
stories; and a gem in an unpublished poem by Miss 
Landon (L. E. L.), presented to Mr. Croker in conse- 
quence of his giving her a translation of an ancient 
Irish Ballad. Of this it is a versification, retaining, as 
Mr. Croker remarks, the merit of the original, and, as I 
believe my readers will admit, it is of great indepen- 
dent beauty. I feel it will need no apology for being 
reprinted in these pages. 
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THE GoLpDEN GRAVE. 


“ He sleeps within his lonely grave 

Upon the lonely hill, 

There sweeps the wind; there swells the wave ; 
All other sounds are still. 

And strange and mournfully sound they ; 
Each seems a funeral cry, 

O’er life that long has past away, 
O’er ages long gone by. 


“ One winged minstrel’s left to sing 

O’er him who lies beneath ; 

The humming bee, that seeks in spring 
Its honey from the heath. 

It is the sole familiar sound 
That ever rises there ; 

For silent is the haunted ground, 
And silent is the air. 


“There never comes the merry bird ; 

There never bounds the deer ; 

But during night strange sounds are heard, 
The day may never hear : 

For there the shrouded Banshee stands, 
Scarce seen amid the gloom, 

And wrings her dim and shadowy hands, 
And chants her song of doom. 


“ Seven pillars, grey with time and moss, 

On dark Sleive Monard meet ; 

They stand to tell a nation’s loss ; 
A king is at their feet. 

A lofty moat denotes the place 
Where sleep, in slumber cold, 

The mighty of a mighty race ; 
The giant kings of old. 


“ There Gollah sleeps ; the golden band 

About his head is bound ; 

His javelin in his red right hand, 
His feet upon his hound. 

And twice three golden rings are placed 
Upon that arm of fear ; 

The smallest would go round the waist 
Of any maiden here. 


“And plates of gold are on his breast, 
And gold doth bind him round ; 
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A king, he taketh kingly rest 
Beneath that royal mound. 

But wealth no more the mountain fills, 
As in the days of yore: 

Gone are those days ; the wave distils 
Its liquid gold no more. 


“The days of yore! Still let my harp 

Their memories repeat ; 

The days when every sword was sharp, 
And every song was sweet ; 

The warrior slumbers on the hill, 
The stranger rules the plain ; 

Glory and gold are gone; but still 
They live in song again.” 


With a high sense of honour and great sensitiveness, 
Mr. Croker was keenly alive to any departure from the 
strict line of rectitude, and he could resent it, or bad 
behaviour, in any shape. He once said to me, “You 
cannot hinder a person from cutting you; but you can 
hinder him from cutting and coming again.” Yet he 
was not implacable in resentment, as I had a pleasing 
instance of. Mr. W. H. Brooke when staying with me 
was speaking of his early connection with Croker ; but 
added that their intercourse and friendship had been 
for years suspended. I did not care to ask for par- 
ticulars ; but I proposed taking Brooke to Old Bromp- 
ton to see him. He, for a time paused ; but at last 
consented ; and without apprising Croker of the visit, 
I took Brooke to his door. We were well received ; 
I may say cordially ; and we passed a most agreeable 
evening. When we had taken leave, and were depart- 
ing, Croker stepped after me, and again shaking hands, 
said emphatically, “I thank you for this.” 

Mrs. Croker was the daughter of the eminent painter, 
Nicholson; and, like her husband, whom she did not long 
survive, accomplished and witty. Their only son, T. F. 
Dillon Croker, became associated with me in friendly 
services to the widow of Mr. Thomas Wright up to 
the time of her death in the present year ; and he was 
unremitting and untiring in attention to the bereaved 
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lady. His father placed him when a boy under Mr. 
Richard Jones, the actor, to be instructed in elocution. 
I doubt if tuition for this rare faculty, is of much, or 
of any use. As a poet must be born a poet, so must 
the elocutionist be born an elocutionist. Mr. Dillon 
Croker possesses peculiar and rare powers of acting, 
which must have been innate in their germ and matured 
by himself alone. The capacity to reproduce the voices 
and style of the great actors who have departed from 
this world’s stage, is a faculty as uncommon as it is 
precious ; especially in the extent to which it is pos- 
sessed by Mr. Dillon Croker. The elder and great 
Mathews enchanted one generation by bringing before 
it the chief actors of another generation in voice, looks, 
and costume. 

Mr. Dillon Croker’s life has been devoted to literature 
and the drama. He has been an incessant contributor 
to magazines and other periodicals, including Hood’s 
Comic Annual, when it was the property of his old 
friend whose name it bears. In Vagrant Leaves, he was 
associated with EH. L. Blanchard, Bruton, Carpenter, 
Draper, H. 8. Leigh, and Redding Ware; and more 
recently he wrote for Mirth, which has also a gem or 
two from Planché. Unfortunately, magazine literature 
seldom gives permanent fame to an author. The con- 
tributions, whatever they may be, whether humorous, 
witty, or scientific, soon become shrouded in masses 
of miscellaneous literature, which few give themselves 
the trouble to examine. Dillon Croker will be longer 
and better known through Thomas Wright’s edition of 
his father’s airy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland, and Killarney Legends, which contain re- 
spectively a memoir by him of his father, the author ; 
and an introduction. He also edited his father’s inter- 
esting little volume, full of local matter and anecdote, 
A Walk from London to Fulham, which he afterwards 
revised in South Western Sketches. His antiquarian 
productions have appeared in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association. One of these on the Cots- 
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wold Games has been selected for especial praise by 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

In dramatic literature he compiled The Dramatic 
Register in 1851-2-3; and in 1859, wrote a burlesque 
called Romulus and Remus, dedicated to Planché. 
Although the author modestly would tell us that it is 
“after Planché; and a long way’, it is a creditable 
production of humour, wit, and fancy. With Mr. 
Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix, he edited, with the 
assistance of the author himself, Planché’s Hatrava- 
ganzas, in five volumes, contributing many valuable 
notes. For intellectual and benevolent objects Mr. 
Dillon Croker has ever been ready to give his dramatic 
and elocutionary services. May he long be spared to 
his friends and to the public! 
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I have already introduced Mr. Planché, telling how, 
when a schoolboy, I was captivated by his Amoroso ; 
how, many years after, he became closely associated 
with me as joint Secretary to the British Archeological 
Association, without my dreaming of his being the 
author of Amoroso; and without my knowing him as 
the great dramatist. This discovery I made by the 
fireside where I am now writing, many years after we 
were parted as archeologists. After our separation I 
saw him only twice. Once, and the last time, how- 
ever, was on a memorable occasion, when I met in his 
own house Messrs. Dillon Croker, Stephen Tucker, 
Walker Baily, and Samuel French, to decide upon the 
publication of his Hatravaganzas. At his own table, 
after lunch, it was my happy lot to propose his health ; 
when I availed myself of the opportunity of breaking 
the long silence, and of saying something, I believe, 
alike worthy of him and of my own feelings towards 
him. The few hours we passed together were made of 
golden moments. His sufferings seemed to have van- 
ished. His conversation, aS ever, was sensible and 
brilliant ; and his youthful spirit seemed to laugh at 

fei 
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age and to bid defiance to infirmities. Everything 
around and about him, was, like himself, elegant and 
refined. The dinner table, richly decorated with silver, 
had, in the centre, a pot of cyclamens most profusely 
bloomed, such as only can be found in London ; and 
not always there. 

Why we were so long separated should be told. 
From the great pressure of work of various kinds, and 
sympathising with Wright and Croker who had seceded 
from the Central Committee, I had ceased to attend 
the meetings; and had retired from the secretariat. 
But I had had no quarrel with anyone ; and was, as | 
imagined, on good and friendly terms with all. This 
was my situation, when a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, an especial friend both of Planché and myself, 
told me that he felt it to be his duty to let me know 
that Planché had asserted that I used the literary 
materials of the Association for my Collectanea Antiqua. 
The accusation was too monstrously absurd to create 
the shehtest annoyance ; I could only smile and see, at 
once, that Planché had allowed himself to be imposed 
on. He himself knew little or nothing of this work, 
which I had commenced before the Association was 
called into being; and which, in consequence, became 
suspended; being only resumed at intervals, with papers 
such as neither the Association nor the Society of Anti- 
quaries could deal with to my satisfaction. My con- 
nections and correspondence, from the beginning, had 
been wholly transferred to the Association, very fre- 
quently with the entire omission of my name when 
such contributions were publicly referred to. I, at 
once, wrote to Planché, telling him what I had heard ; 
and how he must have been misled; concluding with 
assuring him I could not believe that such notions were 
his, however, in an unlucky moment, he might have 
been inspired to utter the words reported. He replied, 
that when we next met he would explain all. We 
soon did meet in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; but he did not explain, or even speak to me; 
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and we parted to meet but once again, not to speak, 
until I visited him at 10, St. Leonard’s Terrace, as re- 
lated above. Our meeting was in a crowd, at a wed- 
ding party at Lady Londesborough’s. I was first to 
break the long silence and estrangement. I wrote to 
him for friends on heraldic matters; and once or twice 
to impart some antiquarian intelligence which I thought 
would be agreeable to him. His Recollections, pub- 
lished in 1872 ;! a considerable number of his dramatic 
productions, lent me by my friend and neighbour, Mr. 
J. H. Ball, together with my seeing the performance of 
King Christmas at Mrs. German Reed’s, contributed to 
make me understand the genius of the man and to 
bring us into friendly and continual correspondence. 

Mr. Planché, in his Recollections, gives a very fair 
account of the formation and progress of the British 
Archeological Association, to which he became a pillar 
of strength, describing me as “the enthusiastic Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquary”, and paying me a further 
compliment. Some of his remarks I transfer to my 
own pages. 

“The lethargy into which the Society of Antiquaries had fallen ; 
the dreariness of its meetings ; the want of interest in the communi- 
cations; and the reluctance of the Council to listen to any suggestions 
for its improvement, induced three or four of the more actively- 
minded Fellows to set on foot a project for forming an Association 
such as existed in France, etc... . . I need hardly say that [ was a 
hearty and active supporter of the movement. My constant attend- 
ance at the evening meetings of the Society of Antiquaries had cruelly 
dissipated the illusion I was under previous to my election. I felt 
humiliated by the conviction that the ridicule and contempt which 
had been so plentifully heaped upon professed antiquaries were not 
go undeserved as I had imagined. Was it surprising that men who, 
like myself, deeply felt the injury that these Drs. Dry-as-dust were 
doing toa branch of literature as interesting as it is important, should 
be eager to redeem it in the eyes of the world from the contempt into 
which it was daily falling, and endeavour to show the people of Eng- 
land the true value of critical archwology ?” 


Mr. Planché’s connection with the Archeological 


1 Recollections and Reflections, by J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, 
in two volumes. ‘Tinsley Brothers, 1872. 
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Association was largely productive to antiquarian 
science. His papers, printed in the Association’s 
Journal, might be reprinted with fuller illustrations, to 
the great advantage of students in heraldry and 
ancient costume. He became acquainted with Sir 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, and with his rich collections of 
armour and weapons of all ages, which, in the course 
of time, it fell to his lot to arrange for public exhibi- 
tion. After much trouble he was appointed, for a brief 
time, to do something for the confused armoury in 
the Tower of London; but the Government, notwith- 
standing Planché’s protests and advice, could never be 
brought to see how much ignorance prevailed there, to 
the loss alike of science and of the public money. 

Planché’s History of Costume was an early and a 
standard work. This was eclipsed by the Cyclopedia 
of Costume in two volumes, quarto, completed and 
published not long before his death. It is splendidly 
and copiously illustrated. Mine is an ‘‘In Memoriam” 
copy, 1n which is inserted a letter by the donor, now 
also numbered with the dead. 


“45, The Chase, Clapham. Common, June 8th, 1880. 


“Dear Mr. Smira,—Your long friendship for and kindness to my 
beloved father induce me to offer you a remembrance of him ; which, 
if you have not got, will, I am sure, be valued as much for its own 
sake as for the dear name of him that wrote it—I mean a copy of 
the Cyclopedia of Costume. If you will kindly let me know whether 
you would like it, and where I shall send it, I shall be obliged. Iam 
glad you were amcngst the numerous friends on Friday. It was a 
ceremony those who witnessed it would not easily forget. 

“ With very kind regards, yours sincerely, 


* Roach Smith, Esq., “M.A. MacKARNESS.” 
* Teinple Place, Strood.” 


As Planché’s antiquarian works are mostly on ar- 
morial bearings, seals, ancient sepulchral effigies, and 
such subjects, it is no wonder that his great heraldic 
learning should be conspicuously prominent. Though 
it is shown occasionally in his lighter compositions, it 
now and then shines forth in full splendour, as in the 
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romance in rhyme called William with the Ring, the 
incidents in which are from the plot of an opera he 
wrote for Mendelssohn but which was not composed by 
him, and yet remains with Messrs. Chappell and Co. 
unset :— 
“Oh! ’twas a gallant, glittering train 
That spurred across that sandy plain : 
Some armed in mail, and some in plate ; 
Some clad in gorgeous robes of state, 
Well furred with gris and gros. 
Some in court-pye or coat hardie, 
Or doublet of pourpointerie, 
And single-plumed chapeau, 
Or cyclas quaint of cendal fair, 
Or flowing houpeland lined with vair, 
And broidered belt and gipciere, 
And hose of colours twain. 
And piked shoon, and trailing sleeves 
All slittered into flowers and leaves ; 
O’er which the grave historian grieves, 
And points to statutes vain.” 

But great as was Planché’s heraldic and general 
antiquarian learning, it was dwarfed by his dramatic 
genius, which when he was quite young began to 
make him famous, to his own astonishment and almost 
in spite of himself. When with amateurs, he wrote 
the little operatic piece called Amoroso, to which I 
have referred early in this volume. ‘This was shewn to 
Harley of Drury Lane Theatre, which great national 
establishment-was then almost in a state of starvation. 
Harley shewed it to the committee of management, and 
it was snapped at ravenously. It saved the theatre 
from ruin; but not a penny of the heavy proceeds 
ever reached the author. He was introduced at once 
to fame, and at the same time to the meanness and 
dishonesty of human nature; through his long hfe 
they accompanied him. From Amoroso to the hybrid 
Babil and Bijou, his Recollections are a continued reve- 
lation of the ignorance and selfishness of managers, 
unable to distinguish between good and bad; but ac- 
complished in intrigue, and unscrupulous in sacrificing 
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both authors and actors ; of the tendency of the public 
to low taste ; of the struggles of actors and their varied 
fate ; and of the perversion and prostitution of the 
stage. A gloomy picture is drawn ; but it has its hght 
as well as shade, in the success of the few truly honest, 
industrious, and circumspect, such as was the hero to 
whose abilities and virtues I am trying to pay tribute. 
His productions, from Amoroso to Babil and Bijou, 
were one hundred and seventy-six. For Babil and 
Bijou, it should be understood, he is only answerable 
for the lyrical portion, which did more for it than un- 
meaning spectacle and lavish pecuniary patronage ; 
and saved it from condemnation. <A list of these dra- 
matic works will be found appended to the edition of 
the Latravaganzas, printed by subscription, not long 
before his death. It shews what a lofty position he 
held, for thirty or forty years, among the literary pro- 
viders for the British stage; and an examination of 
the compositions will prove his great pre-eminence in 
wit, humour, refinement, and morality. His knowledge 
of human nature in its various phases is shewn toa 
wonderful degree by his facile and graceful pen. With 
an intense hatred of charlatanism and shams of all 
kinds, which he exposed by biting ridicule, his heart 
ever warmed towards all that was true and good, and 
he could dignify merit in the lowest as well as dethrone 
folly and vice in the highest. But fashion, intruding 
everywhere, subjects even the drama to its capricious 
influence. While public taste can be directed to ap- 
preciate and relish what is pure and refining, it is prone 
to be captivated by gaudy show and inflated language 
and bombast ; and thus we see it, at the present day, 
supporting much that is trifling, common-place, and 
bad. Beyond the scope of the teacher, increasing 
population brings yearly to the theatre thousands un- 
tutored to relish the higher and more intellectual 
dramatic works. Planché, with the present genera- 
tion, is being treated much the same as the Colmans, 
Cumberland, Morton, and others of the great old 
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English school, which yet will live when much of 
modern growth has expired in its own rank and fragile 
luxuriance. 

As I am proud to say and feel that to my perseve- 
rance in prompting Planché, the world is indebted for 
the publication of the Extravaganzas in a collected and 
complete form, I introduce here a few extracts with a 
view to excite a disposition to examine them in order 
to discover a mine of wholesome amusement for the 
fireside; a treasure for the stage when capable actors 
can be found, and managers sufficiently discriminating 
to work it, for instruction as well as pastime. 

Here are extracts, taken almost at random, from 
Planché’s last extravaganza, written for Mrs. German. 
Reed, whose company I saw give an afternoon per- 
formance of it. The audience was large and genteel ; 
but that they fully appreciated the wit and humour 
set before them I more than doubted, for they gave no 
demonstrations of delight or satisfaction ; and I and a 
gentleman (a stranger to me), who could not restrain 
audible manifestation of delight, seemed to be regarded 
as disturbers of the general tranquillity; and we could 
read in the looks of those around us, ‘What do you 
see and hear to laugh at ?”’ 

King Christmas opens with the Genius of the Draw- 
ing Room, Good Humour, Good Cheer, and Good Fun 

“Spirits neat as ever were imported”) preparing for 
the celebration of the great Christian festival. They 
are disturbed by the approach of Care. Genius says:— 


I hear his heavy footstep. Fiend! how dare 
You enter here ? 
CaRE. I enter everywhere. 
From the proud palace to the lowly cot : 
Show me the place on earth Care enters not! 
Goop Fun. But not at Christmas time. 
Care. Indeed! What say 
Those who have heavy Christmas bills to pay, 
And rack their brains in vain the cash to find? 
Are they to Good Fun or Care most inclined ? 
Or the poor wretches, who are all but starving, 
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While you and Good Cheer are your turkey carving ? 

And though Good Humour may laugh off some ills, 

There are blue devils which defy blue pills. 
Goop Humour. He'll give them me, if longer he stands croaking. 
Goop Fun. Begone, dull Care; or you'll find ’m not joking. 
Care. I mightn’t find it, even should you be ; 

Some people’s jokes are too dull e’en for me! 


Christmas, who is not at first recognised, takes the 
part of Care, and by his magic umbrella relieves him of 
a heavy burthen. 


Curistmas. But to convince you, I am Christmas—there ! 
You see I have the power to lighten Care ; 
To fling him out of windows were in vain ; 
Christmas or not, he would creep in again ; 
Or meet you somewhere on life’s chequered road ; 
Care you for him and ease him of his load ; 
Free from the burden he has borne so long, 
He’ll bear a merry burden to your song. 

Carn. Oh, Christmas, weary mortals prompt to cheer, 
Why do you come to them but once a year ? 


The time passes so pleasantly that a week soon 
elapses; the bells are heard; and then, enter the Old 
Year, who soliloquises, saying, that though an old year 
he is but a year old; but he has been living too fast :— 


A fashion which has made so many fail ; 

The world has had a rage for some time past 

To go ahead ; and thereby hangs a tale. 

Don’t be alarmed ! I haven’t time to tell it. 

For “ Soft !’ methinks I scent the morning air; ~ 
_And as I’m not allowed to stop and smell it, 

I’ll call in Christmas ; he’s got time to spare. 


A rich dialogue ensues, in which the Old Year says 
something jocular, and adds: 


Oup Yuar. Excuse my poor old joke. 
CHRISTMAS. Of course; O dear ! 
That ’s nothing to what I’m compelled to hear ; 
The poor old jokes are bad enough, ’tis true ; 
But—mercy on us—hear some of the new ; 
In cracking theirs, our former funny men 
Broke Priscian’s head a little, now and then ; 
But our young wags run such a muck for fun, 
They knock his very brains out for a pun. 
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Talking of going--aren’t you gone? (Bells again). 
Op YEAR. All but. 
Curistmas. It strikes me it’s quite time for you to cut. 
Oxp Year. Yes, yes; 1 hear the bells. Ah me! just so 

They rang when | was born, twelve months ago. 

Poor, silly, empty, unreflecting things! 

How can they tell what my successor brings ! 

They may regret they cannot me recall. 

Well, well; a happy New Year to you all ; 

This poor old body wishes from his soul. 

Time sounds my knell; I go to pay the toll. 


After a trio with the Old Year and Genius, Christ- 
mas leads the Old Year out. 


Cunistuas. Here, take my arm, I’ll see you to the door ; 
I’ve seen some hundreds of you out before. 


The bells strike up, and the New Year leaps in, ex- 
pressing himself impatient at the tardy departure of 
the Old Year. He is admonished by Genius, who asks 


what he means to do. 


New Year. I! Bless your heart, I know no more than you. 


Then comes a smart satire on table-rapping ; and 
Fancy is invoked, who aids, by the help of the Spirit 
of Francis Moore, in telling what will happen in every 
month. Here, two will suffice as specimens. For this 
year’s (1882) July the great astrologer would be wrong, 
for he says :— 


Fancy. July? 
SPIRIT. The dog-star rages; and ’tis puzzling 
To say if dogs or damsels most want muslin. 
Fancy. December? 
Matters in the East look murky ; 
Projects reviving to dismember Turkey. 


The New Year complains that he is no wiser ; Christ- 
mas replies :— 


Yes ; for you’ve learned, though Fancy’s power is great, 
Heaven, e’en from Fancy hides the Book of Fate ; 
Your task is not to pry into that mystery ; 
But add a glorious page to English history ; 
There’s work enough for a good year before you ; 
Get it well done—and—no—we can’t encore you ; 
But we will raise a statue to your name— 
MM 
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New Year. Not if you love me! Thank you all the same ; 
For, judging from the specimens I see, 
I’d rather nobody should chisel me. 
‘Genius. Give Art new life! Free it from job and fetter, 
And, take my word for it, ‘twill soon be better ! 
It is not genius that Old England lacks, 
But courage to contend with cant and quacks ; 
There’s room in all things for much reformation ; 
Bid trade revive ; check frantic speculation ; 
Obtain from Chance a power of attorney, 
To give us safety on a railway journey ; 
The prices down of beef and mutton beat for us ; 
And don’t drive us to eat what isn’t meet for us ; 
If horseflesh won’t suffice to feed the masses, 
Our next resource will certainly be asses ; 
And Heaven only knows where that will end ; 
Some people won’t have left a single friend : 
The present company excepted 
New YrEar. Oh! 
I say, shut up! Don’t go on preaching s0 ; 
For the New Year say something that is pleasant ; 
I came for pastime, though I am the present. 


The drama now has the Lord of Misrule; then Old 
England and Young England, introduced by a march 
to a tune of “ Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England,” and 
a song to the same air. 


Curistmas. Dear honoured friend, who always honoured me, 
This welcome to our feast. Who’s this we see ? 
Otp Ene. My son, Young England, whom, ere hence you went, 
I deemed it was my duty to present. 
Curistmas. A goodly youth. Young gentleman, your hand ; 
May you do honour by our fatherland. 
Youne Ene. Thanks (taking out a cegar case). Take a weed? 
Curistmas (declining). ve not yet learned that fashion. 
Otp Exe. Oh! my boy has for it a downright passion. 
Curistmas. Ive smoked a pipe with brave Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Oup Ene. A pipe! My son, sir, smokes some dozens daily. 
Misrute. Let’s hope he'll show the spirit of his sire ; 
Where there’s so much smoke, there must be fire. 


Old England then describes his son in a song to the 
air of “The Fine Old English Gentleman,” one verse 
of which I give as a sample :— 


He never admits a thing is good, but merely “ not half bad” ; 
And has taken to call me “governor”, ’stead of father, sire, 
or dad ; 
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And the only ancient thing he reveres is the brave old sword 
I wear, 
Which he sings about in French, forsooth, as “ e sabre de mon 
pere.” 
This fine young English Gentleman, 
One of the future time. 


The ancients had several deities called Fortune, or 
rather, the same with various surnames. Mr. Planché 
shows that we have two; and it would be well if we 
all learned at once the distinction :— 


Curistmas. Where is Dame Fortune? But for her we wait. 
Misruts. Can’t depend on her. Sometimes she comes late ; 
Sometimes unlooked for. I’ve known folks wait all 

Their lives for her ; and she’s not come at all. 


Enter Dame Fortune richly attired. 


Fortuxs. That was Jiss Fortune, simpleton, not me ; 

Iam Dame Fortune, good as good can be. 

Op Ena. You look so! and it does one good to see you ! 
Fortune. Fear not, Old England, that I e’er will flee you. 

Nail your untarnished ensign to the mast, 

And Fortune will befriend you to the last. 

Otp Ene. Oh, I ne’er yet sang “ Fortune is my foe !” 

Croakers are always saying I must go 

To ruin. But [ somehow still contrive, 

Despite their prophecies, to live and thrive. 

Misrus. Thank your good constitution, and enjoy it ; 
- Pm not among the fools who would destroy ie 
Forrunz. Christmas, you know, I always follow you ; 

Your coming brings Good Fortune many to. 

[’m called capricious ; but few people lose me, 

Who, when I visit them, know how to use me. 
Curistuas. All here, I’m sure, appreciate your visit ; 

If that is not Good Fortune, pray what is it ? 
Forruns. For compliments, of course, this is the season. 
Otp Exc. The world at all time goes, to you, the knees on. 
Forruns. The world, my friend, makes a sad blunder. 
Oup ENG. Which is 
Forruns. It can’t distinguish Good Fortune from Riches. 

To pagan Plutus mortals bow the knee ; 

And vainly fancy that they worship me ; 

Thankless for wisdom, talent, honour, health, 

To them Good Fortune ’s nothing else but wealth ; 

And when too late the fools their error find, 

Tig not themselves, but Fortune they call blind. 


Prophetical of his future triumphant career, Mr. 
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Planché’s second composition was called Success, pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre. In it played Yates, 
Terry, and John Reeve; and it ran the entire season. 
It is caustically satirical on the universal subserviency 
to fashion. Eleven of the leading journals are personi- 
fied as the Privy Council of Fashion, the Grand Auto- 
crat of all the world. He has a daughter, after whom 
the play is named, sought by everybody, encouraging 
everybody, and icon? to nobody. The inauguration 
is a chorus, to the air of “ Rule Britannia.” 
When Fashion first at Whim’s command, 
In lieu of Common Sense began to reign, 
This was the chorus, the chorus of the land, 
And mantua-makers swelled the strain : 
Rule great Fashion ; where’er your sceptre waves 
Both young and old be ever, ever Fashion’s slaves. 

Next followed, at the Olympic Theatre, under the 
accomplished Madame Vestris, Olympic Revels, or Pro- 
metheus and Pandora, the first of a series which 
shewed alike the classical attainments of the author, 
and the good taste of the audiences supporting such 
refined works, in which there is no ‘pandering to the 
uneducated multitude, no subserviency to the low 
standard of the many, such as we see in popular writers 
of the present day. Here is a scrap from the second 
scene, the workshop of Prometheus with he himself 
reading a letter. 

Prom. “King Tereus is out of subjects sadly ; 
Prometheus really treats him very badly ; 
He promised him a gross without delay.” 
Why zounds ! he had a gross the other day ! 
He thinks men made as easily as hay ! 
Let ’s see what t’other wants—‘“a batch of peers, 
Two China courtiers, and twelve grenadiers ; 
The grenadiers may be of delf, but higher 
Than the last lot ; and able to stand fire. 
The others, as the battle’s heat increases, 
Bounce, break, and fly into a thousand pieces.” 
Of course, the fool ; does he expect such new men 
Will stand and be shot at like Waterloo men 2% 
It isn’t my fault, if they don’t last longer, 
l’ve got no English stuff to make ’em stronger. 
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Mercury enters with Pandora and the fatal box, and 
announces, in a song, that he brings this fair ready 
maid as a present from Jupiter. 


Prom. Sir, your. good news delights me beyond measure, 
I shall esteem the lady quite a treasure. 
Of course you know that.making men my trade is ; 
I’ve got no clay that’s fine enough for ladies ; 
And at the first glance of that witching dame, 
I felt within my heart a raging flame 
Much hotter than the one from Jove I stole ; 
You smile, ma’am ; but ’tis true upon my soul ! 
Mer. She’s yours, sir, if you like her, so good-bye ; 
I must away as fast as I can fly, (Eait.) 
Prom. Farewell; remember me to all upstairs ; 
Now, welcome pleasure, and begone my cares ; 
Earth will seem heaven while we together range it ; 
Tell me your name that I may haste and change it. 


After a charming song by Pandora, Prometheus 

inquires :— 
Prom. But have you not some luggage with you, dear? 
Pan. Only one little box: behold it here. 
Prom. How, nothing else? Nought coming by the carrier? 

(aside) Oh, what a fool was I to say ’d marry her! 

(aloud) Can you your wardrobe in that small trunk pack 
Pan. Oh, no, my wardrobe, sir, is on my back. 
Prom. What? then, may be your fortune’s in that case ? 
Pan. You're wrong again ; my fortune ’s in my face. 
Prom. What! did the shabby Thunderer send you down, 

Without one change of dress, or half-a-crown ? 

(aside) A precious business, without goods or money. 

Confound it ; ’ve the comb without the honey, 

Well, I can’t help myself, so needn’t try, 

She’s taken in now ; and ’gad so am I. 

(aloud) Stay and amuse yourself, since here you are ; 

If you are heavy, here’s a “light guitar”. (Hait.) 

Pandora, left alone, cannot resist curiosity to know 

what is in the box, which she ultimately opens, and 
out fly all the maladies that afflict mankind. There is, 
of course, great commotion ; and Prometheus is the 
first to suffer. Minerva intercedes with Jupiter. 
Miy. Hold, hold, papa, your anger please abate ; 

Wisdom can sometimes pluck the thorns from Fate. 

(to Pandora) Look in the box, nor to despair give scope. 
Pan. Heyday! what’s this, pray, at the bottom ? 
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(Hore rises out of the box.) 
Hope, Hope! 
Air—Hope—(Hope told a flattering tale). 
Hope bids ye not despair, 
Nor yield to idle grief, 
Tho’ earth be filled with care, 


Tis Hope that brings relief. 
&e. 


These extracts afford but little more than a faint 
notion of the spirit of the extravaganzas; yet, at the 
instigation of a young friend who has expressed ad- 
miration of Orpheus in the Haymarket, I give one more 
specimen. This was written at the suggestion of Buck- 
stone, after a lapse of nine years, passed chiefly in 
retirement at Ash, in Kent, at his son-in-law’s, the 
Rev. Henry Mackarness. It is part of a dialogue 
between Public Opinion and Orpheus. 


Pus. O. Posterity will 
ORPH. Hang Posterity ! 

What has Posterity e’er done for me, 

That I should such consideration shew it ? 
Pus. O. Despise posterity ? and you a poet! 
OrpH. A poet! if there be a soul on earth 

To whom Posterity is nothing worth 

It is the poet. Left ’mongst fellow-men 

To live; that is, to starve upon his pen ; 

And when in death his glorions eyes are dim, 

Leaving Posterity to feast on him ; 

To crown with laurel his unconscious bust ; 

To raise a pompous marble o’er his dust, 

Out of the harvest by his genius sown ; 

Giving to him who wanted bread, a stone. 

Thanks to Apollo, I the fiddle play ; 

And, let me tell you, that’s the thing to pay. 


Having read, as I have said before, a good many of 
Planché’s works, I was awakened to a better know- 
ledge of the man ; and-felt how much I had lost when 
associated with him in London. I had, now and then, 
corresponded with him on antiquarian subjects; but 
now I set myself to work not only to know more of 
him, but to make him known to the world, the new 
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world; I may say, the present generation. I proposed 
his editing an edition of the whole of his dramatic 
works. The correspondence never ceased ; nor was it 
ever long suspended. Here is one of the few letters, 
at hand, which I received from him. 


“10, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, 

“« Wednesday, 27th Nov. 1878. 
“Dear Surre,—I am very unwell, and can only scrawl a line to 
thank you for your kind letter. I should, of course, be too happy to 
see such an edition of my dramatic works as you propose ; but I think 
I have already explained to you there will be found an obstacle in 
the existence of certain copyrights ; and I cannot, at my age, and 
with my present infirmity, undertake the requisite labour of en- 

deavouring to overcome it. 
“Tf you know any one who is adventurous enough to do-.so, I can 
only say he should have my hearty co-operation and lasting gratitude. 
“Yours ever truly, 
“J, R. PLANcHE. 


“ P.§,—Kind regards to Mr. Mayer, whom I was sorry not to see. 
“The Earl of Strafford has just ordered as complete a set of my 
works as can be obtained. 
“Charles Roach Smith, Esq., 
(SoMERSET.) “ Strood, Rochester.” 


The following shews progress :— 


“10, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, 
“Thursday, Dec. 12th, 1878. 


“ Drar SmuitH,—I cannot answer your friend’s question till I can 
get to the College, which in this Siberian weather I am not in a state 
to do. Iam very unwell to-day. 

“JT saw the successor of Lacy (Mr. French), on Thursday last ; 
and he was most liberal in his promises to assist in the publication of 
my dramas ; and he is the holder of the majority of my copyrights. 
He told me he had offered £100 to Webster for his; but could do 
nothing with him. 

“Your fan is most interesting. “Yours always, 

oe Re ee? 


The fan referred to is that in a Roman sculpture 
discovered near Carlisle, representing a lady with a fan 
precisely like those of modern make, supposed to have 


been introduced in the seventeenth century; the 
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Romano-British fan was unknown to Planché, to Fair- 
holt, and to all antiquaries.’ 

We had now secured for the editorship of the ex- 
travaganzas Mr. Dillon Croker and Mr. Stephen Tuc- 
ker (Rouge Croix), the latter of whom I had not seen 
for many years; but who was a frequent visitor to me 
in Liverpool Street, with the Rev. 8. Isaacson. Under 
their management the important work was brought to 
a happy and successful termination, with a profit to 
Planché of a few hundreds of pounds; and a testi- 
monial beyond money’s value, ‘‘a high and gratifying 
compliment” as he terms it. (See Author's Preface.) 
The subscribers’ copies were distinguished from the 
others, and a list of their names was appended. This 
is remarkable in shewing the estimation in which 
Planché was held by the highest in literary and in 
worldly position; and noticeable also for the absence 
of the names of some we expected to have seen en- 
rolled. Of course there was an immense amount of 
correspondence for Messrs. Croker and Tucker; and I 
also had a good share. The following letter is one I 
print, chiefly because in it is mentioned a young friend 
who had used his pen and voice to assist us; and this 
I took care that Planché should know. 


“Monday, 24th Nov. 1879. 


“Dear Otp Frienp,—Letter and Observer duly received. In the 
former you make no allusion to a scrap of paper enclosed in it, 
bearing the name, title, office, and address of Sir Dighton Probyn. 
What does it mean? Probyn and I are well known to each other. 
Lady Probyn, her sister, Mrs. Greville, and her mother, are all intimate 
friends of mine ; and I certainly reckoned confidently on Sir Dighton’s 
advocacy with H. R. H. There appears to have been some muddle 
made in the application to the Prince which has given umbrage to 
him. His definitive answer I am told was that he had a respect for 
Mr. Planché, but that he declined subscribing to the work.  Quw’est 
ce que cela veut dire? Jemn’en sais rien. Qwen dis tu ? 

The list of subscribers has been revised and corrected ; and will 
be in the binder’s hands, Croker hopes, to-morrow. ‘‘ Hope” has told 
me so many ‘flattering tales’, that I have ceased to place any confi- 


1 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vii, pl. xxiv. 
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dence in her. Dillon (I think) said he should write to you to-day, 
so I leave details to him, as I am in much pain, notwithstanding your 
compliment to my hand-writing. 
“ With many thanks to your friend Mr. Robinson, and no end of 
them to you, “ Ever yours, 
LA a nian al 
“P.S.—Latest computation, 318 subscribers=349 copies. 


“C. Roche Smith, Esq., 
‘¢ (SOMERSET. ) Strood, near Rochester, Kent.” 


I did not know who applied to the Prince of Wales. 
My belief is that had the case been properly placed 
before him, he would have subscribed, as readily as the 
Prince Regent subscribed to the Life of O Keefe, fitty 
guineas.” O’Keefe was a clever dramatist, but im- 
measurably inferior, in every way, to Planché. Per- 
sons in the position of H.R.H. are almost compelled to 
be dictated to in literary and scientific matters ; and, 
probably, the Prince of Wales knew little or nothing 
of the great works of Planché. I remember being at 
some conversazione, I think it was at the Marquis of 
Northampton’s, where a table of fossils, or minerals, or 
both, supplied, I was told, by Dr. Gideon Mantell, had 
attracted the notice of Prince Albert. The Prince was 
closely examining, and asking for information from the 
cordon round him and the table, not one of whom was 
able to give it. I remarked to Dr. Mantell that he 
should have been at the table. “Oh!” he replied 
with a smile, “the people around Princes will ever 
take care that such as I and you never get near them.” 
As I have remarked, the lyrical portion of Babil and 
Bijou, one of Planché’s latest compositions, saved that 
dramatic nondescript, which was dull in spite of gor- 
geous scenery and some good music. In it my friend, 
Mr. Joseph Maas, made his first appearance on the 
London stage; and him, I and Mr. Henry Coulter 
went to hear. It was an event unprecedented for so 


1 See, for particulars so creditable to the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George the Fourth), Recollections of the Life of John O'Keefe, 
vol. 11, chap. vil. ; 
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young a singer to step from the provincial platforms 
to Covent Garden Theatre, and there to build up the 
basis of a world-wide fame, which he made so rapidly. 
On that evening’, Planché was behind the scenes, and 
Mr. Maas having told him that he recognised me in 
the house, Planché expressed a wish for me to come to 
him ; but as Mr. Maas could not leave the stage, I lost 
the opportunity of renewing our old friendship ; or, 
more correctly speaking, of seeing my old friend and 
colleague. 

A song omitted in the representation of Babil and 
Bijou, for some unstated reason, shows how fresh and 
vigorous were Planché’s mental powers to the last. It 
is as forcible as anything he had written thirty or forty 
years before. 


‘Oh! not alone in ocean’s caves or waters, 

Monsters are, like the fierce octopus, found ; 

Crawling amongst earth’s fairest sons and daughters, 
Such fiends in human shape, alas ! abound. 

Out of their dens, the graves of victims strangled, 
Their fatal feelers stealthily they stretch ; 

Once in the deadly grasp of them entangled, 
No mortal power can save the sinking wretch. 


“ On the young guardsman, gallant, gay, unheeding, 

Prodigal heir, or ill-paid, struggling, clerk, 

Do we not see some vile octopus feeding, 
Sixty per cent. above high watermark ? 

Upon the turf; or at the gaming table ; 
(Neither so green as those who bet or play) 

In rich saloons ; the ring ; or e’en the stable, 
Is no octopus watching for his prey ? 


“‘ Are there not beings with fair female faces, 
Bearing, unfortunately, woman’s name, 
Who daily down within their cursed embraces 
Drag fools from honour, duty, fortune, fame ? 
Cold, cruel, calculating, and rapacious, 
Drawing the life blood, picking the bones bare, 
And flaunting with effrontery audacious 
Over the skeletons of men that were ? 
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“ Poor eight-limbed wonder of man’s vain aquarium ! 

What are thy deeds to those on earth we view 4 

In the deep sea, or in its mock scenarium, 
Thou doest but what instinct bids thee do. 

Ah! thoughtless youth, in life’s bright early morning, 
Eager to plunge headlong in folly’s fair, 

Take from the lips of age a friendly warning, 
Of the octopus lurking there, beware!” 


It has been supposed by some that the omission of 
this song is to be explained by a feeling that it would 
be felt as personal to the establishment and its sur- 
roundings and patrons. 

Towards the close of May 1880, Planché died. I 
was invited to attend his funeral on June 4th; and to 
accompany his relatives and particular friends from the 
house in St. Leonard’s Terrace, to the Brompton Ceme- 
tery. At the house I met, for the first time, Planché’s 
grandsons, the Whelans, and many of his old friends 
and mine, among whom were Mr. George Godwin, Mr. 
Dillon Croker, and Mr. Stephen Tucker, to the last of 
whom was entrusted the entire management of the 
funeral. Of the multitudes who lined the road from 
the house to the cemetery how many knew anything 
of the man whose corpse was being slowly borne to its 
resting-place 4 Probably not one in a hundred. Not 
so with those in the numerous carriages, and with the 
friends and admirers who had crowded the chapel and 
the cemetery. Most of them had witnessed in the gay 
and thronged theatre his brilliant creations ; many had 
enjoyed his society ; and all had loved and respected 
him. A few, no doubt, had taken part in the repre- 
sentation of some of his dramas ; and many had sung 
those songs, which live to be sung by generations yet 
unborn. 

In the carriage to which I was assigned were, my 
old friend Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
whom I had never met before, and Mr. Irving, whom 
I had seen on the stage as Hamlet. With the last I 
walked from the carriage into the chapel. When the 
service was over, | shook hands with several old friends 
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and acquaintances, and was introduced to some I had 
never met before. Among the latter was Mr. Henry 
Holl. With him I was chatting while the carriages 
were being waited for, when an incident occurred which 
may be worth telling. Mr. Holl told me that he was 
the oldest Prince Arthur living, having played the part 
when Charles Kemble, under the superintendence of 
Planché, revived King John in splendour and with 
propriety in costume. While Mr. Holl was speaking, 
Master Brooks, who had very recently personated Prince 
Arthur on the stage of the Strood Workmen’s Institute, 
stepped across the road to shake hands with me. To 
the surprise of Mr. Holl, I said, “To you, the oldest 
Prince Arthur, allow me to introduce the youngest.” 
The youth had been transferred to St. Mark’s College, 
and, attracted by the funeral, had recognised me. A 
few of us, including Mr. Holl, Mr. George Wright, 
and Mr. Dillon Croker, returned with Mr. Halliwell- 
Philipps to lunch in Tregunter Road, to talk over 
the proceedings of a memorable day, and to exchange 
opinions on the various accomplishments and virtues of 
the man whom we had met to honour. 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A. 


My acquaintance with Mr. Akerman began early 
during my residence in Lothbury, at which time he was 
communicating to The Gentleman's Magazine articles 
on rare and unpublished Greek and Roman coins, and 
compiling a Descriptive Catalogue of rare and unedited 
Roman Coins, in two octavo volumes, a standard work 
of reference for the numismatist. At an interval of 
several years this was followed by what may be con- 
sidered an appendix, the Comms of the Romans relating 
to Britain, also a useful and valuable work. Ancient 
Comms of Cities and Princes; a Numismatic Manual; 
Papers on British Coins, in the Nwmismatie Journal, 
Numismatic Chronicle, Archeologia, etc., followed 
rapidly, to the advancement of this important branch 
of archeology. If not the projector of the Numis- 
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matic Society, from which the Journal and Chronicle 
emanated, he was one of the founders; and with Mr. 
Cullimore, acted as secretary. Mr. Cullimore soon 
retired; and he was succeeded by Mr. Samuel Birch, 
now Dr. Birch, who, particularly qualified for the post, 
retired in deference to an unwise resolution or expressed 
opinion of the Trustees of the British Museum. I was 
elected to fill the vacant office. 

It was from another oversight of the Society of 
Antiquaries that the Numismatic Society was formed. 
The study of Numismatics is an essential part of the 
science of antiquities, and it could have been promoted 
by a Committee of the Society of Antiquaries, with 
certain independent powers to give it unrestrained 
action and free scope to hold separate meetings, to 
elect members, etc.; but this was not to be for the 
benefit of the parent society ; and so an entirely in- 
dependent society was created, grew, flourished, and 
continues to this day in healthful vitality, having 
accomplished a large amount of valuable work, as its 
journal, the Numismatic Chronicle, now in its third 
series, convincingly testifies. 

To Mr. Akerman must be accorded the merit of 
having been the first to attempt a classification and 
explanation of British coins on a comprehensive scheme, 
more fully developed a few years after ; and it may be 
said, exhausted, so far as materials could be found, 
by Mr. John Evans.! Akerman was, also, one of the 
earliest scientific pioneers, if not the very earliest, in 
the unexplored field of Saxon antiquities. In his re- 
searches in Kent, he was encouraged by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, then residing at Bourne Park, near Can- 
terbury. The Remains of Pagan Sazondom, completed 
in 1855, and dedicated to his noble friend and patron, 
is a good record of his labours, and a valuable work 
for the student. In this work he admits the difficulty 

1 The Coins of the Ancient Britons, arranged and described by 


John Evans, F.S.A., F.G.S., Hon. See, of the Numismatic Society 
of London. London, 1864. 
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in explaining the cinerary Saxon urns, to which I have 
referred in page 247; and he was too cautious to ad- 
vance the suggestion I have made. While he points 
to the urns used in cremation, found in the eastern and 
middle counties, and connects them with the earliest 
Saxon settlers in Britain, he does not attempt to 
explain the fact that they are not found in north- 
eastern Kent, where historical evidence asserts the 
Saxons to have first settled. The Archaologia also 
contains some valuable communications by him and 
Professor Rolleston, on excavations in Saxon ceme- 
teries. During the printing of Pagan Saxondom, I 
saw much of Akerman. He was also a frequent corre- 
spondent with Mr. W. M. Wylie, whose researches in 
Gloucestershire’ we both made available. 

The Archeological Index, and the Numismatic 
Manual, as their titles indicate, are educationary works, 
useful to the student, and creditable to the author. 
When archeology shall become recognised in our 
schools and colleges, these are works which should be 
distributed by hundreds of copies; at present, I fear, 
they are but little known. 

When quite young, Mr. Akerman became a contri- 
butor to The Olio, to Bentley's Miscellany, and other 
periodicals. Some of his tales were afterwards re- 
printed. Evil May Day was one, and the Wiltshire 
Tales. From the latter of these, and from A Glossary 
of Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire, I concluded 
that he must have been born and brought up in that . 
county ; but, as I now learn that his father was a 
tradesman in London, it is probable that he only stayed 
with his family connections, respectable yeomen, in 
Wiltshire. The Preface to the Glossary states that 
the profits which may accrue from its publication 
should go to a fund for building a school-house for the 
children of labouring persons in the parish of Broad 
Blunsdon ; and Mr. Wylie tells me that when Aker- 
man paid him a visit at Fairford, he was staying with 

1 Fairford Graves, 4to. Oxford, 1852. 
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a relation at Broad Blunsdon; so it must be to this 
locality and his residence there, that he owed so much 
of his knowledge of the local dialect, and of the inci- 
dents which he worked up into the Wiltshire Tales. 
The little poetical story of “The Hornet and the Bittle” 
in these tales is a dialectic gem of quaint humour. 

Another of his works, called Spring Tide, or the 
Angler and his Friends, is readable and instructive be- 
yond what may be supposed to be the scope of its title. 
Tt is somewhat in the style of Izaac Walton’s celebrated 
work on angling. It is dedicated to Mr. John Hughes, 
“the preserver and restorer of Owld Grumbleton,” a song 
which Mr. Akerman seems to have considered of south- 
western origin; but, apparently, it is founded on the 
old Scotch ballad, The Wife of Auchtermuchty. This 
little volume contains a good portrait of the author. 
Mr. J. A. Stothard executed the obverse die of a 
medal of Akerman. Of this I never saw more than 
an impression in lead without any lettering. 

When Mr. Akerman introduced himself to me in 
Lothbury, he was acting as secretary to the London 
and Greenwich Railway Company. Mr. Sheppard in- 
forms me that he was an official in the Whitstable 
Railway Company when that railway was made. He 
was, for some time, secretary to the great political 
writer, Cobbett. In the Glossary, under the word 
“Leasing”, he tells an anecdote of Cobbett when 
living at Botley, in Hampshire, which he probably had 
from Cobbett himself.’ 

His lighter works show a keen sense of humour, and 
his conversation was ever seasoned with amusing anec- 


1 “When Cobbett lived at Botley, he, on one occasion, forbade 
the poor people to come gleaning in his cornfields. A day or two 
afterwards, as he rode through the village, he saw written on a wall 
in large initial letters :-— 


“ We will go a leasin’ in spite of old Cob ee 


Cobbett got off his horse, and rubbing out the word leasin’, substi- 
tuted thieving, and so left it.”—A Glossary of Provincial Words and 
Phrases in use tn Wiltshire. London, 1842, p. 31. 
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dote, always to the point, and never obtruded out of 
place. His pen was never backward in commenting 
with epigrammatic terseness on human manners or 
eccentricities. The design on the seal of the Numis- 
matic Society is copied from that on a medallion of 
Diocletian ; a representation of the three Monete or 
goddesses presiding over the mint and mintages, stand- 
ing in a row, with scales and cornucopie, and at the 
foot of each, a heap of coms. Akerman sent me an 
impression, beneath which he had written :— 
“ The figures on this seal, d’ye see, 
Are the old ladies, L.S.D., 


In other words, Pounds, Shillings, Pence ; 
Oft substitutes for common sense.” 


My memory cannot supply another epigram, to which 
the Rev. 8. Isaacson referred in the lines :— 


**__this saying, so pleasant, of Akerman, 
Would summon a smile on the cheek of a Fakir man.” 


The last time I saw Akerman was on the evening of 
the day when the Kent Archeological Society met at 
Sandwich. Among the visitors was the Abbé Haig- 
neré, of Boulogne, who, having made most remarkable 
discoveries in Frankish cemeteries, attended for the 
purpose of making comparisons between them and the 
Kentish Saxon. I returned as far as Canterbury, with 
him and the Dean, who, with truly good feeling, in- 
vited the Abbé to place himself under his guidance to 
examine the Cathedral and other antiquities. I called 
on Akerman, who was staying at his kinsman’s, Mr. 
J. B. Sheppard. I found him very infirm, but looking 
as well and as handsome as ever, and with unimpaired 
intellect. I gave him an account of the day’s proceed- 
ings, concluding with the Dean of Canterbury's atten- 
tions to the Abbé Haigneré. With a smile, Akerman 
remarked : ‘Then Righteousness and Peace have kissed 
each other.” 

‘Compelled by ill health, he was forced to resign the 
secretaryship to the Society of Antiquaries; and then 
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he retired to Abingdon ; but not to be inactive, as the 
Archeologia proves. I soon had cause to regret this 
retirement. Some short time after, previous to going 
to France, I wanted from the library a volume by 
Millin. Had Akerman retained his post, it would 
have been sent immediately. But I received a formal, 
official denial, on the grounds of some new by-law, 
which, it was alleged, demanded certain forms most 
inconvenient to me, and as I thought, not applicable. 
I then wrote to the President. In the most courteous 
manner he did everything but send me the book I 
wanted. Then I addressed the Treasurer, and ulti- 
mately the Director, receiving the most ample, but to 
me the most unsatisfactory explanations without 
the book, which was all I cared for; and which 
any one of my four correspondents and colleagues, 
could have sent me without any inconvenience. It 
followed, as a matter of course, that I could no longer 
communicate to the Society, under such mismanage- 
ment; consequently it is relieved of a considerable 
amount of work. 


WILLIAM HENRY BROOKE. 


Mentioned repeatedly in the preceding pages, it is 
time I said something more about one with whom I 
became associated and friendly in my antiquarian life ; 
who was one of the chief contributors, through me, to 
the Archzeological Agsociation ; and who placed his 
talents at my service in the most generous and even 
pressing manner. The Collectanea Antiqua and the 
Reports on Excavations at Lymne and at Pevensey shew 
that I availed myself of his kindness towards me; but 
they do not shew the extent of the interest he took in 
all that I was doing. He was ever proposing to etch 
something ; and when staying with me in Liverpool 
Street, he painted portraits of me and my sister made 
sketches of objects in my museum ; and, I believe, 
. would have sketched and etched the entire collection 
had I allowed him, When he lived at Hastings | 

00 
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visited him, and he accompanied me to Pevensey to 
make some sketches for my Report ; and, when stay- 
ing with me in London, he and I had a long day at 
Lymne for a similar purpose. 

A friend of the celebrated Thomas Stothard, Mr. 
Brooke appears to have caught much of his peculiar 
spirit ; and also that of Singleton, in the clear and 
delicate outlines of his figures, and in their attitude 
and expression. One of the best examples of his style 
will be found in the etchings he executed for Keight- 
ley’s Greek and Roman Mythology, published in 1831. 
He imparted to female and male juvenile forms an air 
so peculiarly graceful that they cannot fail to be recog- 
nised, even where his name is not attached. Thus 
his hand is to be traced in numerous productions, 
as far back as 1820, or earlier, illustrative of popular 
literature. But study under Singleton and Drummond 
had qualified him for higher work. “Stothard”, says 
Mrs. Bray,* “considered that Brooke, as an artist, pos- 
sessed great genius: his imagination was vivid; and 
his feeling strong. He lamented that, with such powers 
he could not devote himself more entirely to the study 
of the higher branches of the art for which nature 
had designed him.” Mrs. Bray gives an interesting 
notice of hisaccompanying Stothard to Beer Ferrers, to 
see the remains of Stothard’s accomplished son, Charles, 
accidently killed in the prime of life. 

Among Brooke’s best and most characteristic draw- 
ings are some of the vignettes in the first authorised 
edition of Moore’s Jrish Melodies, published in 1822 ; 
and also some of the vignettes to Major’s first edition 
of Izaac Walton’s Complete Angler. With refined 
taste, and quick perception of the humorous, he com- 
bined grace and drollery, so well exemplified in his 
illustrations to the Fairy Legends of the South of 
Ireland by Crofton Croker, and the Fairy Mythology 
of Thomas Keightley. Two charming little oil paintings 
of this class, illustrative of an excursion in Ireland with 


! Reminiscences of Stothard, London, 1851, p. 206. 
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the Crokers, are, or were, in the possession of the 
Noviomagian Society. 

When he first came to London, Brooke entered the 
banking establishment of Mr. Trotter, who founded 
the first bazaar in this country, that in Soho Square. 
He then became a pupil of Samuel Drummond, A.R.A. 
In an etching by this artist of his painting of the 
“Death of Nelson”, a portrait of Brooke, as one of the 
sailors, isintroduced. Shortly after, he joined the Duke 
of Sussex’s Rifle Corps. He now made such rapid 
progress as a portrait painter, that he took apart- 
ments in the Adelphi, and was well patronised. His 
earliest etching is dated August 18, 1798: «ln LS bay 
he was engaged upon a series of etchings in a monthly 
publication called The Satirist. In 1815, he made 
drawings upon wood for Thompson, Branstone, and 
most of the chief engravers of that day. Subse- 
quently, he illustrated Buckingham’s 7 wavels in Meso- 
potamia, Bagdad, ete. Afterwards he retired to Has- 
tings ; and, after the death of his wife, to Chichester, 
where he resided with his old friend Mr. Robert Elhott, 
an eminent surgeon, from whose professional services 
he received great assistance in the bodily infirmities 
which attended his last years. He died early in 1860, 
and was buried by the side of the family grave of 
Mr. Elliott in the churchyard of Halnaker, near 
Chichester. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Elliott commenced so far 
back as my residence sn Chichester ; and our friendship 
increased with years. As a lithotomist he was not 
surpassed. To him I was indebted for the acquisition 
of gold British coins found on the sea coast of Sussex, 
which I turned to good account in my Collectanea 
Antiqua. In all my visits to Chichester, Mr. Elhott 
and his family omitted nothing that could possibly con- 
tribute to my comfort. Chichester, where I passed some 
four years 1n early life, will ever be affectionately re- 
garded by me. In conjunction with my co-mate there, 
John Harris, I am still studying its antiquities and 
those of the neighbourhood. 
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The pleasure which arises from revisiting the scenes 
of early life is naturally alloyed with melancholy reflec- 
tions. We find Nature the same; and the works of 
men’s hands nearly the same; but where are the 
hands? Where are the tenants of the houses in 
which we found welcome? A generation has passed 
away; and much of its memory also. It is really 
something to find a single friend living! It is a great 
privilege to retain in health and strength a companion 
of one’s youth; and to be walking with him upon the 
ground trod together so long ago. I possess this rare 
exemption from the common lot in Mr. John Harris, 
now living at Belvedere, at an hour’s distance from me. 
We started together in life at Chichester; we have 
kept together, or not far apart, through life’s course ; 
and up to the present year we have been together re- 
visiting the scenes of years so long gone by. 

Only a very few years ago, we walked, Mr. Wiliam 
Law accompanying us, from Ewell to Chichester upon 
the Roman road which passes near Dorking and over 
the high ground near Bignor, entering Chichester at 
Eastgate. And we, all three, have also paid together 
a special visit to the Roman Villa at Bignor, men- 
tioned in the first part of this volume. More recently, 
Mr. Harris and I have examined the chief oppida of 
the hills near Chichester ; and the walls of the town, 
of the highest antiquarian interest, yet never before 
criticisingly studied. Societies have held Congresses 
in this ancient city ; but some of the most interesting 
ancient remains have been left by them untouched if 
not unnoticed. The Roman circumvallation of Chi- 
chester, hke that of Canterbury, has never been ex- 
amined ; and it is left to feed the wildest conjectures. 
To the north of Chichester is a long and irregular line 
of earthworks which has served only for speculative 
theories. It is certainly alluded to by some of the 
county historians; but it has never been even fully 
traced. Tand my friend walked upon it, or by the side, 
for miles ; yet we found we did not reach the western 
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termination; while we were told by the country people 
it could be traced eastwards, as far as Arundel. Surely 
such works as these are the legitimate materials for the 
labours of Archeological Societies; and not -to be 
shunned on account of their magnitude! My belief is 
that this great barrier is Romano-British, thrown up as 
a boundary line. 

We also visited, on the property of Mr. Thomas 
Harris in Hayling Island, on the margin of the sea, a 
British oppidum, remarkable on account of the situa- 
tion; but never properly examined. It is at the junc- 
tion of Hampshire and Sussex; in consequence of which 
it has been said that the Sussex Archeeological Society 
declines to entertain its claims, and leaves it to some 
Hampshire Society, or to free adventurers less scru- 
pulous. 
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ASD ERENT eXe 


Page 9.—It is pleasing to record among the survivors 
of the Canterbury Congress, Mr. Alfred White, Mr. 
William Chaffers, and Mr. Edward Solly. Although 
Mr. White worked for the Winchester Congress, he 
was prevented, by a domestic affliction, from being 
present. 


Page 24.—Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald 
(Mr. Planché’s successor), contributes the following 
particulars relating to the Rev. 8. Isaacson, his god- 
father :— 


‘“‘Mr. Isaacson was born on the 17th of February 1798, at The 
Oaks, at Cowling in Suffolk, being the son of Robert Isaacson, of that 
place, by his second marriage, with his cousin, a daughter of the 
Rev. John Isaacson, Rector of Lidgate. 

“ He was educated at Norwich, by the celebrated Dr. Valpy ; and 
admitted a Pensioner at Christ College, Cambridge, on the 8th 
of April 1816. Having graduated in 1820, after a not undistin- 
guished academical career, he took Holy Orders, with the degree of 
M.A., and went to the West Indies. There, in Demerara, he became 
Rector of St. Paul’s; and, in 1826, married Anna Maria Miller, 
youngest daughter of General Killikelly, the ceremony of his mar- 
riage being noted as the first performed by a Protestant Bishop in 
that region. 

“Mr. Isaacson returned to England in 1832, and was appointed 
Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in the City of London, from the 
parishioners of which, on his retirement, he received a handsome 
testimonial. Failing in his candidature for the Preachership of the 
Magdalen Hospital, he accepted, in 1834, the sole charge of the 
Vicarage of Dorking ; and it was under his auspices that the ruined 
old church, too far gone, even for the restoration of those days, was 
replaced by that of which the first stone was laid by the late Bishop 
Sumner on the 28th of October 1835. This event is noteworthy in 
the history of Surrey: many prominent persons were present ; a “fancy 
fair” (then a great novelty) was held; silver medals struck ; and 
an elaborate print of the proceedings published. All that re- 
mained that day of the old church was the porch, and the ancient 
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font, left under it, for the baptism of an infant, part of the day’s 
programme. 

“Mr. Isaacson subsequently held various tentative duties, Lecture- 
ships, etc., and was for some time in charge of the parish of Dym- 
church, where he began the collection of materials for assisting 
Mr. Lower in elucidating the history of English Surnames, and made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Roach Smith, who introduced him, a zealous 
and useful member, to the newly-formed British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. He was a ripe scholar, concise, elegant, and forcible both in 
speaking and writing ; and, with a fund of information and anecdote, 
was, in his companionship, as instructive as he was entertaining. As 
a preacher, he was nervous, earnest, and effective, a rigid stickler for 
“the Church”, pure and reformed, opposed to the great modern 
schisms and divisions; and he was a warm controversialist against 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. An early friend of Barham, he, in a 
great measure, shared with him a power of composition in humorous 
verse, though equally able to tune his lyre to harmony with the 
deepest pathos. 

“Tn 1822, he projected and edited The Christian Magazine, a brief- 
lifed, though ably-written, periodical. His translation of the Apology 
of Bishop Jewell was a very creditable and scholarlike work ; and he 
afterwards printed an edition of his kinsman’s Life of Bishop An- 
drewes ; an Altar Service; and a small volume of Prayers. On his 
return from Demerara, he spoke and published in favour of the 
West Indian Proprietors. He foresaw nothing but ruin to them in 
the sudden and abrupt abolition of slavery. At the same time, he 
had sympathy for the negro, though his experience had not created 
any respect for him. His view was to retain their status, to educate 
them and ameliorate their condition ; in short, to prepare them for 
liberty. 

“Fis archeological bias was towards heraldic and genealogical 
research ; and he collected much in relation to the old family of 
Stuteville, of which he was proud of being a descendant. 

“It is to Mr. Isaacson’s investigations into his name and family 
that I owe my knowledge of their antiquity and respectability. 
It is not a little singular that a surname, so suggestive of Hebrew 
origin, should prove to be that of an old race of Christians, which, 
from time to time, has produced devout and eminent men in the 
Law and the Church. Prominent among them was Henry Isaacson, 
the Chronologist! and the Biographer of Bishop Andrewes. ‘The 
family was divided into three branches, early in the 17th century. 
One flourished at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; the second settled in London, 
and recorded its pedigree and arms at the Visitation of 1634; and 
the third, from which Stephen Isaacson sprang, remained in Suffolk, 
in which county are the earliest traces of the family. 


1 He was author of Saturni Ephemerides, fol., 1633, a work de- 
noting stupendous research and learning. 
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“Mr. Isaacson died on the 7th April 1849, at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Bedford Square, where he had long resided and received some of the 
most eminent /iterati ; and was buried at St. John’s, Paddington. 
He had no issue. Mrs. Isaacson died the 30th of March 1873, and 
was buried at Brompton Cemetery. 

“ Srepuen I. Tuckur, Somerset Herald.” 


A few days before his death, Mr. Isaacson sent me 
De Sallengre’s Novum Thesaurum Antiquitatum Ro- 
manum (8 vols. folio), inscribed with his kindest re- 
gards and best wishes for’ my happiness; and the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“9, Tavistock Street, March 30th, 1849. 

“* My pear S1r,—Mr. Isaacson begs your acceptance of the accom- 
panying books. You will perceive your name and his wishes in the 
first volume. He had just finished it when you called yesterday ; 
but his heart was too full with the remembrances of your and your 
kind sister’s attentions, to trust himself to speak. According to 
present appearances, it will be the last time he ever will hold a pen. 

“ From, yours truly, 
“C. R. Smith, Esq. “ Henry WILLIAMS.” 


Page 31.—The best account of Mr. Hatcher, and I 
think the only, is by Mr. John Britton, entitled, Me- 
motrs of the Infe, Writings, and Character of Henry 
Hatcher, printed to accompany Britton’s Autobiography, 
London, 1847. It has an excellent portrait of Hatcher, 
from a picture by W. Gray. 

I insert one of his letters, chiefly on account of his 
conjecture as to a Roman road from Winchester to 
Chichester. No such road has been traced as yet ; yet 
I think there can scarcely be a doubt of its existence, 
although unrecorded. We cannot imagine two such 
important cities without a direct communication. The 
intermediate district, which appears to have been well 
populated, would have made a road a necessity. Bram- 
dean was probably nearer another road running in the 
direction of Petersfield. 

“Salisbury, Aug. 26, 1843. 

* Drar Sir,—I return you Mr. Dunkin’s proofs. I presume he is 

running against the printer, and does not wish to have them delayed. 


I have numbered the places to which my notes refer. I hope he 
will be able to make them out. My observations are offered with all 
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deference to Kentish antiquaries. In Wiltshire and the adjoining 
counties I know my ground pretty well. 

“T have, perhaps, no right to complain of the fate which has 
attended my Richard of Cirencester. I sent it into the wide world 
without a name, and ought not to wonder that it has been kid- 
napped. 

“Your discoveries at Bramdean must lie on the course of a Roman 
road, which doubtless ran from Winchester to Chichester. 

“‘T have just heard of a Roman road, or supposed Roman road, 
leading from Ringwood into Dorsetshire. 

“ \When Mr. Le Monnier! returns to France, I think he will be 
ready to render service to the cause. 

“T send you enclosed a note of my payments relative to the Dean 
Pavement. 

“T am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“ H, HaTtcHER.” 

“ Roach Smith, Esq., Liverpool Street, London.” 


Page 43.—It is probable that my readers, who are 
Welsh scholars, may find a few slight errors in the 
names of the songs. If so, I must hold Rouge Dragon 
and Sir Samuel answerable, for the programme is 
printed Jiteratim as sent to me. 


Page 46.—The present Lord Leigh having kindly 
given me a copy of his father’s poems,’ I have been 
able, through them, to estimate the author’s character 
and to admire it. It shines forth in these poems, com- 
menced in early youth and continued in matured life. 
They reveal poetic power of a high order, refined 
classical taste, close study of Nature and natural phe- 
nomena; love of truth and virtue wherever they can 
be found ; patriotism ; and a noble sympathy with the 
oppressed, in whatever part of the world, and in what- 
ever shape oppression may be clothed. 

From over five hundred and fifty pages I can do no 
more than present a few extracts ; but they may serve 


1 One of his pupils. He corresponded with me for some years ; 
and once received me at his father’s house near Havre. 
2 Poems, now first Collected, by Lord Leigh. London: E. Moxon. 
1839. 
PP 
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to convey some notion of the noble author's mind, and 
prompt my readers to consult the entire poems. 


From Epistles to a Friend in Town. 


“Some have the wealth of Ind ; are strange ; are proud ; 
And scorn to hold communion with the crowd ; 
But fortune frowns ; the smiling auctioneer 
Bids gold and pearls barbaric disappear : 
Philips will sell their books, where underwrit 
Notes tersely pencill’d show sententious wit ; 
Philips will sell their gewgaws, that amaze 
Women and rustics with their gorgeous blaze ; 
But such superfluous vanities can ne’er 
Delight thy mind, be they or rich or rare.” 


Soon, very soon, life’s little day is past ; 
No works, but those of charity, will last.” 


“ Nor Byron’s verse, nor Beckford’s pomp can save 
‘Vathek’ or ‘ Harold’ from their destined grave ! 
And what is wealth? with equal hand ’tis given 
To bad, to good ; no proof of favouring Heaven. 
And who is rich? Emilius, whose good sense 
Protects him from the glare of vain expense ; 
Who buys not glittering toys when very dear, 
But treats his friends with hospitable cheer ; 
Who loves to breathe the incense of the morn 
As the sun’s golden rays his hills adorn ; 
Deeming more beautiful the sky’s young bloom, 
Than all the splendours of a drawing-room ; 

And meditates, as warmly glows his blood, 
How best he might promote his country’s good. 
He can be happy though his neighbours thrive, 
Nor thinks himself the poorest man alive. 

But few are like Emilius; few can feel 

For aught, save their own sordid selves, a zeal.” 


“ Vathek” is, at the present day, comparatively but 
little known ; ‘“ Childe Harold” shows no sign of deca- 
dence, and will probably live as long as educated taste 
survives. 


“‘ Shakespeare! whate’er I may presume to call 
Thee, Moralist, Bard, Sage, or all in all ; 
May I approach thy intellectual throne 
While now all spirits are to thee as known 
As once on earth mankind, and bow the knee, 
Thou Idol of an English heart, to thee ! 
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Compared with thine, the noblest dramas fraught 
With genius are but rudiments of thought ; 
Invention’s unborn sons might yet produce 
Works bending Nature’s will to use ; 

Another Watt may bless mankind—but when 
Shall Shakespeare’s inspiration live again 1” 


Extracts from “A View of Italy”, in Political Poems. 


« All things have their alloy ; go southwards on ; 
See Italy, with varied landscapes gay, 
A waste of sweets; the sun ne’er shone upon 
A lovelier country with a brighter ray ! 
Her very winter’s softer than our May! 
What are its natives now, but imps from hell 
Peopling a Paradise ? Though kinglings pray, 
Those who degrade the human mind, as well 
As Satan’s self, ’gainst God’s high purposes rebel,” 


“ Here is Religion, robed in rich attire, 

To please the eye not meliorate the heart ; 

Her pageantries, her glittering shrines inspire 

Devotion, in which morals have no part. 

Does God delight in works of human art ? 

He heedest not the labour of men’s hands ; 

He loves a soul devoid of guile and art ; 

Fear him, and love him, honour his commands, 
But his all-perfect state no earthly pomp demands.” 


From The Spirit of the Age. 
“The mind that thus its boundaries would pass 
Is as a restless creature in its cage ; 
- On unforbidden ground though much it has 
Yet to acquire ; still Science may engage 
Its fullest powers, or Niebuhr’s novel page. 
Much to unlearn we have ; and more to learn, 
‘Ag here we journey on to life's last stage, 
Within the confines of our route ; why yearn 
For mysteries which to know e’en Seraphs vainly burn?” 


“Life is a mystery ; here we are placed 
All on a level ; wherefore vaunt the proud ? 
Have they the genuine form of truth embraced ? 
If not, in what do they excel the crowd 
Whom the thick-coming shades of error shroud ? 
Ob! not to such vain spirits is it given 
To dissipate life’s overhanging cloud, 
Or to direct for man the way to Heaven : 
They have too much of earth’s all-vitiating leaven,” 
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From Poland. 


“Great Catharine, greater Frederick, if great 
Be those who spoil an unoffending state, 
Alighting like fell vultures on their prey, 
Tore Poland as she struggling, bleeding lay. 
England and France looked on, as Poland fell, 
Nor strove by words the spoilers to repel. 
Had they but interposed, with strength renewed 
Freedom had started up, her foes subdued ; 
Girt with a moral power, had driven back, 
Quailing beneath her frown, the ravenous pack. 


“ Sarmatia fell with all her chivalry ! 
Had but from France the fiat gone, ‘ Be free,’ 
Napoleon, then all-powerful to save 
Poland, had shone as generous as brave ; 
And the resuscitated state had pour’d 
Her legions forth at her Deliverer’s word 
To check the Autocrat’s barbaric pride, 
And roll back on himself war’s bloody tide.” 


Page 63.—The works of Mr. John Edward Lee, 
F.8.A., are as follows: Delineations of Roman Antiqui- 
ties found at Caerleon, 4to., 1845, 27 plates; Roman 
Buildings at Caerleon, 8vo., 1850; Isca Silurwm, or 
an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities 
at Caerleon, 8vo., 1862, 52 plates; Supplement to Isca 
Silurum, 8vo., 1868; Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, 
by Dr. Keller. Translated, 8vo., 1866; the same, 
2nd edit., enlarged, 2 vols., 8vo., 1876; Roman Impe- 
rial Profiles, enlarged from coins, 8vo., 1874; Hxcava- 
tions at the Kesslerloch, by Conrad Merk. Translated, 
8vo., 1866; Note Book of an Amateur Geologist, 1881, 
206 plates ; Loman Antiquities at Lydney Park, Glou- 
cestershire, being a posthumous work of the Rev. W. 
Hiley Bathurst, M.A., with Notes by C. W. King, 
M.A., 8vo., 31 plates. Mr. Lee’s name does not appear 
in this work, although he had much trouble about it 
and drew many of the plates on stone. The text is 
compiled from the MS. of the Right Hon. C. Bathurst 
from explorations made by him at the beginning of this 
century. The iscriptions to a topical god, Nodon or 
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Nodens, and the inscribed tessellated pavement, are 
among the chief attractions of this volume. To these 
must be added numerous plates in the Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Anti- 
quarian Society ; aud Etchings of scenery and anti- 
quities both at home and abroad. 


age 80— 


“177, High Street, Lewisham, S.E., London, 
“11th June, 1882. 

“My pear Mr. Roacn Smirx,--I return you my best thanks 
for your kindness in letting me see the proof of a portion of your 
deeply interesting Retrospections ; and especially the part in which 
you do me the honour to quote my letter to the Athenwum about 
Wright. 

“With regard, however, to my reference to the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries in that letter, I must point out to you that 
the President at that time was not Lord Stanhope, to whom I see 
your remarks refer, but Mr. Ouvry ; and that my reference to his 
graceful tact has no shade even of unconscious irony. 

“ Indeed he did, at the next following anniversary meeting, refer 
to Wright in cordial terms, recording ‘the unwearied indnstry, the 
learning, ability, and research which his works exhibit, and which un- 
questionably place Mr. Wright among the foremost literary anti- 
quaries of his day.’ (Proc. Soc. Ant., vii, 385.) You will recollect, also, 
that the Society contributed towards the purchase of his bust ; and 
have since given it an honourable place, with Ouvry’s, in their library. 

«Yours sincerely, 
“©, Roach Smith, Esq., «“E, W. Braproox.” 
“Temple Place, Strood, Kent.” 


T am not, however, aware that Mr. Ouvry’s Addresses 
shew more knowledge of antiquarianism and its pro- 
gress than Lord Stanhope’s. 


Page 83.—It is due to Mr. Hillary Davies to state 
that Wright secured his services during the excava- 
tions ; and that I am indebted to his able pencil for 
several sketches not engraved in Wright's Uriconum. 
My friend used a large number of cuts from my Lch- 
borough, Collectanea Antiqua, and other works, to illus- 
trate his volume. Sometimes they are useful for com- 
parison, but not always so. It would have been 
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better if the remains discovered at Wroxeter had been 
more fully illustrated. The “Appendix” contains some 
particularly valuable Papers; one being a masterly 
reply to criticisms on some of Wright’s opinions. A 
remark in p. 407 requires correction. I am convinced 
that the small coins which Wright, or Mr. 8. Wood, 
considers were struck after the Romans had left Britain, 
are mostly of the time of the Tetrici, and not post- 
erlor to the Roman occupation of Britain. 

The list of Wright’s works in Allibone’s Dictionary 
is the most complete of any yet printed. It must 
have been supplied by Wright himself; who also, I think, 
contributed to it the notice of what I have published.. 
The following will give some notion of his great 
industry and perseverance as well as learning. 

Christianity in Arabia, written when he was very 
young. Listory of Essex, also an early work ; Polatical 
Songs and Poems relating to English History, in two 
volumes; Necham’s De Natura Rerum; Brographia 
Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods ; 
historical works for the Early English Text Society ; 
two volumes of Harly Vocabularies, and Feudal Manuals 
of English History, for Mr. Joseph Mayer ; Histories 
of France, Ireland, and Scotland; Essays on subjects 
connected with the Interature, Popular Superstitions, 
and History of England in the Middle Ages; Narra- 
tives of Sorcery and Magic; History of Domestic Man- 
ners and Sentiments in England during the Middle 
Ages; A History of Caricature and Grotesque in 
Lnterature and Art; Caricature History of the Georges; 
Womankind in Western Europe, from the earliest times 
to the 17th century; History of Ludlow; Walter Mapes’ 
De Nugis Curialium; and Latin Poems for the 
Camden Society, with other works, among which is 
Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries, which 
drew forth some indignant protests and hostile criti- 
cism; History of Julius Cesar, by the Emperor 
Napoleon III, 2 vols. Translation; Wright’s name 
suppressed. The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon; 
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Wanderings of an Antiquary; The Archeological 
Album, 1845. 


Page 84.—The Memorial addressed, on the day. of 
Wright’s funeral, to Lord Beaconsfield, was headed by 
the late eminent Dr. Wilson, Vicar of Chelsea. He 
spoke in the warmest terms of Wright’s varied accom- 
plishments, adding that he was also a profound theo- 
logian. It is probable that Lord Beaconsfield knew 
little or nothing of Wright’s works ; while it is certain 
that Mr. Gladstone’s higher and more extended literary 
intellect grasped the genius of Wright ; and as he had, 
years before, acknowledged his claims on the country, 
by a pension, had also a heart to regard the wife who 
through so many years had administered those daily 
comforts which go so far towards sustaining the highly- 
taxed mental energy. 


Page 87.—Mr. Warne’s residence at Brighton has 
been to me, for many years, a half-way house and home, 
on my visits to relatives in the south, either in going 
or returning, or both. 


Page 141.—By the courtesy of Mr. Wheatley I here 
append to my notice of Lieutenant Waghorn one of 
several documents which, emanating from Waghorn 
himself, may be relied on for supplying facts not gene- 
rally known. 


“MEMORIAL or Mr. WAGHORN’S CLAIMS on urs COUNTRY.” 


“ His birth was in 1800, at Chatham. At twelve years of age he 
was a midshipman in Her Majesty’s navy ; and, sixteen days before 
he was seventeen, passed in navigation for lieutenant, being the 
youngest midshipman that had ever done so; at the end of 1817, 
was paid off, and went third mate of a free-trader to Calcutta ; re- 
turned home, and, in 1819, got appointed to the Bengal Marine 
(pilot service) of India, where he served till 1824 ; at which time he 
was asked by the Bengal Government to volunteer for the Arracan 
War, and then received the command of the Honourable East India 
Company’s cutter ‘Matchless’, and a divison of gunboats, and re- 
paired to the scene of action in Arracan with the south-east division 
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of that army and flotilla; was five times engaged, and saw much 
service by land and sea, and was once wounded in the right thigh. 
On return to Calcutta, in 1827, after having received the thanks of 
all the authorities in that province (after two years and a half’s ser- 
vice), with a constitution then undermined from the baneful fever of 
Arracan, where so many thousands died ; for, out of 19,000 men 
(army and flotilla) composing that division, not 100 are now alive. 
The pestilence of that climate reduced the forces, in six months, to 
two-tenths of their original number ; but from the indomitable per- 
severance (without egotism he can faithfully say) that has marked 
his course, he rallied to the great project he had secretly at heart, 
namely, ‘A steam communication between our Eastern possessions 
and their mother-country, England.’ Ere his departure from Cal- 
cutta on furlough, in 1827, ill in health, harrassed from the Arracan 
fever, still, between its attacks, his energies returned. He com- 
municated his plan to the officials, namely, the Marine Board at 
Calcutta, who forthwith advanced it to the notice of the then Chief 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, the present Mr. Charles Lushing- 
ton, M.P. for Westminster ; through whom he brought home letters 
of credence from Lord Viscount Combermere, then acting as Vice- 
President in Council (Earl Aimbherst, Governor-General, being on a 
tour in Upper India), in consequence of his meritorious conduct in 
the Arracan War, for the Honourable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in London, ‘as a fit and proper person to open steam 
navigation with India, via the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

“* On arrival in England, he advocated the object at all points, par- 
ticularly in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
etc. ; as he had previously done on his homeward voyage at Madras, 
Mauritius, Cape, and St. Helena. But Her Majesty’s Post Office 
at that time, was opposed to ocean steam navigation ; and so, un- 
fortunately, were the East India Directors (except Mr. Loch), 
although he advocated its usefulness to all for two years. However, 
in October 1829, he was called on by Lord Ellenborough, then 
President of the India Board, and Mr. Loch, the then Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, to go to India, through Egypt, with despatches 
for Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, etc., and more 
especially, to report upon the practicability of the Red Sea naviga- 
tion for the Overland Route. On that trip he got to Alexandria in 
twenty-six days ; so extraordinarily rapid was that part of the journey 
to Trieste (done in nine and a half days, through five Kingdoms), 
that an enquiry was then made by the Foreign Office respecting it, 
for at that time, our Post Office letters occupied fourteen days to 
that place!! His orders, also, were to join the ‘ Enterprise’ (first 
steamer from England to India), at Suez, on 6th December 1829 ; 
she did not appear, and as he had important Government despatches, 
he had no resource, except, either to return to England, or go on in 
an open boat down the Red Sea. He preferred the latter, as a matter of 
duty, and sailed down the centre of that sea without chart, or compass, 
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the North Star being his guide by night, and the sun by day. Suffice 
it to say, that he arrived at Juddah, 620 miles, in six and a half days, 
in that boat. The crew were six Arabs, who often threatened 
(through fear) to take the charge of the boat from him, but his firm- 
ness prevailed, assisted by the Pasha of Egypt’s Firman, which he 
got, ere he left Cairo. On arrival at Juddah, he first learned the 
steamer had broken her machinery on the way from Bengal to Bom- 
bay, and was not coming. Thus baffled, a delirious fever came on 
him ; and he was six weeks before he could proceed onward to Bom- 
bay by sailing vessel. On arrival at Bombay with the despatches, 
the thanks of the Government in Council, etc., were voted to him, 
‘for having, when disappointed of a steamer, proceeded with these 
despatches in an open boat, down the Red Sea, etc.’ From what he 
observed in that trip, he felt convinced, for every purpose of interest, 
politically, morally, and commercially, between England and the 
East, that that was the route ; and it were a waste of time to say with 
what ardour, perseverance, and firmness, he worked it to completion. 
He for many years sailed and travelled hundreds of thousands of 
miles between the two countries, from 1827 to 1835 most par- 
ticularly, up and down the Red Sea with mails, before the East India 
Company had any steam system in that sea; and on one most 
special occasion, on this side the Isthmus, he did, in October 1839, 
when the news arrived at Alexandria from Bombay of Sir John (late 
Lord) Keane’s success at Ghuznee, one day after Her Majesty’s 
steamer had left Alexandria, obtain the use of the Pasha of Egypt’s 
own steamer ‘Generoso’, aud personally command that vessel, and 
conveyed that mail to Malta, which was immediately sent on by the 
admiral there to England ; indeed he could recount numerous in- 
stances of such extraordinary conduct, and usefulness to England, ete. 

“ He has received the thanks of three-quarters of the Globe, namely, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, besides numberless letters of thanks and com- 
mendations from Mercantile Communities, at every point where 
eastern trade is concerned. Still, to make his claim more and more 
convincing, it is only justice to himself, that it should be known, 
that himself and his partners, unaided and alone (except the assist- 
ance of the Bombay Steam Committee), built the eight halting places 
on the desert, between Cairo and Suez ; also the three hotels estab- 
lished above them, in which luxuries even were provided and stored 
for the passing traveller ; and that hitherto waste is now the wonder 
of every passer by. Iron tanks with good water were stored under 
them ; in fact it would take more space, and be tiresome here to 
dilate upon the means, the comforts, and the facilities that are now to 
be found in that once desert locality. 

“ Fancy that desert, when he took it up, a precarious path beset 
with wandering robbers with their camels.. Now see it: those 
wandering robbers are converted into faithful guides ; even ladies, 
alone with their infants, pass to and fro with security as in Europe. 
Not an act of violence has been committed on that desert to them 
between England and India! ! 


QQ 
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“ Not one English individual has died of, or become infected with, 
the plague in passing over it, or at Suez; the violence of the south- 
west monsoon, added to the supposed dangers of the Red Sea, the 
Bugbears then set up against that route, are at an end, as well as 
the drifting sands of that desert, that were to swallow people up in 
passing over! The friendship arrived at by Mr. Waghorn, from 
Mehemet Ali, as well as his officers, were the main means by which 
he accomplished these benefits. 

“When he left Egypt, in 1841, he had established English car- 
riages, vans, and horses, for the passengers’ conveyance across the 
desert (instead of camels) ; indeed, be placed small steamers (from 
England) on the Nile and the canal of Alexandria. Every fraction of 
his money was spent by him in getting more and more facilities ; and, 
had the saving of money been one of the characteristics of his nature, 
the Overland Route would not be as useful as it now is—and this is 
acknowledged by all. 

‘‘Mr. Waghorn claims for himself the merit of this work; he 
claims it without fear of denial; and states, upon his honour, that no 
money or means were ever received by him from either Her Majesty’s 
Government or the East India Company to aid it. 

“Tt grew into life altogether from his having, by his own energy 
and private resources, worked the ‘Overland Mails’ to and from India 
for two years (from 1831 to 1834) in his own individual person ; and 
he summed it up by putting letters to England from Bombay in 
forty-seven days, in February 1834, without any steam from Alex- 
andria to London, for none then existed between them. Will it be 
believed, that up to that time he (Mr. Waghorn) was thought and 
called by many, a ‘ visionary’, and by some a ‘madman’? 

“He made repeated application, from 1832 to 1842, to be made a 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Navy, without avail; all spoke of his 
merits but none rewarded them. At length, in 1842, Lord Hadding- 
ton, being head of the Admiralty, did grant that rank. 

“Had that rank been awarded him in 1832, how much greater 
would have been his position in Egypt as an officer, instead of a 
private individual. Yet he possessed secret influence enough with 
Mehemet Ali to be once sent as his confidential messenger to Kos- 
shrew Pasha, grand vizier to the Sultan at Constantinople, in August 
1839 ; as well as to Lord Ponsonby, the then ambassador from Eng- 
land there. 

“My Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen, as Foreign Ministers of 
England, Lords Ellenborough, Glenelg, and Ripon, and Sir John Hob- 
house, as Presidents of the Indian Board (from 1827 to 1848), know 
his merits, in bringing about the Overland Route through Egypt, 
and thereby the stability of our English interests connected with our 
Eastern empire. 

“Tn this short history of himself, he passes from 1842 to 1846, 
when he began to show, against Guizot and the French power, that 
England possessed another way to India than through France. 
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“He accomplished, patronised by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment and the Honourable the East India Company, in six successive 
months, across the Alps last winter, the gain of thirteen days odd 
hours, via Trieste, over the Marseilles route: and Mr. Trevelyan, of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, is referred to, to corroborate his services for the 
arduous and fatiguing duties in establishing the Trieste route, as a 
set-off against the route of Marseilles. 

“He has, moreover, secured the friendship of Pope Pius IX for a 
mail route through the Papal States, xa Ancona, between England 
and India; as well as the friendship of the King of Sardinia, for 
another route through his dominions by way of Genoa. Each of 
these routes is now open (Trieste, Genoa, or Ancona) for such purpose 
whenever Her Majesty’s Government may think proper to order him 
to carry mails to and fro between England and India by either. 

“ He now craves Parliament to reward his past labours, hoping 
that services like his own, from 1827 to 1848 (one generation), may 
at once ke compensated. 

“Mr, Trevelyan, of the Treasury, has been told by him of the loss 
of £2,000, which he last sustained in opening the Trieste route, and 
knows that there is no other means of compensation for the good he 
has done than by an honourable grant through Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. And he assumes to himself that 
there are few members of any party in that House who will not 
cheerfully respond thereto, in token of the great and important 
services, by establishing the ‘ Overland Route’, he has rendered to his 
country, out of doors, in general opinion, second to none performed 
by any private individual to the existing interests between England 
and India, and tending by and by to be forthcoming to the whole 
Eastern world. And when it is further considered that all his 
energies, ability, and usefulness are still further extending steam 
navigation from Singapore to Sydney, thus forming the most direct 
steam way from London to Australia (considered the best in the 
opinion of Rear-Admiral Beaufort, hydrographer to the Admiralty), 
full surely, after the passing over of a whole generation of one 
uniform systematic line of conduct, without any regard to the 
slightest selfish consideration, it is not too much for him to expect 
the gratitude of his country by a good pecuniary grant, in order to 
enable him to pay his debts, and also possess an equivalent for his 
labours. 

“ He has not attached testimonials, thinking his claims sufficiently 
known; but, if wanting, they are forthcoming. 

“« (Signed) Tuomas Wacuorn, Lieut. R.N.” 


«34, Cornhill, 3rd January, 1848.” 


This was followed by another statement, bearing date 
the 8th of June 1849, seven months before his death. 
In this the coming end is painfully foreshadowed in the 
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sacrifice of all his inherited property ; in debts amount- 
ing to £5,000; and in shattered health. An extract 
will shew enough to excite sympathy with Waghorn, 
and indignation against the representatives of the 
nation. 


“The immediate origin and cause of my embarrassments was a for- 
feited promise on the part of the Treasury and the India House, 
whereby only four instead of six thousand pounds, relied on by me, 
were paid towards the Trieste Route experiments in the winter of 
1846-7, when, singlehanded, and despite unparalleled and wholly un- 
foreseen difficulties, I eclipsed, in five trials out of six, the long organ- 
ised arrangements of the French authorities, specially stimulated to 
all possible exertion, and supplied with unlimited means by M. Guizot. 
On the first of these six occasions, there arose the breaking down, on 
the Indian Ocean, of the steamer provided for me, thereby trebling 
the computed expense, through the delay ; and when, startled by this 
excessive outlay, I hesitated to entail more, the Treasury and the 
India House told me to proceed ; to do the service well; and make out 
my bill afterwards. I did proceed. I did the service well; not only 
to the satisfaction of my employers ; but in a manner that elicited 
the admiration of Europe, as all the Continental and British journals 
of the period, besides heaps of private testimonials, demonstrated. 
My rivals, to whom the impediments in my path were best known, 
were loudest in their acknowledgments ; and the only drawback to 
my just pride was the incredulity manifested in some quarters, that 
I could actually have accomplished what (it is notorious) I did, at 
any time, much less among the all but impassable roads of the Alps, 
in the depth of a winter of far more than ordinary Alpine severity. I 
presented my bill. Zé was dishonowred. I had made myself an in- 
valid ; had sown the seeds of a broken constitution in the perform- 
ance of that duty. The disappointment occasioned by the non-pay- 
ment of the £2,000 has preyed incessantly upon me since ; and now, 
a wreck alike almost in mind and body, I am sustained alone by the 
hope, that the annals of the Insolvent Court will not have inscribed 
upon them the ‘Pioneer of the Overland Route’, because of oblig- 
ations he incurred for the public, by direction of the public author- 


ities.” 


Mr. W. F. Ainsworth draws my attention to pas- 
sages in The Modern Mistory and Condition of Egypt, 
by his friend Dr. W. Holt Yates, published in 1848. 
After speaking of the difficulties attending the early 
efforts to establish a transit for passengers through 
Eeypt, he says :— 


y 
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“Great credit is due to Mr. Waghorn. He obtained the Pasha’s 
consent to establish English steamers on the Nile ; and received a 
handsome public testimonial as an acknowledgment of his services. 
Since that time the Viceroy has bought his experience, and whether 
he has confidence in the English or not, he has at least learned that 
we have no thought of taking possession of Egypt, notwithstanding he 
protested against our sending troops through his territory. Mr. 
Waghorn continued his exertions ; and the journey to India is now 
little more than an excursion of pleasure instead of a tedious and 


formidable sea-voyage.” 

This, be it noted, was penned before the re-opening 
of the Suez Canal was ever projected. 

I have suggested to Mr. George W. Wheatley, Lieut. 
Waghorn’s confidential Secretary, and subsequently 
his Partner, the compilation of the documentary 
and other evidence bearing upon the entire career 
of Waghorn from his earliest days to his death. If 
Mr. Wheatley’s health would permit such a task, I 
know of no one more competent to undertake it. 
Chatham, as I have before remarked, takes no interest 
‘n the fact that there this public benefactor was born. 
In continental cities we see the statues of men who 
have done honour to their birth-places, erected by their 
fellow-citizens. The peculiar spirit of ancient Greece 
and Rome has descended to them; but it is not so with 
Teutonic England. If statues or busts are set up, it is 
in churches, and by the wealthy heirs, or possibly by 
themselves when living, as exemplified in the bust of 
Mr. Huggins in Sittingbourne Church, erected by hin- 
self. Chatham evinced no emotion when, in remote 
Egypt, M. De Lesseps, with noble disinterestedness and 
high sense of justice and public gratitude, placed a bust 
of Lieut.Waghorn at the entrance of the Suez Canal. 
Chatham, his birthplace, did not even care to solicit 
from M. De Lesseps a cast of the bust ; still more re- 
mote was any idea of employing a sculptor to execute 
one. The patriotic and enterprising Frenchman thus 
wives —— 

“Tn the winter of 1831-2, I was greatly struck by the persever- 
ance and energy of Lieut. Waghorn, who was then demonstrating, at 
his own expense and ultimate ruin, the feasibility of taking the mails 
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to India through Suez; and several years of his life he devoted to 
this labour. In his own country he passed for a man with a craze. 
Yet his project succeeded after his death. The initiative was given 
by this devoted man; and he it was who opened up the route to 
India overland.”? 


Mr. Wheatley informs me that Waghorn died at 
Islington, not at Hampstead, as I was led to suppose ; 
but, as I have already stated, I knew nothing of ie 
ie days, of his death, or of the funeral. Mr. Lewis B. 
Biggs has kindly procured for me a copy of ies mural 
inscription in Snodland Church. 


“To pun Memory oF 
“THOMAS FLETCHER WAGHORN, Liev. R.N., 


Who by extraordinary abilities and self-devotedness became one of the 
greatest benefactors to his country, by exploring and bringing to per- 
fection the short overland route to the East Indies. 

“He entered the Royal Navy at the age of twelve years, and 
served as midshipman in the Bahama under Captain Wilson. He was 
afterwards engaged in the Bengal Pilot Service. This first suggested 
the utility of the Overland Route, and enabled him to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for bringing this great undertaking to perfection, 
which he did under circumstances of peculiar difficulty and discourage- 
ment, in the year 1841. 

‘“‘Nothing could exceed the perseverance, energy, and untiring 
vigilance of this high-spirited officer when on duty, or his warmth of 
heart and most kindly feelings in private life. 

“ He died January 7th, 1850, aged 49 years. 

“This tablet was erected by his disconsolate widow, who felt much 
supported under her heavy bereavement by the assurance ‘That whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.’ 


“Also, of Harriett, widow of the above, who died January 19th, 
1856, aged 54 years.” 

Page 143.—A writer in The Maidstone Journal has 
had the hardihood to defend the destruction of the 
memorial built by Mr. Charles; but upon grounds of 
the most flimsy kind. He does not give his name ; 


' “The history of De Lesseps’ own struggles with an unbelieving 
people and government, with adverse foreign influences and apathetic 
Orientals, has been told by Percy Fitzgerald in his The Great Canal 
at Suez, 1876.” From Zhe Oracle of August 5th, 1882, in which will 
be found an able and interesting article on the Suez Canal. 
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but states that he is the author of The Guide to the 
Maidstone Musewm, 1879, which means the Charles 
Museum. In the worst of taste the monument is 
ridiculed ; and so is Mr. Charles’s arrangement of his 
museum. From examples I had sent him of Roman 
wall-paintings discovered in London, he had papered 
the room with ccloured paper, so as to represent, with 
truthfulness and good effect, the interior of a Roman 
room in a house in Londinium. What if the room had 
sash windows? The general character and aspect of 
a Roman dwelling-room was secured ; and that was all 
Mr. Charles contemplated. Page 23 contains a dis- 
respectful mention of Mr. Charles, put into the mouth 
of Mr. Randall ; in charity let us hope it is all a mis- 
take. The lines of Mr. Charles, to the memory of his 
brother, are, in error, ascribed to Mr. Pretty. That - 
the antiquarian portions of Mr. Charles's collection 
should be treated in the spirit of detraction, is to be 
ascribed solely to his having neglected to publish 
them when he was able to do so; when their 
history was known and all the facts of the local dis- 
coveries fresh and unfaded. Not a word is said in 
The Guide about the translation of Boethius; or about 
the other MSS. left by Mr. Charles. I have heard 
that they were all burnt, not very long after his 
death. 


Page 155.—Mr. George Payne has identified the 
house in which Mr. Bland was born; and probably he 
may be able to collect a few particulars of his life, in 
addition to what I have printed. 


Page 160.—Mr. Brent’s poem of Atalanta opens 
1) AO SS ree 


«When young oaks budded green, and fluttering down, 
Strewn at their feet lay old leaves sere and brown ; 
And ash shoots kindled to the western breeze, 

To wild Arcadia came Hippomenes. 
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He heard the lady of the land, the rare 

Atalanta, famed by all the bards around, 

Was to be won by those who’d spirit to dare ; 
And so, he deemed himself already crowned : 

A kingdom too, himself being born of kings ; 

And giving to bold thoughts and venture, scope, 
And having somewhat of that scorn which springs, 
In spite of gentleness, from noble blood, 

That a fair girl, scarcely a woman grown, 

Should dare contend with heroes, resolute stood 
His vow to conquer; whilst a soaring hope 

Filled all his heart, that he might tame the play 
Of this young creature’s wildness ; as his own, 
Hold her ; avenging slaughtered men who lay 
Stretch’d ‘neath earth mounds, or charred to ashes gray. 
Here sat the king upon a rustic throne ; 

Its wicker-work was white as any bone ; 

’Neath ivy wreaths in every breeze that float, 
Entwined with flowers were all the carved things, 
Satyr and fawn grotesque, each hoofed like goat ; 
All offerings, too, were here which Nature flings 
Into the lap of summer ; innocent blooms 

Of lilies and white violets ; the perfumes 

Of cherries ripe and golden grape, and pear, 

And honeyed plums and dates, and the musk orange rare. 
For now the lost Endymion they would greet ; 
And at the cold, yet grieving, Dian’s feet 

Lay fruits and flowers ; and silver cymbals beat. 
Here first Hippomenes beheld the group 

Of rivals in the lists ; Timanthes fleet ; 

Cleon of ragged look and ruffian brow ; 

Ariston, too, the Isthmeean, lean and brown ; 
Ithocles, once a friend, but hated now ; 

For Love, like Circe, in one goblet blends 

Poison and sweets, which when to drink we stoop, 
We know not what to death or madness tends.” 


The following extract is from the last pages of the 
poem :— 


“Then Atalanta’s grand eyes lit with fire ; 
A step advanced, she seemingly arose 
From mortal to divine ; and her attire 
Looked winged or wing-like; from her shoulders shone 
A splendour, and her voice was far and lone. 
‘ Away, dark Fates!’ she cried ; ‘Back, back once more 
Into primeval night ; new dawns disclose 
Soft summers for life’s roses erst which bore 
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Their buds in springs of storm and winter snows. 
Bursting an iron chain; henceforth the heart 

Shall claim its right to guide the paths we tread ; 

The wil) be free ; each mortal own his part 

For good or ill, nor plead the gods misled. 

Yet it may be, hate, fears, and pain will rise, 

And conquerors on the blood-red waves of strife 

Walk dry-shod for a time ; the test which tries 

Mawn’s manhood shall be deeper than his life. 

Aye, ina future. Know ye not we live 

Darkly on earth? Let conscience be our will ; 

We mount through night to stars. The Gods shall give 
Requitals to the good works and the ill. 

Then raise the hymn to Love, the god who feeds 

Our pulses with delight, whose softening spell 

Puts in the infant’s hand the cord which leads 

The lion tamed and mastered to his cell ; 

To Love the immortal; Love who ever brings 

All Nature into harmony divine ; 

Makes desert ways run silver-bright with springs, 

And to the poor man’s fare adds golden wine ; 

Love, the first-born, yet youngest of the Gods, 

Tender and moving, delicately strong, 
Invisible, as the tall wind which nods” 
The cedars ; yet as beautiful as Song. 


t la 


“Canterbury, 27th February 1873. 


“My pEAR Sir,—I shall send also a little book which I have just 
published, Atalanta, which I beg you to accept. Though you 
are the Gamaliel at whose feet I have sat to imbibe archeological 
lore ; and this is poetry ; still your association with, and love of, 
the highest efforts of poetic art (Shakespeare and others), prompt 
me to consider my little book not an unfit tribute to yourself. 

“T shall take an opportunity, as spring comes on, of making some 
researches at St. Pancras. In haste, ever yours sincerely, 

«“Q, Roach Smith, Esq., “ Joun Brent.” 

“Temple Place, Strood, near Rochester.” 


The “St. Pancras” referred to in the above letter, 
ig the ruined church without the walls of Canterbury, 
close to which Mr. Brent discovered a fine fragment of 
Roman mural masonry, which had before escaped the 
eyes of everybody. 

Atalanta was preceded by Village Bells and other 
Poems, which, highly and justly praised both by 
the London and provincial press, reached a second 

RR 
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edition. Justine was one of his latest poetical works, 
and one of his best. I must, I find, content myself in 
giving one of the many minor poems :— 


‘“ Wintpr THOUGHTS FOR THE SuMMER OF 187]. 


“ Prussia’s eagle soars triumphant ; but the Gaul lies grimly waiting 
Like a tiger, for a season, with its teeth clenched fast and strong s 
But the roses all are blooming ; and each wild bird seems 
relating, 
A sweet music to the woodlands, could we listen to its song. 


“To a bird’s song shall we listen? or thank God for summer’s 
brightness ? 
Or for anything that’s common? No; the cost the value gives ; 
Though that cost were human suffering, like the ball-room wreath 
of lightness, 
That exhaled to her who wrought it, death and poison from its 
leaves. 


“Hold! no Sunday trading, brothers. Certes, we’re a pious 
nation ; 
If we sell the Sabbath salmon, we the poor man’s cresses seize ; 
And ye soulless grooms and coachmen, you must ply your 
avocations, 
To and fro, and all the church time, whilst your ladies pray at ease. 


“ But the alleys! O, the alleys! and upstairs, the dismal garret 
Where the hunted street boy hideth, though he vows to steal no 
more, 
As the fever and the famine claims his ebb of life to share it, 
And his dying hand unclasping, rolls a halfpenny on the floor. 


“ Truly were a noble nation ; but with tradelike predilections ; 
Send our seamen out in rotten ships, whilst ‘ Lloyd’s’ the in- 
surance pays ; 
In our parks if e’er a Ranter lecture grimly on our fictions ; 
’Tis the mud-eel from the bottom that doth only bubbles raise. 


“Fools! must we make war and battle just to save the old 
tradition ? 
And like maddened bulls rush wildly, crashing on each others 
brains, 
Undefied and uninvited? Ah! has Peace no sacred mission 2? 
And for Christian homes and uses, is it Christ or Moloch 
reigns 4 


“ Shame, shame to all our progress, to our teachers, to our teaching ; 

Forging plates one time for J/errimacs, then shore for M@ Gilets ; 
Can our great age yield no fruitage, but the pride of over-reaching 
Wanker men, or mén less wicked, whom our arrogance abhors' 
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“ Will this bring a millennium? this a brotherhood, uprising, 
Teach peace to heathen nations, that all goodwill may abound ? 
O, spirit of Ithuriel, strike, with truth-spear, exorcising 
The fiend from all the ugly, dark hypocrisies around.” 


If there be not in Canterbury taste and gratitude 
enough to republish in one collection the whole of Mr. 
John Brent’s poetical works, I hope that these virtues 
may be found strong enough elsewhere. As yet the 
City of Canterbury has manifested no appreciable sign 
of recognition of this citizen, in whom were combined 
the philanthropist, the poet, and the antiquary. 


Page 165.—Mr. Morris Moore’s unsurpassed, if 
equalled, knowledge of painting and the old masters, 
qualified him for the highest position in England ; but 
his independent spirit and high sense of honour and 
truth, obstructed advancement to the post he would 
have obtained had he been less high-minded and out- 
spoken. He is now residing in Rome. 


Page 226.— 


“MY JOURNEY BOOK. 
“BP, W. Fairholt, 11, Montpelier Square, Brompton. 


“ June 23, 1849.—My birthday. Visited Mr. S. C. Hall at his 
house, Firfield, Addlestone, near Chertsey, Surrey. Went to St. 
Ann’s Hill; and saw, at Chertsey, the bronze dish described by 
Kemble in the Archeologia as runic. It looks very modern ; and 
like a Greek or Russian inscription. Afterwards visited Walton-on- 
Thames, driving through Oatlands Park (now let on building leases) 
and Weybridge. The obelisk erected here to the memory of the 
Duchess of Kent, is the one which formerly stood in the midst of 
the Seven Dials, to support the dials from which that degraded 
London locality took its name. The top stone, with the dials, 1s 
now in a public-house near. 

“ June 30.—The anniversary of the Noviomagian Club, of which I 
have now been some years a member. We breakfasted with T. Crofton 
Croker at his house, 3, Gloster Road, Old Brompton. This Society 
has now been founded twenty-one years, and originated in a meeting 
of antiquaries at Keston Heath, in Kent, at which the late A. J. 
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Kempe presided, on the opening of some ruins and tumuli, an 
account of which is published in the Archeologia. The bringing 
together of a few friends of congenial tastes was found to be so very 
pleasant, that it was determined to meet in London in winter. 
‘The club (named after the Roman Station, Noviomagus, at Keston), ° 
was founded at Wood’s Hotel, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Croker, President. To-day we visited Hampton Court, the party 
consisting of myself, Croker, Godwin, Stevenson, Saunders (the City 
Comptroller), all members ; Mrs. Croker, her son, Mr. Bunning, the 
architect, visitors. We were joined at Hampton by Mr. Jesse ; and 
afterwards dined at the Star and Garter, Richmond Hill. 

“ July 2.—Started in company with C. Roach Smith to the Isle 
of Wight. From London to Southampton ; thence to Cowes ; and 
by coach to Newport. Stayed with Major Foquett at Shide ; and 
went the same evening to a large party at Perreton Farm (Mr. John 
Roach’s). My first impressions of the island were that it is more 
beautiful and striking in its features than the generality of views 
(engraved) make it appear. 

* July 3.—To the Manor House at Arreton (Mr. Frederick 
Roach’s). It is a noble stone building, with very rich internal deco- 
rations. The parlour has an elaborately carved fireplace and pilasters 
around the room, carved with vine leaves, etc. In the room above, 
the fireplace is enriched with the story of Abraham and Isaac, also 
cut in wood. The Queen and Prince Albert have frequently visited 
the house. 

“The church is close at hand ; but possesses no remarkable features, 
except some few fragments of very old glass. There is a gravestone 
outside to “The Dairyman’s Daughter’, made famous by the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond. 

“In the evening we visited Carisbrooke Castle. It is less petite in 
its features than I had been led to imagine. It is a large and im- 
portant fortress, with very extensive outworks, and of grand and 
striking appearance. The chapel is dreadfully ruined by neglect, 
totally rotting away from that reason only. The well is very 
curious ; a donkey raises the water by turning a large wheel, as the 
turnspit dogs used to roast meat. They show its depth by lowering 
a light. To trace its progress downward has a curious effect. It is 
three seconds before water thrown down reaches the surface. The 
sheltered staircase which leads to the keep is a curious feature. 
They show a window through which Charles I attempted to escape. 
This is situated immediately to the left on entering the gate, and is 
opposite the chapel; but I am inclined to agree with Mr. J. A. 
Barton that this is altogether wrong, as Colonel Firebrace, who was 
in the castle with the king, tells us that his rooms overlooked the 
tiltyard (which is the other side of the castle, at the back), which 
had been recently converted into a garden ; and that it was in that 
garden they waited to receive the king. Now there never could 
have been a garden opposite the window now shown as that from 
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which the king attempted his escape, as it looks down the rock on 
which the castle stands; and it is so little above the external wall, 
as to make it an easy descent from the window ; and not many feet 
above the ground ; so that it would have been a very insecure place 
to lodge the king safely. The plot for his escape was divulged by a 
soldier named Rudy, who was afterwards killed by some royalists at 
Newport, and who lies buried at Carisbrooke Church. : 

“ July 4.—Walked into Newport. Sketched the old church and 
surrounding buildings, the church being condemned to be pulled 
down, though strong enough to stand for ages ; the reason(?) being 
that the inhabitants will not pay a rate for its reparation ; but may 
be forced to pay for a new building if this be condemned! Within 
its walls lies Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I, who died at Caris- 
brooke Castle at the age of 14. A fine tomb to Sir Edward Horsey, 
is the only monument else of importance. The house in which 
Charles I signed the Treaty of Newport still stands ; but there are 
few old buildings in the town. Over the door of one old house is 
cut upon the wooden jamb this inscription, in letters apparently of 
the puritanic era,— 


IF THOV DOST WELL SHALT THOV NOT BE ACCEPTED, 
AND IF THOV DOST NOT WELL SINE LIETH AT THY DOOR; 


‘and on another is ‘God’s Providence is my Inheritance’, dated 
1741. Visited Mr. Hearn the Town Clerk, who showed us a large 
collection of various unpublished documents about Newport, particu- 
larly interesting in connection with the disputes temp. Charles I. 
Here I also saw an old book of the customs of the town, ‘ gathered 
out of old chronicles by William Porter and John Serle, baylyves of 
Newport, 1567.’ It is lettered ‘Newport Old Leidger, sundry pro- 
ceedings between 1460 and 1717.’ It contains a very curious draw- 
ing, representing the compilers and others in official costume, and 
Sir William Horsey in armour, with a view of Newport and Caris- 
brooke Castle in 1567, very carefully drawn, of which I took a copy. 
Some of the old customs narrated are curious. Among them is the 
formula of proceedings on every May-day, when the authorities rode 
to a2 wood near, accompanied with a minstrel and his page, to gather 
May, returning with all the inhabitants, who dressed up every 
street, ‘to the great comfort’? of passengers, with green boughs, a 
morris-dance being also provided at the public expense. In the 
afternoon we rode in a covered conveyance, in pouring rain, to Niton 
(to Mr. John Smith’s). 

“ July 5.—Went over Niton Church, which contains nothing 
remarkable, except a circular font, like a large bowl, with a single 
band, sculptured like a cord, round the top. In the churchyard are 
the steps and socket of a large cross. Over St. Catharine’s Down 
(where the tower of the old chapel still stands), to Chale Farm (Mr. 
Jacob’s). Chale Farm is part of the old monastery, and has a 
pointed window on one side, quite ecclesiastical ; a curious stone 
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chimney ; and a stone barn of great size, the doors elegantly cham- 
fered. The church is old, but has no curious monuments within. 
The view of the Bay of Freshwater to the Needles is very fine. 
From hence we walked to Black Gang Chine, which is singularly 
grand and solemn. I like it better than any of the Island Chines. 
At the hotel here are two small cannon with chambers, probably of 
the time of Edward IV, which were found in the sea. Visited Mr. 
Mortimer at Mount Cleves, a charming residence, with most romantic 
walks among the rocks and trees, and a fine.sea view. In the 
evening visited Shorwell Church, where there is a distemper painting 
on the wall, of the legend of St. Christopher ; several fine brasses and 
tombs ; astone pulpit and iron hour-glass stand attached. Spent the 
evening at Mr. Way’s at Westcourt; and back to Mr. Smith’s at Niton. 

“ July 6.—Walked along the undercliff from Niton to St. Law- 
rence, Ventnor, Bonchurch, Rocken End, Lowcombe, and Shanklin. 
The little churches are quite gems of beauty; the scenery wonder- 
fully picturesque and extraordinarily varied ; the climate so mild, 
that myrtles grow to large trees; the aloe flowers in the open; and 
strawberries were gathered on the 6th of January last ; they gene- 
rally have two crops of them in the year; just the place for me! 
I do not like. Lowcombe or Shanklin Chine half so well as Black 
Gang; they have not the grandeur; but are mere clefts, thickly 
wooded, tame and mean. Sandown Bay is remarkably grand and 
beautiful. Struck inland for a mile to Landguard, where Roach 
Smith was born; had a hearty welcome from his brother’s widow ; 
and a large party to meet us, with whom we passed a merry 
evening. 

“ July 7.—Wandered about the farm ; played at nine pins with 
the men; and at poetical forfeits with the ladies. Walked to the 
coast at Shanklin ; and along the shore to Sandown Bay. Enjoyed a 
quiet and amusing day. The xe plus ultra of rural felicity. 

“ July 8.—Sunday. To Brading Church; a very old building. 
The tower is on arches ; the aisles are divided from the body of the 
church by solid Early English capitals and Pointed arches. There 
are some interesting tombs of the Oglanders, one of our oldest fami- 
lies, who came in with the Conqneror. Two of them have full length 
figures in armour carved in solid elm, the size of life ; one died in 
1603; the other in 1632. There is also a fine incised slab to John 
Cherowen, Governor of Portchester Castle in 1441.1 An altar tomb 
inscribed in broken sentences, ‘ Jhu have merci on Wyllyam Bowlys 
Soul Amen 1520.’ The words are inscribed in the shields which fill 
quatrefoils in the compartmented sides. In the side aisles are some 
very old gravestones with exceedingly early crosses upon them. 

“In the open space where two streets join at the top of the High 
Street, the bull-ring still remains. It is a solid ring of iron, with a 


1 Engraved by Mr. Waller in the Winchester volume of the British 
Archeeological Association. 
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pointed stem like a pin driven deeply into the ground. We called 
upon Miss Rayner, who lives close by it, and who has two finely 
carved chimney pieces, the one Elizabethan, the other by Gibbons, 
which have been fitted up in her house. She also possesses three 
very curious original portraits in panel of Henry VIII, Edward V1, 
when a child, holding a ball in his hand, and Queen Elizabeth, the 
last by N. Hilliard, exactly like one at Hampton Court. 

“Hence we went to Yaverland ; the farmhouse a fine mansion of 
stone; the church small, but very picturesque, with a rich Norman 
door and chancel arch. In the evening to Apse (Mr. Cheverton’s), a 
very old house of stone, with a hall having a most solid wooden roof 
and stone fireplace. The garden front exceedingly good, with a 
stone flight of antique steps leading into it. Roses and flowers most 
luxuriant. 

“ July 8.—Left Landguard for Ryde by coach ; and across to Ports- 
mouth. Stopped the night with Major Jolliffe at Southsea. While 
at Landguard with Mrs. Richard Smith I heard many original anecdotes 
of Isle of Wight people, who retain much of their primitive manners. 
The farm servants are all believers in ghosts, fairies, and omens. 
The gardener told me that the bees always die when their masters 
or mistresses die if they are not made acquainted with it ; and that 
‘he knowed it was true’, by his own experience ; his brother having 
died in the autumn, his bees died next spring; and he was told why 
by ‘a bee-woman’, as they call one who knows their habits; and 
who on one occasion being at a farmhouse when the master died, 
and fearing that, in the consequent confusion of the event, the 
people might forget to acquaint the bees, went herself to the hives 
and exclaimed, ‘ Ah! bees, you’ve lost a good friend! Mr, Roach is 
dead ; and mind I’ve told ye ont.’ 

“ Godshill Church is reported to have been originally founded in 
the low land beneath ; but the stones were found to be moved every 
night to the-hill above by the fairies, who occupied the dell. This 
continued night after night, until it was determined to erect it upon 
the hill, which had thus been supernaturally pointed out as the 
proper place. It had not been finished long before a person passing 
late heard the fairies singing, previous to their final departure, 


« ¢ We can no longer in Cridmore dwell, 
For the ting tong of Godshill bell.” 


“Joe Barnes, the gardener above named, had one day met the 
Queen at Shanklin, and described her at Landguard as ‘a decently 
dressed young woman’ ; and being pressed for particulars, said ‘ that 
her shawl was like my waistcoat when it was new’; the waistcoat, 
at the time, being ten years old and the pattern undistinguishable. 


1 For Isle of Wight customs, habits, and legendary lore, see the 
Appendix to the Glossary of Isle of Wight Words, by my brother and 
myself, printed by the Dialect Society.—C. RB. 5. 
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“The same old servant, who had never seen a large town, on 
being told that Roach Smith had been turned out of his house in 
London for the City Improvements, and had lost considerably by 
it, said, ‘Why do he let ’em plague him so? Why don’t he build 
himself a place in some quiet corner ? 

“ There are two ladies (the Misses Thatcher), living at Newchurch, 
who wanted a lad to drive their chaise. They had engaged one, 
who, before coming to a final settlement sent up his father to inquire 
about the character of his mistresses about to be. This he did by 
asking them to their faces as follows :—‘ Please ma’am, our Bob 
wants to know if you bee’s some of them ladies as prowls about 0’ 
nights ; cause if so you be, Bob can’t come? The ladies owned at 
once to the certainty of their visiting occasionally in the evening, 
and Bob’s services were declined by the father. 

“The miller at Shanklin, about twenty years back, on one occa- 
sion brought home the flour to a farm on a week-day when the farmer 
and his family had gone to church, it being some commemoration or 
Saint’s day. He accordingly posted to church after him, and 
marching up the aisle, accosted the clerk with ‘Good morning to ye, 
Measter Brown ; be Gaffer Smith here? Seeing Smith he also gave 
him greeting, adding, ‘ We’ve brought home your flour ; and as you 
were all out, we’ve put ’un at your door’; and then turning round 
with another ‘ Good morning, Measter Brown’, to the clerk, marched 
out of the church. 

“Old Simon Peach, who, about the same time, lived near (at 2) 
Shanklin, had come into his brother’s house by: heirship ; but feeling 
sure that his brother must have been comparatively rich, and as no 
money was to be found, consulted ‘a cunning man’, who told him 
that the money was buried in the house, and that a woman would 
find it. He went home and worried his wife until she had nearly 
pulled the house to pieces, with no success. Still he continually 
annoyed her, so that she could think of little else; when, about 
eighteen months afterwards, being in the washhouse, and treading 
upon a stone in the floor, it sank a little. She lifted it up, finding 
beneath it more than 500 guineas. With this a farm was bought ; 
and they began to invite folks like other farmers, who at this time 
kept much company. At the first dinner they gave, Simon, taking 
a fowl, began carving, at the same time exclaiming, ‘I likes the 
liver, and my wife the gizzard wing’ ; and so, cutting both off, pushed 
the dish away, adding, ‘and now, ladies and gentlemen, help your- 
selves !’ 

“Mr. H , of the western part of the island, is perhaps the last 
of the gentlemen farmers forgetful of polish. Some years ago he 
acted as Vice-President ata public dinner at which ne Yarborough 
presided. Having given a toast, to which the Vice-President did not 
respond, as he and the rest at the end of the table were engrossed in 
conversation, his lordship called his attention to it, saying, ‘ Mr. 
H ! “Queen Adelaide and the rest of the Royal Family”’; to 
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which Mr. H responded by exclaiming, ‘Thank you, my lord’ ; 
and, immediately rising, gave, in perfect innocence, the entire words 
as the toast, thus: ‘ Gentlemen ; here ’s Mr. H—— ; Queen Adelaide ; 
and the rest of her large family ! 

“ July 9.—Walked about Portsmouth. Went into the church, 
the chancel of which is Early English and very good, The Duke of 
Buckingham’s monument has been recently removed fromthe altar, 
where it was most improperly placed, to the side wall. The house 
+n which Felton stabbed the Duke, is pointed out ; but it appears to 
be but the site of that building, as the present house bears no trace, 
in any part, of antiquity. From Portsmouth in the afternoon to 
Pevensey. 

« July 10.—Examined Pevensey Castle. The outer walls are all 
Roman, and very fine. The entrance opposite the tower is by some 
steps through a brick arch, which occupies the space of the original 
Roman, a portion of which may be traced by the side of it, with the 
stones which formed the turn of the arch visible. There are frag- 
ments of another arch on the north side ; but the principal opening 
is opposite West Ham, where two circular towers stand on each side 
of it, the walls turning inwards. The walls have bonding courses 
of tiles; and in some places, where tiles are sparingly used, courses 
of single dark stones occur instead, evidently used for ornament. 
The mortar between the stones is very red, and contains much 

ounded tile, but it is only used for facing ; the mortar for the 
rubble, flint, etc., which form the body of the wall, is cvarser, has 
less pounded tile, more pebble and lime, and is so wonderfully strong 
that in some places where the wall has fallen down, it has fallen in 
one solid mass on its side ; and the concrete which has formed its 
foundation, now forms an inner wall to the area, not one part having 
separated. The mortar of the Norman castle within is much more 
friable ; contains a larger portion of sand, and grinds to powder 
easily. We tested the mortar and build of the watch-tower, or third 
tower from the Pevensey side to the north, and came to the conclu- 
gion that it was not a Norman superstructure, but Roman, as is the 
tower on which it stands. Its greater roughness of facing may be the 
result of its height, where neat finish was not required, as well as 
from its greater exposure to the weather. If it be Norman, why 
should it not be as perfect as the undoubted Norman work of the 
interior castle, which it is not. One of the towers near Pevensey is 
curious from the great quantity of facing-stones arranged in herring- 
pone fashion, which are evidently early reparations. Similar work 
appears in the entrance towards West Ham. 

“he churches of Pevensey and West Ham are not very remark- 
able; but there are many fine old picturesque churches in this dis- 
trict, on each side of the railway to Lewes. We slept at West Ham ; 
and hence by rail to London. 

« July 19.—With Halliwell to Dulwich College to see the pictures 
and manuscripts there which formerly belonged to Alleyne. The 
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portraits are very curious; some of them very rudely done, and said 
to be by Burbage. They certainly are bad enough for an amateur. 
A few are missing. There is a list of pictures in a MS. of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, compiled by Cartwright, who 
gave many; but while many in the list are yet preserved, there are 
many more missing. Among them were some of a very indelicate 
kind. The room now appropriated to the library, has some good 
wood-carving in it; and the chimney- piece is ornamented with paint- 
ings, in the panels, of allegorical subjects. The MSS. are in a box, 
in a very littery condition ; and the edges of many so ruined by 
damp that they ruin by handling. Outside one paper are some rude 
sketches of a profile, supposed to be a contemporary portrait of 
Shakespeare ; but, as there are more than one, on turning the paper 
over, I found one more finished than the rest, and it had a nimbus 
round the head ; so that, evidently, some person had been practising 
the drawing of a head of Christ, and never thought of Shakespeare ! 
The plot of the ‘Seven Deadly Sins’, on a sheet of paper, is very 
curious ; but all wants proper attention. 

“ July 25.--By railway to Tring ; thence walked to Rickmans- 
worth, passing by Cassiobury, a fine park with an entrance-gate 
decorated with coronets, and 8 and X in monogram displayed beneath 
a coronet, a miserable attempt to shadow forth the name of the 
noble owner, almost as poor as the seal of Saffron Walden, which 
contains three saffron flowers surrounded by a wall, @e., saffron 
walled in; about as wretched an attempt at wit as even a herald 
could perpetrate. Rickmansworth is a dull, straggling, and unin- 
teresting town. In passing a plumber’s shop I noticed a strange 
relic of by-gone taste, or rather the want of taste, of our grand- 
fathers. Two figures the size of life, in lead, were made into fountains. 
They represented a man vomiting, and a woman wringing clothes, the 
water coming from the mouth of one, and the linen of the other. 
From the costume, they appear to have been constructed in the days 
of Hogarth. Walked to Chenies. the place of my destination; a 
pretty, secluded village. The old mansion, formerly the residence of 
the Russells, is now a farmhouse, and doves and pigeons fly forth 
from the bay windows of what was then the principal room. It is 
partly covered with ivy ; and has some good pendants and carving 
about it. The church is ugly outside and beautiful within; it has 
been recently repaired and restored. It has a finely carved pulpit, a 
Norman font, some good brasses, and a noble series of tombs of the 
Russell family ; but Lord William, of famous memory, has no separate 
monument; nor is there any record of his noble and heroic wife, 
Lady Rachael, that pure star of an impure age. The memories of 
the best live in the heart, a better record than stone. A monument 
almost implies a fear of deserved oblivion. Walked back to Rick- 
mansworth, and so home by rail. 

“July 28.—Started with Crofton Croker, his wife and son, to 
Chester, for the Archeological meeting. On my arrival, was quartered 
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with Mr. William Ayrton, in Pepper-street, where Sir William Betham 
stopped also. 

“July 29.—Walked round the walls with Croker. Very few traces 
of Roman work; a portion, I thought, near the Water Gate and 
Bridge ; and others, in the exactly opposite side of the town.! The 
effect of “the Rows” is very curious; and ladies may do all their 
shopping under cover. The shops in the street are generally those of 
butchers, bakers, and such like ; those above, and in “the Rows”, 
are booksellers, pastrycooks, linen -drapers, ete. The first floors of the 
houses seem taken out, the shops being sunk at the back and the 
people walking over the roofs of those below. You ascend by steps 
at intervals from the street. The houses, in many instances, are old 
and curious ; but not so much so as I had been led to expect. Went 
to Cathedral service in the afternoon ; found it so overcrowded that 
it was impossible to sit, and very little room to stand ; a right good 
sight to see. The interior of the Cathedral is good, and has some 
interesting points for the architectural student ; but the exterior is 
sadly dilapidated, owing to the use of soft red sandstone. 

“July 30.— Sketched about the town. Attended opening meeting. 

“ July 31.—Mr. Black, at the Town Hall, gave an interesting lecture 
on the public records there. An evening meeting for papers ; good, 
and well attended. 

“ August 1.—Cathedral service. Excursion to Conway Castle. The 
train stopped to allow Flint Castle to be visited. It is wretchedly 
ruined, hardly a feature left. The railway runs by the waterside and 
is most delightful. Conway is singularly interesting. The old Castle 
reminds one of those seen in old illuminated manuscripts, rising 
massive and grandly above the whole town, based on a slate rock. 
The strength of old mortar is hére very curiously shown. A round 
tower has been undermined for the slate, and the foundation has 
fallen ; but the upper part is entire, hanging over the spectator, who 
may look up it as through a telescope ; such is the adhesive power 
the mortar still possesses. The views all round the town are most 
lovely ; 80 varied and so picturesque. The town contains some 
singular old houses; some with very old foundations ; one called 
Plas Mawr is a singularly fine specimen of old domestic architecture ; 
and the internal decorations very good and perfect. The walls en- 
closing the town are perfect, and are thickly studded with round 
towers. In one, open to the sky, lives an old woman, who stays there 
summer and winter ; she has her bed and furniture ranged round its 
interior wall; her bed only sheltered by an awning of wood and 
thatch. She could not speak English, and seemed belonging to past 
days. Altogether, Conway is a most strange, old, interesting place. 
T never saw one I was more pleased with ; beauty and age live here 
together. 


1 -T was more successful than my friend. See Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. vi. 
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“ August 2.—By rail from Chester to Birkenhead ; the expenses of 
the journey being paid by the Cheshire and Lancashire Historic 
Society. A special steamer met the party ; and we had an excursion 
down the Mersey, viewing the docks, etc. On landing, coaches were 
provided for excursions to Sefton Church and Speke Hall. I chose 
the latter, and was much delighted with the antiquity and picturesque 
beauty of the Hall. A handsome lunch was provided ; and the old 
clergyman of the parish sang a song he had composed for the occasion. 
Returned to Liverpool and went over the New Hall now building. 
It is enormously large, and I remarked that it reminded us of the 
old Roman structures in its immensity. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
who heard me, made a just reply, that we should also be obliged to 
imitate the Romans in another way, and put our speakers in masks 
to be seen, and with trumpets to be heard, for neither features nor 
voice would be distinguishable in such buildings. A dinner was pro- 
vided at the Adelphi Hotel; after which the Mayor gave a soiree in 
the magnificent rooms of the Town Hall. Three papers on antiquities 
were read. I read one on ancient Guild observances; but the room 
was large, the people inattentive ; and I felt that the thing was alto- 
gether out of place.! It was foolish mismanagement on the part of 
Mr. Pettigrew. Late at night we went by a steamer to Birkenhead, 
and at half-past twelve started by train for Chester in wind and rain. 

“ August 3.—By railway from Chester to Chirk Valley, and thence 
by boat up the canal to Llangollen. The views all the way sublime, 
and the canal a wonderful work, carried along the mountains mid- 
way. Llangollen did not strike me so much as I expected ; but Valle 
Crucis Abbey, in the neighbourhood,is a most beautiful ruin ;—it 
must have been a most graceful and elegant edifice. Near it is the 
Pillar of Eliseg ; the inscription is almost obliterated. It was found 
in the lower part of the valley, and was placed by the finder cn the 
little hill upon the more elevated ground, which might mislead a 
spectator, as it now seems to top a funeral mound. It scarcely seems 
to be so old as it is asserted to be, judging from the ornament on the 
cap of the pillar, and the letters ; the Welsh are rather apt to ante- 
date. At Llangollen a good lunch was provided for us. The inn- 
keeper’s daughter is a character ; and has a scrap from Shakespeare 
applicable to all circumstances. Back to Chester rail by boat again. 
The boat was filled by a military band, which played the whole way. 
The day was fine, the views splendid ; I was in very pleasant com- 
pany, and never enjoyed myself more. 

“August 4.—The wind-up of the Archeological week with a public 
breakfast, which appears to have been dull enough. I did not attend, 


1 In a preceding part of this volume I have mentioned this. I 
was the only one of the readers who was heard; after I had finished, 
the large company began to walk about. I could not hear an entire 
sentence, and had the company heard, they were not inclined, after 
the excitement of the day, to listen to archeological instruction. 
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but ran about to see all in Chester that I had not seen ; among the 
rest, a rock in a field with a Roman sculpture of Minerva ; it is red 
sandstone, and so worn that the general form only remains. In 
Bridge-street is a very good Roman hypocaust. In the afternoon I 
started with the Crokers for a tour in Wales, and reached Bangor by 
rail at night in time to see the Menai Bridge and the town, which is 
but a poor place, and the Cathedral not equal to very many parish 
churches. 

“ August 5.—Got up early and rambled about the hills. The view 
looking out to the bay is very fine. Penrhyn Castle is grand, and is 
kept up nobly. After breakfast started in an open coach for Caer- 
narvon. The views, on the road, of the Menai Straits and Anglesea 
very fine. Caernarvon is well situated; the town wall is nearly 
entire, but not altogether so interesting as those of Conway. The 
Eagle Tower is the best point ; it is singularly noble. At mid-day 
remounted and drove to Beddgellert, passing some magnificent 
scenery. The situation of the town is perfectly lovely ; the hills 
covered with heather in profusion, and the evening tints lighting them 
with rich purple. Walked to Pont Aberglassyn in the evening, and 
was much pleased with the grandeur and beauty of the road. 

* August 6.—Went into Beddgelert Church, which is very small and 
plain ; the tablets to the dead merely little brass plates. The bridge 
here is old, and the houses neat. It is not unusual to show, in Wales, 
much partiality for whitewash, covering the houses, and even the 
tiles with it. ‘Thence went to Capel Curig, admiring the wonderful 
beauty and variety of the scenery, which is as fine as anything con- 
tinental. It is not too large in its proportions ; but quite as good in 
form and all the essentials of beauty and grandeur. From the back 
of the inn at Capel Curig, Snowdon is very fine, with a lake in the 
middle distance and a rude stone bridge in the foreground. We were 
very fortunate in the weather ; it was brilliant sunshine ; not a cloud 
in the sky, and every peak of Snowdon distinct. Passed round the 
mountain to Lake Ogwen, and down the valley to Bangor, where we 
had a delightful evening with a Welsh harper who played old airs 
very finely. 

« August 7.—To Chester by rail. Visited St. John’s Church and 
made several sketches there of monumental effigies and stones. Went 
into St. Peter’s at the Cross; and saw a curious painting in a niche 
opposite the door, the back of which was covered with figures of 
angels censing shepherds ; a city, etc. ; in front of which an image 
of the Virgin and Child had originally stood. In the afternoon by 
rail to London. 

“ August 19.—With S. C. Hall to see the church at Purford and the 
ruins of Newark Abbey; both situated in Surrey, in the valley 
under St. George’s Hill. On the summit of the hill is a British 
earthwork, its general outline very perfect, and of an irregular 
form. ‘There is another less perfect on St. Anne’s Hill, near Chert- 
sey. The church at Purford is evidently of very ancient foundation, 
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consisting merely of a nave and chancel, the arch of communication 
being of plain character, very like Saxon work. The whole reminded 
me of Barfreston and the earliest ecclesiastical edifices; there is an 
ornamental Norman door. Newark Abbey, close to it, is an Early 
English building ; but though it looks well at a distance, it has been 
so entirely defaced as scarcely to repay a close visit. 

“ By rail to Westenhanger, and thence to Lymne, to draw the Roman 
remains there for the subscription book I am doing on that place, 
Richborough and Reculver, with Roach Smith. In walking from the 
railway you pass through Lympne to the verge of the hill upon 
which the castle and church stand. The view over Romney Marsh 
is singularly curious. The eye wanders over a flat expanse of tree- 
less bleak level, stretching away for an immense distance, until the 
range of hills beyond Pevensey bounds the view. Walked over the 
high ground to Hythe; and thence to Folkstone, one of the most 
uninteresting, rambling, ugly towns I ever was in, close, uncomfort- 
able, and unpicturesque. 

“Sunday morning, and pouring with rain ; nothing to do ; nothing 
to look out upon; no papers or books to read ; and the men around 
sitting down to brandy and water immediately after breakfast to kill 
the day. All this inspired me with horror ; and unable to stand it, 
I opened my umbrella and departed in search of some means of 
getting away, which I was told was impossible on a Sunday. Luckily, 
the only coach had not started for Dover, so got into that and went 
over the cliffs in pouring rain, which left off after dinner at Dover, 
and we had a pleasant walk. 

“‘ Monday.—After breakfast went over Dover Castle ; and into the 
old church to which the Roman Pharos is attached. The chancel 
arch is built of Roman tiles after the Roman manner. At eleven, by 
coach to Canterbury, having a delightful ride; visited the Cathe- 
dral ; thence by coach through Faversham to Strood ; and by rail to 
London. 

“ October 19.—With Roach Smith to visit Mr. Rolfe at Sandwich. 
Went by water; the day as bright, warm and beautiful as any this 
summer. 

“ October 20.—Walked to Richborough ; and engaged some men to 
dig across the platform, where it seems to end in the low ground 
beneath the castle, to see if foundations were there; but found 
nothing. <A coin of Constantine was exhumed. It is astonishing 
the number of coins found here; the ground is also strewn with 
fragments of pottery; and we picked up a piece of fine fluted 
marble, which doubtless had formed part of an ornament of some 
public building. 

“* October 21.—Dug in the fields at the back of the Castle, in the 
spot noted by Boysas evidently the roadway inland. After awhile we 
came upon a solid layer of large flints and rubble, evidently the 
foundations of a road; aud here the corn grows badly in summer. 
Mr. Rolfe says his grandfather Boys, the historian of Sandwich, used 
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to say he got more fragments of pottery of a curious kind in this 
roadway than he had obtained elsewhere. Mr. Roach Smith and I 
had noticed in the summer, when here, that on the hill-top where 
the amphitheatre is believed to have been, that in one part the corn 
erew weakly ; we dug there, and, to our great pleasure, came upon a 
foundation wall. 

“ October 22.—To Wodensborough, near Sandwich. The church is 
on the side of a hill; and contains a very richly decorated triple 
sedilia and piscina, which have only been laid bare within the last 
few years. On the top of the hill is an evident tumulus. The deri- 
vation of the name Wodensborough is obvious. There are a ereat 
many old names hereabouts of places and people. As proper names 
we meet with Fordred and Coldred, both of which appear upon 
Saxon coins. 

“ October 22.—To Richborough, where the men had laid open a 
great part of the foundation around the upper part of the amphi- 
theatre. The wall appears to encircle it entirely ; the foundation 
laid upon large flints like that of the castrum ; and the mortar mixed 
with broken tiles, pebbles, etc. 

“ October 23.—Stopped on purpose to dine with Mr. Rolfe, who this 
day entered his 70th year. Long may he live! Went in the morn- 
ing to Richborough, to see what the men were doing; and found 
that they had now opened about 60 feet of the wall of the amphi- 
theatre. Walked in the fields towards Goldstone, near Ash. In a 
field at the back of the houses a large number of graves were 
opened a few years ago ; and there were found a great quantity of 
bones, fragments of swords, spears, ete., and a glass drinking-cup 
without a foot, similar to those from Saxon tumuli, The row of 
houses behind which they are situated, is known as Cop Street. 
Walked about Sandwich on our return, and noticed that the wall of 
St. Mary’s Church has worked up in it many fragments of Roman 
tiles, and particularly a large mass of Roman mortar. In St. 
Peter’s Church I was pleased with a monument with recumbent 
figures. The lady’s head-dress very curious, of the time of Richard 
II. There is a squint in the wall towards the high altar, of the 
time, apparently, of Edward IV. In the ruined aisle, on one side, 
we could trace in the wall outside one similar. 

“In Harnet Street is an old house, the first-floor room in which is 
decorated with a series of paintings on the panels, in oil colours, 
representing the entry of the Queen of Charles the Second into 
Sandwich; as well as some pictures of sea-fights; portraits of the 
King and Queen ; and also of the Mayor, whose house this was, 
and who entertained the Queen on this occasion. His name was 
Tobias Cleere, and he served the office four several times. The event 
commemorated by these pictures is noticed in a curious MS. 
account of the Mayors of Sandwich from 1415 to 1677, compiled by 
one Mr. John Granger, now in Mr. Rolfe’s possession. The 4th of 
May, 1670, was the day of the visit, and is thus given :—‘The 4 day 
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of May, being Satterday, our noble queene Katharan came to this 
toune with a great trayn, and there was a royall banket provyded for 
her sacred majestye and for all the queene’s trayn at master mayer’s 
doore, because the Queene desyred not to come out of the coach ; but 
rid to Deale castle that night.’ The same book contains some notices 
characteristic of times and manners. Thus in 1429 we read :—‘ In 
this yeare heare was in this toune two Rogges and two whoores carted 
round about the toune for comiting fornycation, and was shot out at 
the carts tayle without the gate.’ In 1518 :—‘In this yeare came to 
this toune a man and a woman as man and wiffe ; but it provyd that 
they were nevere maryde ; so Mr. Mayor hade them both whipt out 
at towne.’ The tyranny of the Corporation seems to have been very 
great. In 1560 we read : ‘Marten Bnrrell for that he hade abueesed 
master mayor and his brethren in words was disfranched ; and was 
fined to pay three pound to the use of the poore of this toune.’ In 
1564, when Rice Parrot, a Welchman, was mayor, ‘ many fellows did 
weare leekes in their hats on St. David’s Day.’ In 1608: ‘In this 
yeare there was great past-time at whitsuntyde in Sandowne ; for 
halfe the townes men were muskeeteres under Captaine Wood ; and 
the other halfe parte of the toune acted as Wild Irish with whit 
shurts over theyr clothes.’ In 1614: ‘In this year Goodde Bird was 
haingd for a witch.’ 1639, William Halfnode Mayor, ‘hee reffused 
to take his oath; but got a horseback to ryd out off the Towne ; 
but the freemen kept him in that he could not get out atoune ; 
so he was forced to church and take his oath. Again, in 16438, 
‘Henrye Forstall’ would not take his oath ; but road to the parla- 
ment, thinking to have release of them, but found none; but came 
home again; then the horne was blowne and hee went to church 
with the freemen and was sworne Mayor, and made the freemen a 
very good breakfast.’ 1645,‘ In this yeare the Widow Drewe off 
this towne was sworn for a witch; condemd for a witch: and last 
of all was hangd for a witch.’ 1648 is noted as ‘the bloudiest 
yeare that ever came to poore England, for Cromwell and manye of 
this cursed lymmes of the divell and firebrands of hell consulted 
together and upon the thirtye daye of Januarye most wickedlye and 
most trayterouslye murdered our gracyuous Kynge Charles the first, 
so that we may crye oute and saye, the breath of our nostrills the 
lords anoynted was taken in their pitts.’ In another roll of Mayors 
and occurrences, Ramsgate is noticed as a rising rival to Sandwich ; 
and it is always spelt Romansgate ; and in 1736 some spirited man 
appears to have endeavoured to form a new haven here, ‘to apose 
Romansgate,’ but the foolish folks of Sandwich opposed it might and 
main, and denounced all concerned in it as jobbers. The terms in 
which it is here narrated are most violent against it ; consequently, 
Sandwich fell and Ramsgate rose, owing to their inanity.” 


While copying the above I am informed by Mr. J. 


A. Jacobs that the interesting paintings in Harnet 
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street, after having been exposed to most dangerous 
vicissitudes, and after having been removed from 
Sandwich, are once more in Sandwich in safety, being 
hung in the Guildhall. This fortunate recovery has 
been effected by the interference of the Rev. A. M. 
Chichester and the Mayor, Mr. Thomas Dorman also 
having generously offered to supply funds. To the 
intelligent researches of the last named gentleman we 
may probably expect a full account of these paintings 
in a future volume of the Archeologia Cantiana. 


Page 233.—Efforts are again being made to establish 
a museum at Newport, the chief promoters of the laud- 
able scheme being Mr. John Wood of Carisbrooke, and 
Mr. Roach Pittis. 


Page 266.—Portions of Aing Christmas were pro- 
duced in the Lecture Hall of the Workmen’s Institute 
at Strood, with great success. Single-handed I have 
also experimented with other Extravaganzas ; and with 
Half-an-Hour with Planché (actually forty or fifty 
minutes), resulting ever equally satisfactorily. Planché 
was cognisant of the liberties I took, and constantly 
wrote so warmly and approvingly, as to leave no doubt 
of his satisfaction. It may be supposed that the Eix- 
travaganzas are only adapted for the highest educated ; 
and that mixed or popular audiences must lose the 
enjoyment of much of the refined humour, and espe- 
cially of the classical allusions and mythological plots ; 
but, at the same time, there is so much that is intelli- 
gible to all ; so much that is true to nature ; and such 
an application to the time present, that they are 
always relished ; and I am convinced that could such 
actors be obtained as those who were identified with 
the Extravaganzas, their revival would be sure to suc- 
ceed. Mr. Dillon Croker, following my example, has 
given An Evening with Planché, with such encourage- 
ment as to lead to repetition. 


apeay 
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Page %73.—The allusion in line 4 is to Mr. George 
Robinson of Strood, who took a warm interest in what 
I was doing for Planché, and omitted: no opportunity 
of assisting me to pass by disregarded. He has become 
popular in Recitations, and draws extensively on 
Planché’s poetical compositions, which, he says, are 
always sure to succeed. 


Page 282.—Mr. John Harris informs me _ that 
Keightley and his sister lived in Belvedere many 
years ; that he was a fine old man and much respected. 
He is buried in Erith Churchyard. On his tombstone 
is inscribed :— 

To the Memory of 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
Born in Dublin, 

October 17, 1789, 

Died at Lesness Heath, Kent, 
On November 4, 1872. 

The last male of his branch 
Of an Ancient Family ; 

He did Justice, loved Mercy, and 
Walked humbly with God. 
Devoted to Literature, 

His Writings displayed his Mental Powers 
And Acquirements. 

His only wish was 
That his name might live 

Many years in close 
Conjunction with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton. 


Page 285.—A notice of these earthworks will be 
found in an account of Roman sepulchral remains dis- 
covered at Densworth, by the Rev. Henry Smith, 
M.A., published in the Sussex Archeological Collee- 
tions, vol. x. 

— Line 8.—Mr. Thomas Harris contemplates clear- 
ing out the moat round this oppidwm, and making 
excavations as soon as the weather will permit. 
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Dorsetshire, Map of Ancient, by C. 
Warne, 86 ; antiquities, 87 

Dowker, George, F.G.S., 7, 218 

Drummond, Samuel, his “ Death of 
Nelson,” 281 

Dulwich College, Fairholt’s visit to, 313 

Dunkin, Alfred John, 8; his report of 
the Canterbury Congress, 12, 13, 55 

Durden, Henry, 50, 51, 85 

Dymchurch, district, in the time of the 
Romans, 11, 18 
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Early life, 88-108 

Ebchester, walk to, 191; adventure at, 
192 

Elliott, James, associated with at Lymne, 
205; letter from, 208 ; on the Rom- 
ney Marsh, 209 

Elliott, Robert, 283 

Erith, Keightley’s memorial at, 322 

Evans, John, F.R.S., his “ Coins of the 
Britons,” 277 

Eveleigh, Capt., R.N., 102 

“Fyvening with Planché,” 321 

Ewell, researches at, by Dr. Diamond 
and C. Warne, 87 

Extravaganzas, Planché’s, 262-270 ; edi- 
torship of, 272 


Fairfax Correspondence, The, 149 

Fairholt, F. W., 218-226, 307-320; on 
early monumental effigies, 57 

Fan, on Romano-British sculpture, 271 

Faulkner, Thomas, F.S.A., reception of 
us at Shide, 232 

Faussett, Bryan ; Rev. Dr., 9 

Felixstowe, submerged Roman station 
at, 247 

“Feudal Manuals,” publication of, 72 

Fishing, early love of, 91, 100 

Fitch, Robert, F.S.A., 244, 246 

Fitch, William Stevenson, 19, 245 

Fletcher, John Frazer, 33 

Fontana, Signor, his sculptures, 78 

Foquett, Major, Shide (1.W.), 808 

Forby, Rev. R., his “Steeple Hunt,” 
235 

Freeman, R., of Minster, 3 

French, Samuel, 257 


Gage, John, Dir.-S. A., 118 

Gas, explosion of, 128 

Gatty, C. T., his “ Catalogue” of Mr. 
Mayer’s gems, rings, etc., 73 

Gee, Thomas, 109 

Gerville, De, M., 7, 199-201 

Gibbs, my uncle, of Thorley (1.W.), 97 

Gibson, John, the sculptor, 118 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 295 

“Glossary of Isle of Wight Words,” 
311 

Gloucester Congress, 38 

Gloucestershire Archeological Society, 


39 

Godshill church (1.W.), superstition at- 
tached to, 311 

Godwin, George, F.R.S., 9 

“Golden Grave,” The, by L. E. L., 254 

Goodrich Court, visit to, 41 

Gravesend, walk from, with Fairholt, to 
Cliffe, Cowling, Hoo, and Strood, 220 

Greenwood, Mr., 31 
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Grimston, its collections of antiquities, 
163 ; from, to Keswick, 187 

Guildhall Museum, 131 

Gullen, Mr., my classical tutor, 94-96 

Gurney, Hudson, 242 


Haigneré, Abbé, 280 

Halbertsma, his Frisian dictionary, 69 

“ Half-an-Hour with Planché,” 321 

Hall, Charles, of Ansty, 85 

Hall, Mrs. Stuart, 26, 28 

Hallam, Henry, 118 

Halliwell, J. O., F.R.S., F.S.A., 48, 58, 
83 

Harcourt, Colonel F. Vernon, M.P., 233 

Harris, John, 105 ; early and continued 
friendship with, 283 ; researches with, 
284 

Harris, Thomas, British oppidum on his 
property at Hayling, 285, 322 

Harrison, W. H., 127 

Hartlip, the Roman villa at, 144 

Harvey, William, F.S.A., visit to, 15 

Hatcher, Henry, 29, 288 

Hawkins, Edward, F.S.A., 120 

Henslowe, Professor, 51 

Heppington, visit to, 9 

“ History of the Isle of Wight,” by G. 
Hillier, 227 

Hoare, Clement, his work on the vine, 
104; at Shirley, 105 

Hodgson, the Rey. John, 182; letters 
from, 183 

Holl, Henry, 276 

Holland, letter from Fairholt on, 222 

Holmes, Hon. A’Court, 228 

Hooppell, the Rev. Dr., his researches, 
187 

Howe, Lord, 125 

Hucher, M., on the coins found at Jub- 
lains, 203 

Huggins, Mr., his bust in Sittingbourne 
Church, 37 

“Hunnum,” the hypocausts at, 1738 

Hunt, George, 35 

Hutchins, Rev. A. B., 32 

Hutton, William, on the Roman Wall, 
173 


Identities, mistaken and real, 217 

Institute, Workmen’s, at Strood, 321 

“ Tnventorium Sepulchrale,” 9, 11; the 
editorship of, 69 

Ipswich Museum, the, Saxon urns in, 247 

Irving, Henry, 275 

Isaacson, Rev. Stephen,- 8, 11, 20-24, 
286 

Isle of Wight, Philosophical Society of, 
invitation from, 232; History of, by 
G. Hillier, 227 
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Jacobs, Mr. J. A., 820; Mrs., 5 

James, G. P. R., 9; letter of, 54 

James, Rev. E. B., 233 

Jenkins, John, 63 

Jessop, C. Moore, early companionship 
with, 85 

Jewitt, Ll., F.S.A.,and Bateman’s “Ten 
Years’ Diggings,” 19, 158, 219 

Johnson, Mary F., 90; poem by, 234 

Jolliffe, Colonel R. M., 99; William, 
126 

Jones, James Cove, F.S.A., 245 

Jones, R. L., 121 

“ Journey Book,’ of F. W. Fairholt, 
307 

Jublains, visit to, with C. Warne, 202 

“ Justine,” John Brent’s poem, 306 


Kean, Edmund, in three characters, 106 

Keightley, his works, 282 ; epitaph, 322 

Kell, Rey. E., F.S.A., 30 

Kelly, Fitzroy, counsel in action against 
the London Corporation, 123 

Kemble, Charles, 106 

Kemble, John Mitchell, and T. Wright, 
79 

Kempe, Alfred John, F.S.A., 114-116 

Kent Archeological Society, its Con- 
gress at Sandwich, 280 

Keswick, visit to, from Grimston, 187, 
195 

“King Christmas,’ by Planché, 268 ; 
at Strood, 321 

King, Thomas, 33, 103; his engravings, 
104 

King, T. W., F.S.A. (Rouge Dragon), 
letter of, 42 


Lanchester, walk to, 191 

Landguard (I.W.), my birthplace, 88 ; 
Morton the dramatist at, 89; my 
father at, 91; Fairholt’s visits to, 310 

“Lapidarium Septentrionale,” 170 

Largay, near Tours, visit to, with C. 
Warne, 196 

Larking, the Rey. L. B., 149 

Law William, 108; excursion with, to 
Bignor, 284 

Layton, Rev. James, 5 

Lee, John Edward, F.S.A., 62 ; his works, 
292 

Leigh, Lord, 45 ; his poems, 289-292 

Le Mans and Allones, 204 

Lemon, Mark, and Harrison Ainsworth, 
error of M. A. Lower in regard to, 213 

Lejoindre, Raphaél, 7 

Lesseps, M. De, his opimion of Waghorn, 
301 

“Letters of Charles I to Colonel Titus,” 
227 
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Liverpool-street, London, removal to, 
129 

Liverpool, Mr. Mayer’s life in and gifts 
to the City of, 74; reception at, 66 

Lockham Wood, the Roman sepulchres 
discovered there, 145 

Lockhart, C., 30 

Londesborough, Albert Denison, Lord, 
162-169 

London, life in, 108-110, et seg. ; Roman, 
111, e seq. 

Longstafte, Hylton, 186 

Lothbury, residence in, 110 ; associates 
at, 111 ; expelled from, 121, 126 

Lower, Mark Antony, 213 

Lucy, W. Fulke, 46 

Lukis, F. C., letter from, 54 

Lydney Park, Roman remains at, 292 

Lymington, at school at, 94 

Lymne, excavations at, 205-210, 318 


Maas, Joseph, his first appearance in 
London, 273 

Mackeson, H. B., 207, 209 ; his reception 

of the Archeological Institute, 210 ; 

his “ Penny Rambles”, 210 

Manby, Captain, and portrait of, by 

Brooke, 238 

Mantell, Dr. Gideon, anecdote of, 273 

Marble bust of T, Wright, 84 

Marines, Royal, promised a commis- 

sion in, 99 

Martin, Kennett Beacham, 1 

Mathews, Charles, the elder, my admir- 

at of, 107 ; personal anecdote of, 

107. 

Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A., 11, 47, 67-76 

Medal, of Mehemet Ali, 1386; of Lord 

Londesborough, 168 

Medway, Roman potteries on the banks 

of, 214 ; encroachments on the land, 

allowed to inundate Strood yearly, 216 

Meeting at the theatre in Leicester- 
square, 131 

Mehemet Ali’s generosity, 133 ; medal 
projected to him, 134 

Meteyard, Miss, her “Life of Wedg- 
wood,” 73, 217 

Meyrick, Sir S. R., 41; his collections, 
260 

“ Miscellanea Graphica,” 164 

Mistaken identity, 122, 217 

Moncrieff, Mrs., her poems, 90 

Monumental effigies, on early, by Fair- 
holt, 57 

Moody, Rev. H. R., of Chartham, visit 
to, 12 

Moore, Morris, 165, 307 

Morton and “ Speed the Plough,” 89 


Moxhay, Mr., 122 


INDEX. 


Museum of London Antiquities, 129 ; 
Lord Londesborough’s liberal offer for, 
167 

Mutiny at the Nore, anecdote of, 217 


Napoleon’s “Life of Julius Ceesar,” trans- 
lated for the Emperor, by Wright, 83 

National Antiquities, disregarded by the 
Government, 151. 

Neame, Alderman, 8 

Neville, Hon. R. C., F.S.A., 50 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, visit to with Fair- 
holt, and reception, 186 

Newdegate, C. N., M.P., visit to at Ar- 
bury, 50 

Newman, John, F.S.A., 116 

Newport (I.W.), public dinner at, 2315 
Fairholt’s visit to, 309 

Newtown (I.W.), borough of, 243 

Niton (I.W.), Fairholt’s visit to, 309 ; 
walk from Niton to Shanklin, 310 

Norfolk and Suffolk Associates, 246 

Norman, George Warde, 93 

Northumberland, Duke of, his excava- 
tions at High Rochester, 184; his 
generous offer to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 184 

Noviomagian Society, 116, 307 

Numismatic Society of London, 119, 207, 

Numismatic phenomenon, 118 


“Octopus, The,” song omitted in “ Babil 
and Bijou,” 274 

O’Keefe, the dramatist, 273 

“ Olympic Revels,” by Planché, 268 

“Orpheus in the Haymarket,” 
Planché, 270 

Osengal, Saxon cemetery at, 5 

“Outlines in Lithography,’ by Dawson 
Turner, 60, 237 

Ouzouville, M. D’, his reception of me 
and C. Warne, 202-204 

Overall, W. H., F.S.A., 181 


by 


Paintings on panel at Sandwich, 319 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, 241 

St. Pancras, Canterbury, 305 

Parker, John Henry, C.B., F.S.A., 9 

“ Passages of Shakespeare’s First Love,” 
55 

Paton, Sir Noél, 218 

Payne, George, F.S.A., 159, 168, 218 

Pearson, Charles, 123 

Pemble, Rev. Henry, 6 

Pensons, the actors, 94 

Pevensey (Anderida), excavations at, 211 ; 
continued mistakes respecting, 211 ; 
M. A. Lower, my colleague at, 218 ; 
Fairholt at, 313 

Pilgrims’ Signs, 11 
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Pimm, J. R., 128 

Planché, James Robinson, 43, 94, 257- 
276 ; his antiquarian works, 260 ; un- 
published opera, 261 ; dramatic works, 
262 ; letters of, 271 ; his funeral, 275 

Planche’s “ Recollections,” 259 ; “ His- 
tory of Costume,” 260; “ Extrava- 
ganzas,” 262 

Portus Lemanis, 11 

Poste, Rev. Beale, 143, 146, iltsyil 

Power, the actor, 90 

Pretty, Edward, F.8.A., 146 

Pothenier, W., Waghorn’s agent, 140 

Price, Edward Bedford, FS.A., 151, 182 

Price, the Messrs., F.S.A., excavated the 
Roman villa at Morton (I.W.), 284 

Princess Charlotte, anecdote of, 103 

Prince Imperial sends a donation to Mrs. 
Wright, 83 

Procolitia, Mr. Clayton’s discoveries at, 
170, 178 

Prudhoe, Lord, 135 

Public dinner at Newport (1.W.), 231 

Purnell, P. B., his collection of Roman 
antiquities, 39 


Queen Charlotte, Court of, 241 


Railways: London and §.E. ; and Brigh- 
ton and §.C., liberality of, 206 

Reader, Edward Stratton, 2, 6 

Reculver, first visit to, 3-5 

Reflections on the national historical 
remains, 195 

“Remains of Pagan Saxondom,” re- 
marks on, 277 

“Remarks on Shakespeare, his Birth- 
place,” ete., 49 

Repton, J. Adey, F.S.A., letter of, 53 

Rhine and Moselle, visits to, with Fair- 
holt, 221 

Richardson, Dr., “ Correspondence” of, 
236 

Richborough and Reculver, 1-5 

Rickmansworth, Fairholt’s visit to, 314 

Roach, of Arreton (I.W.), 88, 90 ; of Red- 
way, 90 

Roach, James, 108 

Robinson, George, of Strood, 322 

Rochester, the Corporate and Cathedral 
authorities of, 216 

Rooke, John, of Akehead, 195 

Rolfe, William Henry, 1-8, 318 

Roman, London, 111-114, 129-131 

Roman coins: Deal, 2; Almodington, 
101; Thames, 128 ; Jublains, 203 

“Romantic Materials of History,” by 
Wright, 58 

Roman Potteries, site of, on the banks 
of the Medway, 214 
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Roman Villa, at Carisbrooke, 233 ; at 
Morton, 234 

Roman Wall, the, 169-182; visits to, 
184-195 

Romney Marsh, changes in, 207 

Rosser, W. H., F.S.A., 11, 15 

Routh, Oswald Foster, 109 

Royal Exchange Medal, by Stothard, 125 

“Rural Life of Shakespeare, The,” 70 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, soirée at, 232 


“Sand and Canvas,” by S. Bevan, 139 

Sandwich, 2-8, 318; paintings on panel 
at, 319 

Saxon cinerary urns, 51; not fully ex- 
plained, 278 

Saxon graves, at Osengal, 5; on Breach 
Downs, 9 

“Scarcity of Home-grown Fruits,” etc., 
publication of, 73 

School life, 90 

Shakespeare : the deer-stealing tradition, 
etc., 47-50 ; Mr. Halliwell’s paper on, 
55; the Sonnets, 56, 225 

Shakespeare, my first attempt to read, 
95 

Shalders, the actor, 94 

Sheppard, J. B., his “Notice of some 
MSS.,” ete., 11 

Simeon, Sir John, 230; extract from his 
speech, 231 

Simon, Thomas, the will of, 148 

Smart, Dr. T. W. Wake, 85, 86 

Smith, Henry, my brother, as “ Farmer 
Ashfield,” “Tyke,” etc., 98, 99 

Smyth, Captain W. H., 81 

Smythe, Clement Taylor, 147-149 

Snodland, Waghorn at, 138 

Snodland Church, memorial to Waghorn 
in, 302 

Snow Hill, London, 109 

Society of Antiquaries, 117; Planché’s 
remarks on, 259, 281 

Sounets of Shakespeare, 56 

Spickernell, William, 233 

“Sprott’s Chronicle,” printed for Mr. 
Mayer, 73 

Stage, my early love of, 98, 109; the 
London, 106 

Stapleton, Thomas, F.S.A., 9 

Steele, Stephen, 127 

“Steeple Hunt,” by Rev. R. Forby, 235 

Stevenson, Henry, his “Birds of Nor- 
folk,” 251 

Stevenson, Seth William, F.S.A., 248 

Stothard, Henry, F.S.A., 124; Alfred, 
126 - 

Stoneleigh Abbey, 46 

Strangford, Lord, at Lymne and Hythe, 
209 
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Stratford-upon-Avon, visits to, 47, 226 

Strood, first visit to, 127; its chronic 
state of floods, 207 

“Success,” by Planché, 268 

Superstition, remarkable, at the Roman 
Wall, 181 

Sudeley Castle, visit to, 59 

Sunday féte in France, 203 

“Sussex Worthies” and orthodoxy, 105 

Sutton Valence, Roman cemetery at, 
147 

Swathling, at school at, 91 

Syrian war, the, 132 


Taylor, W. J., 9 

Taylor, Tom, 275 

Thomson, Richard, 130 

Thorp, Captain John, discovers a Roman 
villa at Morton (I.W.), 234 

Thorpe, Benjamin, his “ Diplomatarium,”’ 
70 ; letters of, 71 

Thurston, Thomas, 208 

Tite, William, 129 

“Tobacco ; its History,” by Fairholt, 
223; absence of the word in Shake- 
speare, 225 

“Tour in Normandy,” by Dawson Tur- 
ner, 236 

Trattle, the Misses, of Brading (I.W.), 90 

Tucker, Stephen, F.S.A., 24, 257 ; joint 
editor of Planché’s “ Extravaganzas,” 
272 ; on S. Isaacson, 286 

Turner, Dawson, 235-242 ; letter of, 246 

“Twice Brewed,” the inn, 181 

Twynam, Frederick, 96 


Upchurch Marshes, Roman potteries at, 
and visits to, 214; reflections on, 216 


Vaux, W. S. W., 120 

“Venta Icenorum,” Caistor by Norwich, 
244 

Visit to Chessell Down, 230 

Vocabularies, Saxon and Medizval, 69 


Wace, H. T., H.S:A., 82 

Waghorn, Lieut., 136-141, 295-302 

ee Fairholt’s visit to, from Chester, 

Waller, Messrs., 111; John Green, 25, 
37, 45, 66 

“Wallet-Book of the Roman Wall,” 
182 

Walter, William, of Berengrave, his col- 
lection of Roman pottery, ete., 217 

Warne, Charles, F.S.A., 25, 41, 84 87 

Warwick Congress, 45 

Way, Albert, F.S.A., 8 

Webster, R. E., Q.C., 233 
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Wellington, Duke of, 206 ; anecdotes of, “Winter Thoughts,” by John Brent, 
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Wells, Mr. and Mrs., of Winchester, 35 | Withers, Mr., fis academy, 94; George 
Wells in the chalk of Kent, 157 and Henry, 96 
Welsh minstrelsy at Goodrich Court, 42 | Wood, John, his account of T. Wright’s 
Westmacott. Sir Richard, 118, 125 early life, 77 
Wheatley, G. W., 137, 295, 301 Wood, Samuel, F.S.A., on the Wroxeter 
Whiston, Rev. R., 86; on “Cathedral| coins, 294 

Trusts,’ 58 Woodruff, Rev. J., 214 
White, Alfred, F.S.A., 67, 286 Woodyate’s Inn and “ Via Iceniana”, 85 
Wickham, Humphrey, 127, 215 Worcester Congress, 52 
Wiggins, Mrs., my stay with, 106 Worsley, Sir Richard, 89 ; Francis, 98 
Wilberforce, Rev., at Hartlip, 158 Wright, Thomas, 8, 76-85, 293-295 
Wilkes, John, at Sandown (I.W.), 89 Wroxall Down (I.W.), barrows upon, 234 
Wilkins, Dr. Ernest, 223 Wylie, W. M., F.S.A., 154, 278 


Williams, Rev. W. T., of St. Cross, 35 

Willis, Professor, 9 

Wilson, the Rev. Dr., 295 Yates, Dr. W. Holt, on Egypt, 300 
Winchester Congress, 25 Young, Mrs. Joseph, 7 
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